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Labor, Month in Review 


The December Review 


On December 4, 1996, the Senate Finance 
Committee received the report of the Advi- 
sory Commission to Study the Consumer 
Price Index. This report was a very construc- 
tive effort by a panel of five distinguished 
economists chaired by Professor Michael J. 
Boskin to add to the Nation’s understanding 
of the cri. The Boskin Commission’s recom- 
mendations for the Bureau covered topics 
ranging from index calculation formulas to 
sampling procedures to new data collection 
initiatives. 

What we wish to stress here is that the 
articles in this special issue on improving the 
CPI are not intended as the Bureau’s response 
to the Commission. These articles instead 
report on the sixth general revision of the 
Consumer Price Index program that the BLS 
has undertaken since first starting to collect 
consumer price data during the First World 
War. The Bureau’s reaction to the Commis- 
sion report is excerpted below. 


Commissioner’s briefing 


(From Commissioner Katharine G. 
Abraham’s December 19, 1996, briefing on 
the BLS reaction to the Final Report of the 
Advisory Commission to Study the Consumer 
Price Index.) 


On the recommendation that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics adopt production of a cost- 
of-living index as its objective in measuring 
consumer prices: “The BLS already operates 
within a cost-of-living framework in produc- 
ing the Consumer Price Index (CP!) and will 
continue to do so. As is stated in the BLS 
Handbook of Methods, this framework 
guides operational decisions about the con- 
struction of the CPI. We would expect to 
adopt changes to the cP! that moved it closer 
to being a cost-of-living index, provided 
there were not compelling associated disad- 
vantages, in terms of timeliness, understand- 
ability, reproducibility, objectivity, or vari- 
ance, for example.” 


On the recommendation to adopt the geomet- 
ric mean formula below the stratum level, 
arguing that it more accurately reflects con- 
sumer substitution: “BLS is about to begin 
producing a monthly experimental geomet- 
ric mean index for users to see and evaluate. 
In some strata, assuming a high degree of 
substitutability seems reasonable. There are 
other strata, however, in which the assump- 
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tion about substitutability embedded in the 
geometric mean formula seems less obvi- 
ously appropriate. Following a period of 
evaluation, the BLS will make a decision re- 
garding adoption of the geometric mean for- 
mula in producing the CPI. Any such adop- 
tion most likely would not apply to all strata.” 


On the recommendation that aggregation of 
the cP! subindexes be carried out using a 
“superlative” index formula, specifically a 
“trailing Tornqvist” formula: “Superlative 
measures use special formulas and current 
expenditure data. Under certain assumptions 
about, for example, market equilibrium, they 
accurately measure changes in the cost of liv- 
ing by taking account of how consumers are 
actually substituting in response to relative 
price change. These superlative indexes can- 
not be produced in real time precisely be- 
cause they require current expenditure data, 
which is impossible to collect and process 
on a monthly turnaround. 

“The Commission proposes that the BLS 
replace the formula currently used to aggre- 
gate the component subindexes to form the 
overall CPI with a geometric mean formula 
using annually-updated expenditure weights. 
Such a measure would not be a true superla- 
tive index. The Commission’s apparent in- 
tent is to suggest a measure that could be pro- 
duced each. month on a timely basis and 
would more closely approximate, at least em- 
pirically, the movements of a true superla- 
tive index. The specific measure proposed 
almost certainly would understate the true 
change in the cost of living.” 


On the recommendation to produce an an- 
nual supplemental measure that would use 
a superlative formula: “Such a measure 
probably would be similar to several experi- 
mental superlative indexes that we have been 
publishing since 1993 (using Fisher and 
Tornqvist formulas, chained and fixed-base 
weights). We are receptive to the spirit of 
this recommendation.” 


On the discussion of the issues involving 
quality, new goods, and new kinds of outlets: 
“Nearly two-thirds (0.7 percent per year) of 
the 1.1 percent per year overall bias in the 
CPI as estimated by the Commission comes 
from alleged deficiencies in the treatment of 
changes in the quality of goods and services 
and the emergence of new goods (0.6 per- 
cent) and the emergence of new kinds of out- 
lets (0.1 percent). 

“The Commission’s estimates of these 
biases rely heavily on the members’ best 
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judgment as to the value to consumers of 
various marketplace developments, as op- 
posed to a comparison of the CPI against any 
alternative measure the Commission sug- 
gests the BLS might implement. ... In gen- 
eral, the Commission’s discussion of qual- 
ity/new product biases does not include ex- 
plicit recommendations regarding the adop- 
tion-of procedures to correct the problems it 
believes exist. 

“Some seem to have the impression that 
the BLS makes no adjustments for quality 
changes in computing the CPI. This is not a 
correct impression. The latest estimates of the 
impact of quality adjustments on the CPI cover 
the year 1995 and measure the effect of all 
such adjustments made in the routine compi- 
lation of the goods and services portion of the 
index (approximately 70 percent of the total 
index, with shelter the principal exclusion). 
During 1995, more than half of the price 
change reported for goods and services items 
was adjusted out: the price increase in this 
part of the index was 4.7 percent over the year 
before quality adjustment versus 2.2 percent 
over the year after the quality adjustments ap- 
plied to produce the official index. This does 
NOT mean that the methods used in construct- 
ing the CPI capture quality change perfectly, 
only that the quality adjustment procedures 
currently in place have a profound impact on 
reported price change.” 


In conclusion: “The issues identified in the 
Commission’s report are not new problems. 
BLS has been aware of the measurement is- 
sues concerning the CPI and, over the years, 
has made efforts to study and advise users of 
the data about them. At the same time, we 
welcome new information and are confident 
that public debate will contribute to the de- 
velopment of new and improved methods for 
constructing the CPI. 

There are a variety of longer-run research 
activities that the Commission recommends. 
These include recommendations that we in- 
vestigate pricing of vehicle services using 
leasing data; direct pricing of health insur- 
ance policies; increased price collection on 
weekends; and a set of sample design issues. 
We will pursue all of these issues as aggres- 
sively as time and resources permit.” 


The January Review 


Next month, we will feature Labor Hall-of- 
Famer Arthur Goldberg, court decisions af- 
fecting labor, and changes in State labor, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance laws. 


John S. Greenlees 
and 
Charles C. Mason 


John S. Greenlees is 
Assistant Commissioner 
for Consumer Prices 
and Price Indexes and 
Charles C. Mason is an 
economist in the 
Division of Consumer 
Prices and Price 
Indexes, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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Overview of the 1998 revision 
of the Consumer Price Index 


The current revision of the Consumer Price Index 
encompasses changes ranging from reselecting 


areas, items, and outlets, 


to new systems for data collecting and processing 


he Consumer Price Index (CP!) is the prin- 

cipal source of information concerning 
trends in consumer prices and inflation in 

the United States, and is one of the Nation’s most 
important economic indicators. The measure is 
used extensively for economic analysis and 
policy formulation in both the public and pri- 
vate sectors, and for escalation of contract 
amounts and other payments among individuals 
and organizations. The CPI also has a significant 
impact on the finances of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is used to adjust payments to Social Se- 


curity recipients, to Federal and military retir- 


ees, and for a number of entitlement programs 
such as food stamps and school lunches. An in- 
crease in the CPI increases Federal statutory ob- 
ligations for these payments and programs. In 
addition, individual income tax brackets and 
personal exemptions are adjusted for inflation 
using the CPI. In this case, an increase in the CPI 
results in lower tax revenues. It is estimated, for 
example, that in fiscal year 1996, each 1-percent 
increase in the index produced a $5.7 billion in- 
crease in outlays and a $2.5 billion decline in 
revenues.! 

To maintain the accuracy of the CPI, an up- 
dating of the index is undertaken approximately 
every 10 years. The most fundamental and 
visible activity in each of these CPI revisions is 
the introduction of a new “market basket,” or 
set of expenditure weights attached to the 
categories of goods and services comprising the 
CPI. Because the next market basket introduction 


will occur in January 1998, the current revision 
effort is usually identified as the 1998 CPI 
revision. Revisions of the CPI are comprehensive, 
multiyear efforts, however, and the current 
revision is planned to be completed over a 6-year 
period ending in 2000. The projects and changes 
encompassed in the current revision—the sixth 
major revision in the CPI’s history—range from 
the reselection and reclassification of areas, 
items, and outlets, to the development of new 
systems for data collection and processing. This 
article provides a general description of those 
projects and changes, and directs the reader to 
additional articles in this issue for more in-depth 
treatment of several topics. 


About revisions 


Context. The CPI is a measure of price change 
for a fixed market basket of goods and services 
of constant quantity and quality purchased for 
consumption.” Consumers change their pur- 
chasing patterns in response to a myriad of 
factors, including relative price changes, real 
income changes, the introduction of new product 
distribution patterns and marketing techniques, 
population and other demographic changes, and 
changes in consumer preferences. The CPI 
samples and weights are updated during re- 
visions to reflect these marketplace changes, 
because without such updates the index would 
cease to be an accurate measure of current price 
inflation. The technological improvements under- 
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taken during CPI revisions also contribute to improved 
accuracy by making possible more and faster data collection, 
with fewer errors. 

It is important to note, however, that numerous method- 
ological improvements in the CPI have taken place outside 
the revision framework. Among the most prominent ex- 
amples of these are the annual adjustment for changes in the 
quality of new cars after model change-overs introduced in 
1967, the shift to flow-of-services measures of the cost of 
owner-occupied housing in the early 1980s, and the imple- 
mentation of regression-based methods for quality adjust- 
ment of apparel prices starting in 1991. Exhibit 1 presents a 
chronology of some of these changes. Also outside the con- 
text of decennial revisions, the CPI program develops experi- 
mental indexes of consumer prices corresponding to popula- 
tion subgroups or using alternative aggregation formulas. 
One example of such an experimental index is the CPI-E, an 
index based on the expenditure patterns of consumer units 
with reference persons aged 62 or older.* Another index, 
currently under development, uses a geometric mean formula 
to average the prices of items within CPI product categories.* 
Recently, the Bureau has begun an evaluation effort to 


determine whether this geometric mean formula should | 


be adopted, in full or in part, in the official CPI. 

This current revision occurs at a time of heightened 
public scrutiny of the CPI. As mentioned above, CPI move- 
ments have a major influence on Federal revenues and 
expenditures. Largely for this reason, issues relating to 
the accuracy of the CPI have gained the attention of ob- 
servers both inside and outside of government.*> Most 
notably, following hearings in the spring of 1995, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee appointed an advisory commis- 
sion to study the CPI and make recommendations for meth- 
odological improvements.°® 

One source of upward bias that has been of particular con- 
cern since its discovery by BLS researchers was'a technical 
problem that tied the weight of a CPI sample item to its ex- 
pected price change. This flaw was effectively eliminated 
by the 1995 and 1996 changes to CPI sample rotation and 
substitution procedures and to the functional form used to 
calculate changes in the cost of shelter for homeowners.’ 
Numerous issues remain, however, all generally resulting 
from the dynamic nature of U.S. consumer markets—new 
goods, new types of outlets, increases or decreases in prod- 
uct quality, and consumer substitution behavior—and the 
difficulty of completely reflecting such changes in the CPI. It 
is generally recognized that the identification of solutions to 
most of these issues will require much additional research. 
The 1998 revision, therefore, is not designed to be a solution 
to, or even BLS response to, issues of potential bias. Never- 
theless, some components of the revision are relevant to 
those issues. 
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Substitution bias, for example, should be mitigated by 
the updating of CPI weights and samples. The CPI, as a 
fixed-weighted index, generally overstates changes in 
what economists call a true cost-of-living index, because 
consumers can substitute toward categories of goods and 
services whose relative prices have fallen. Elimination of 
this bias would require the use of an alternative formula 
for aggregating individual item indexes. The BLS produces 
experimental U.S.-level indexes using such “superlative” 
formulas,® and research to enhance the accuracy of these 
indexes is continuing. The data requirements of superla- 
tive formulas limit the potential for their use in the offi- 
cial monthly CPI. It is reasonable to expect, however, that 
the incorporation of more up-to-date expenditure weights 
in 1998 will reduce the potential gap between the official 
CPI and an index that fully reflects current consumer 
spending patterns and responses. The updating of the CPI 
geographic and housing samples should work in the same 
direction. 

The process of incorporating new goods and new outlets into 
the CPI will be enhanced by several aspects of the revision. First, 
the redefinition of item categories is designed to facilitate the 
introduction of wholly new types of goods and services that 
might not have fit. neatly into the existing CPI item structure. 
Second, new item and outlet samples will be introduced in the 
geographic areas that are new to the CPI, and in several item 
categories that have been extensively redefined. The most im- 
portant of the latter categories is the hospital services compo- 
nent of the CPI, where a new structuring of the index is specifi- 
cally designed to better reflect rapidly changing technology and 
treatment patterns. Third, as part of the revision, the CPI’s sample 
rotation procedures are being redesigned to permit the acceler- 
ated introduction of new items and outlets in those product 
markets characterized by the most rapid change. 


History. The CPI was developed during World War I to meet 
the need of the Federal Government in establishing cost-of- 
living adjustments for workers in shipbuilding centers. Rapid 
increases in prices made such an index essential for calculating 
these cost-of-living adjustments. Regular publication of a 
national index began in 1921, based on the prices of 145 selected 
items in 32 industrial cities and expenditure patterns 
corresponding to the 1917-19 period.? Since that time, the 
Bureau has updated, or revised, the CPI five times. Exhibit 2 
shows the dates for each of the past revisions, and the period of 
time during which expenditure patterns were collected to 
provide the weights for the goods and services that comprise 
the market basket. Consumer spending patterns during 1982- 
84, for example, have formed the basis for the CPI weighting 
structure since January 1987. Effective with publication of CPI 
data for January 1998, movements in the index will be based on 
1993-95 consumer expenditures. 


SAulcigiel Improvements to the Consumer Price Index 


Change 


New construction 


Quality adjustment of new 
automobile prices 


Sample rotation 


Rental equivalence 


Return from sale price imputation 


Rental equivalence 


Enhanced seasonal products 
methodology 


Quality adjustment of used car prices 
Aging bias correction 


Imputation procedures for new 
cars and trucks 


Quality adjustment of apparel prices 


Discount air fares 


Sample augmentation 


New models imputation 


Hotels and motels 


Seasonal adjustment 


Quality adjustment for gasoline 


Generic drugs 


Food-at-home base period prices 


Rental equivalence 


Composite estimator used in housing 


Commodities and services base 
period prices 


Date 
implemented 


Description 


Rent samples augmented with units built after 1960. 


New automobile prices adjusted for quality differences after model changeovers. 


Introduced a systematic replacement of outlets between major revisions. 


Changed homeowners’ component from cost of purchase to value of rental 
services for CPI-U. 


Introduced procedure to eliminate downward bias for items discontinued by 
outlets that went out of index with discounted prices. 


Changed cpI-w homeowners’ component to value of services. 


Enhanced methodology used for seasonal items by expanding the number of 
price quotations to select products from alternate seasons and eliminate 
under-representation of such items. 


Prices of used cars adjusted for differences in quality after model changeovers. 
Rental values adjusted for aging of the housing stock. 


Price changes for noncomparable new models are imputed using only the 
constant-quality price changes for comparable model changeovers. 


Regression models used to adjust apparel prices for changes in quality when 
new clothing lines are introduced, and eliminate bias due to linking product 
substitutions into the CPI. 


Substitution rules modified to expand pricing of discount airline fares. 


Increase in the number of outlets from which prices are collected to replace 
sample lost through sample attrition. 


Refined imputation methods used when introducing products into the CPI. 


Samples for hotels and motels quadrupled to reduce variances related to 
seasonal pricing. 


Procedures for seasonal adjustment revised to eliminate residual seasonality 
effects. 


Treat “reformulated” gasoline as a quality change and adjust the price to 
reflect quality difference. Impact of the change estimated. 


Introduced new procedures that allow generic drugs to be priced when a 
brand drug loses its patent. 


Introduced seasoning procedures to eliminate upward bias in setting of base 
period prices of newly initiated items. 


Modified imputation of homeowners’ implicit rent to eliminate 
the upward drift property of the current estimator. 


Replaced current composite estimator with a 6-month chain estimator. 
Under-reporting of 1-month rent changes had resulted in missing price change 
in residential rent and homeowners’ equivalent rent. Old estimator also 
produced higher variances. 


Extended food-at-home seasoning procedures to remainder of commodities 
and services series. Base period prices left unchanged in most 
noncomparable substitutions. 
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Although reselecting and reweighting the items in the CPI 
sample is fundamental to the revision process, each histori- 
cal revision has brought important methodological innova- 
tions that improved the accuracy and representativeness of 
the index. The 1940 revision, for example, in addition to 
updating expenditure weights because people’s buying pat- 
terns had changed substantially since the 1917-19 period, 
introduced the concept of a sample of cities and items as 
well as the principle that the priced items could be used to 
impute the price movement of similar non-priced items. 
Based on this, the Bureau was able to publish price indexes 
for categories of items, rather than for separate distinguished 
items. 

During World War II, when many commodities were 
scarce and goods were rationed, the index weights were ad- 
justed temporarily to reflect those shortages. The first com- 
prehensive postwar revision was completed in January 1953, 
using weights from an expenditure survey conducted in 1950. 
Both medium-sized and small cities were added to the city 
sample to make the index representative of prices paid by all 
urban wage earner and clerical worker families.!° 

After the 1953 revision, it became apparent that the CPI 
needed to be revised every decade.!' As a result, the next 


revision was completed in 1964. For the first time, the ex- - 


penditure weights included single persons as well as fami- 
lies. In addition, computer processing was used for the first 
time in the 1964 revision.!? 

The 1978 CPI revision implemented a variety of funda- 
mental changes, many of which were stimulated by the 1961 
report of the Price Statistics Review Committee headed by 
future Nobel Prize winner George J. Stigler.!> The revision 
introduced a quarterly survey approach to the collection of 
consumer expenditures as well as numerous improvements 
and innovations in pricing for the cpl. Additionally, 1978 


> dallelig~aa Previous CPi revisions 


Expenditure 
base period 


Release of 
revised cpi 


1940 1934-36 


saw the introduction of a second index of consumer prices, a 
more broadly-based cP! for All Urban Consumers, or CPI-U. This 
index differed from the CPI for Wage and Clerical Workers (CPI- 
W) by including the buying patterns of all urban households 
regardless of the consumer units’ occupational status. 

The sampling process of the CPI also moved to a more 
comprehensive and sophisticated statistical basis in 1978. A 
new store-specific approach to the item selection process, 
called disaggregation, was introduced. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant innovation in the 1978 revision was the introduction 
of the Point-of-Purchase Survey (POPS). In the POPS, con- 
sumer units were interviewed in each geographic area cov- 
ered in the CPI. Respondents identified the actual stores and 
other retail outlets in which they shopped and specified the 
amount they spent for a category of items. 

The most recent revision was completed in 1987 and up- 
dated the CPI to 1982-84 expenditure patterns. Unlike pre- 
vious revisions in which all new areas and items were re- 
placed at the same time, the 1987 revision introduced the 
concept of “rolling-in.” New areas, items, and outlet samples 
were gradually introduced over a period of years using ex- 
isting updating procedures.'* The use of systematic sample 
rotation was also broadened.’* Finally, the 1987 revision in- 
troduced the use of an advanced model for CPI sample allo- 
cation. The model uses nonlinear programming techniques 
to determine the distributions of item and outlet selections 
across all item and geographic strata and to minimize over- 
all price change sampling variance subject to certain bud- 
getary and operational constraints. 


The 1998 revision 


The most basic aspect of this revision will be the incorpora- 
tion of a new set of expenditure weights. Consumer Expendi- 


Notable innovations 


Introduced the concept of a sample of cities and items, and the principle of 


imputation 


1953 1950 


Expanded population coverage to represent all urban wage earner and clerical 


worker families 


1964 1960-61 


Expanded population coverage to represent individuals as well as families; 


introduced computer processing 


1978 1972-73 


Expanded population coverage to represent all urban consumers; improved 
methodology for construction of outlet sample frame; introduced probability 
sampling techniques into the selection of the item and outlet samples 


Expanded scope of systematic outlet rotation; introduced advanced sample 
allocation model 
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ture Survey data from 1993-95 will be used to calculate a new 
expenditure weight for each item strata category in every CPI 
index area. These new market baskets—new geographic area 
samples, new item structure, and new expenditure weights— 
will take effect with the index for January 1998. At the same 
time, many of the samples underlying the CPI will be replaced. 
These samples include geographic areas, items selected for pric- 
ing, and outlets in which items are priced. 


Geographic sample. The geographic sample selection pro- 
cess uses stratified sampling to represent the U.S. urban 
population. Eighty-seven geographic areas, known as pri- 
mary sampling units, were selected for the revised CPI based 
on the 1990 decennial census. These units replace the cur- 
rent primary sampling units, which are representative of the 
1980 U.S. population distribution. Thirty primary sampling 
units where prices are currently collected, including Anchor- 
age and Honolulu, were selected with certainty. Another 21 
units in the current design were also selected again. Thirty- 
six new primary sampling units were selected to replace units 
in the current CPI geographic sample. These 36 new areas 
will have new outlet and item pricing samples introduced 
into the revised index for January 1998. As part of the 
reselection process, the present three metropolitan-area 
size categories will be consolidated into two. Details on 
the redesigned CPI geographic sample and the procedures 
used to select that sample are in “The redesign of the CPI 
geographic sample,” pages 10-17. 


Item structure. As the geographic sample must reflect 
today’s population, the CPI market basket needs to be up- 
dated to represent current consumption patterns. The item 
strata (the groupings of items into homogeneous categories 
for publication) will be redefined and the way in which they 
are aggregated will change based on shifts taking place in 
the marketplace. For example, the present seven major 
groups.of goods and services will be restructured into eight 
major groups with the creation of the ‘education and com- 
munications’ group. That new group includes components 
previously included in the ‘recreation’ and ‘housing’ groups. 
The new item structure, along with a summary of the as- 
sumptions underlying the development of the new structure, 
are in “Changing the item structure in the Consumer Price 
Index,” pages 18-25. 

The selection of commodities and services samples during 
the revision will benefit from the results of an expanded and 
re-estimated CPI sample optimization model. As compared 
with the models used in earlier years, the new design will 
lead to the selection of relatively fewer outlets and more items 
per outlet. Also, there will be a broad shift in relative sample 
size away from the food and beverages category and toward 
the other major groups. These changes occur largely because 


updated and improved variance estimates were used in the 
estimation of the optimization model, and additional sample 
share constraints were imposed.'© 


Publication strategy. The selection of new geographic ar- 
eas and modernization of the item structure will necessarily 
result in changes in the number and mix of published CPI se- 
ries. In addition, during the revision, the publication criteria 
and procedures have been reviewed extensively. BLS will 
develop a variance-based publication strategy in which the 
level of detail published is based on the variance surrounding 
its item index estimates. 

As in the past, the Bureau will publish overlap indexes 
based on both the new and the old item structure and expen- 
diture weight for several months beginning in February 1998. 
These overlap indexes will permit users to see first-hand the 
revision’s effect on the published rate of inflation. Also, ef- 
fective with the index for January 1999, the cPi will change 
from a 1982-84 = 100 to a 1993-95 = 100 reference base. 
Details on the new CPI publication system and structure are 
in “Publication strategy for the 1998 revised Consumer Price 
Index,” pages 26-30. 


Housing. The housing portion of the CPI revision has two 
fundamental components, both of which will be implemented 
with the index for January 1999: the shift to an improved 
estimation method for homeowner shelter costs, and the se- 
lection of a new housing unit sample using the 1990 decen- 
nial census. The new estimator for owners’ equivalent rent 
will be based on the reweighting of the same rental observa- 
tions that are used for the residential rent index. In the cur- 
rent CPI estimator, implicit rents for a sample of owner-occu- 
pied units are estimated by matching those units to specific 
rental units. The new method will not require selection of an 
owner-occupied sample. 

This new sample will provide a current set of rental housing 
units that, as noted above, will be priced to calculate indexes for 
both residential rent and owners’ equivalent rent. The decen- 
nial census provides information that will be used to select the 
‘housing’ segments within geographic areas. This selection 
process utilizes stratification criteria to locate segments that rep- 
resent the housing stock throughout the geographic area, and 
also determines the sampling rates that will be used to derive 
the appropriate total sample of housing units. Samples will be 
selected to support the initial revised sample, as well as the 
shadow samples that will be rotated into the CPI in later years to 
reduce respondent burden and refresh the sample. In addition, 
new housing units constructed since the decennial census will 
be brought into the CPI housing sample through an augmenta- 
tion process. Additional information on the changes to the hous- 
ing component of the CPI is in “Revision of the CPI housing 
sample and estimators,” pages 31-39. 
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Hospital services. The medical care component of the CPI 
also will be extensively revised to reflect the dramatic 
changes taking place in this sector of the economy, particu- 
larly in the delivery of hospital services. Effective with the 
index for January 1997, the three item strata within the hos- 
pital and related services category will be consolidated into 
two, with only a single hospital services stratum. Pricing pro- 
cedures are also being fundamentally revised, from pricing 
individual items (such as a unit of blood or a hospital inpa- 
tient day) to pricing the combined sets of goods and services 
provided on selected patient bills. These changes support the 
collection of transaction prices and facilitate the measure- 
ment of price change in an area where the products and ser- 
vices available are undergoing significant change. A full de- 
scription of these revisions is in “Revision of the CPI hospital 
services component,” pages 40-48. 


Other enhancements. Several technological enhance- 
ments are planned for the CPI revision as well. We will 
modernize the processing systems for both the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey and the housing sample of rental prices. 
Each of these complex computer processing systems has 


reached the end of its current life-cycle, and will be. 


modernized to stay current with technology. This revision 
will also build on the Point-of-Purchase Survey and 
significantly improve it by utilizing computer-assisted 
telephone data collection. Utilization of a shorter interview 
and edits at the point of collection should lead to faster data 
turnaround and consequently more up-to-date information 
on the distribution of consumer spending across outlets. 
Based on the improved survey methodology, BLS can 
introduce new outlets and items into the CPI more rapidly 
and efficiently. Moreover, the new Point-of-Purchase Survey 
sample design will permit a shift to sample rotation by 
category rather than by geographic area, and thereby 
facilitate accelerated sample rotation in product areas where 
markets are most dynamic. The article, “New methodology 
for selecting outlet samples,” pages 49-61, describes this 
new methodology and its implementation. 

A final, crucial element in the current revision is the con- 
version to electronic systems of all commodities-and-ser- 
vices and housing data collection and transmission. A fully- 
implemented computer-assisted data collection (CADC) sys- 
tem for the CPI will significantly improve the overall quality 
of cpI data. While quality improvement is the primary justi- 
fication for CADC, electronic data collection and transmis- 
sion will probably provide long-term savings through a re- 
duction of mail, paper and printing costs, and a transfer of 
some edit and review functions from the BLS National Of- 
fice to the local data collector. 
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CADC instruments will help to assure consistent application 
of survey rules and data review decisions at the point of 
collection. The results will be increased accuracy of collected 
data, greater conformance with collection procedures, a 
higher percentage of successfully completed collection 
schedules, and an increase in the yield of usable quotes per 
release of the index. Electronic data transmission also will 
allow collection of prices closer to the end of the month, 
improving coverage of price changes during the reference 
period. 

The initial CADC system implementation, Version I, will 
be a fully reliable system that meets current data collec- 
tion standards and will be a foundation upon which future 
enhancements can be built with confidence. This version 
will include all functionality necessary for housing. There 
will be basic edits and checks for collected data. In addi- 
tion, a survey information and control system will be de- 
veloped that will provide up-to-date information on the 
status and location of all housing data collection activi- 
ties. Implementation of Version I will begin in 1997 and 
will be completed in 1998. 

Strategically, we will build on our computer data collec- 
tion experience with the housing data before undertaking the 
pricing and initiation of commodities and services in retail 
establishments. In Version II, there will be more functional- 
ity for initiation, and edits and checks will be expanded. The 
survey information and control system will likewise expand 
to control the larger volume of data collected for commodi- 
ties and services. After Version II is operating smoothly, a 
part of the commodity analyst review will be incorporated 
into the CADC system at the point of collection. This will pro- 
vide automatic checks for the comparability of item substitu- 
tions and transfer more functions from the national office staff 
to the regional staff. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT MILESTONES in the overall revi- 
sion schedule are presented in exhibit 3. The conclusion 
of the revision in 2000 does not mean the end of the CPI 
improvement process. BLS will continue to enhance its 
program of experimental indexes and research on CPI mea- 
surement issues. It is also reasonable to expect that the 
recommendations of the Senate Finance Committee’s 
Advisory Commission, as well as the results of other stud- 
ies of the CPI by outside researchers, will lead to addi- 
tions in the list of CPI improvements outside the revision 
context. Nevertheless, the decennial revision process re- 
mains the central method by which the BLS maintains the 
quality of the CPI and thereby ensures the index’s status 
as the most accurate and timely measure of changes in 
consumer prices. oO 


leet Major milestones in the 1998 CPI revision 


Milestone 


Introduce revised hospital services item structure and sample 


* Introduce new geographic sample and item structure and update 
expenditure weights to 1993-95 


Begin pricing of new housing sample using computer-assisted data 
collection 


Introduce new housing sample and estimator into CPI 
Rebase cpI to 1993-95 =100 


Introduce computer-assisted data collection for commodities 
and services sample 


Begin shift from area sample rotation to item category rotation using 
telephone Point-of-Purchase Survey 


Enter redesigned Consumer Expenditure Survey processing system 
into full production 
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1998 CPI Revision: Area Sample 


The redesign of the CPI 
geographic sample _— 


The selection of new geographic sampling areas 
ensures that the 1998 revised Consumer Price Index 
is representative of current demographics 


he most basic element of the Consumer 

Price Index (CPI) decennial revision pro- 

gram is the selection of new CPI samples. 
The selection of geographic areas is the first stage 
of the CPI’s multistage sample design. In subse- 
quent stages, BLS analysts select the outlets 
(places where area residents make purchases), 
goods and services (items purchased), and resi- 
dents’ housing units. 

Historically, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
used the Office of Management and Budget’s 
(OMB) definition of Metropolitan Areas first to 
determine the geographic boundary between the 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas of the 
United States for the CpI,! and second to divide 
the metropolitan United States into geographic 
sections called primary sampling units (hereafter, 
called sampling units). However, there are five 
sampling units within the metropolitan area that 
are not OMB-designated Metropolitan Areas.? In 
the nonmetropolitan area (a total of 77 percent of 
U. S. land), BLS forms nonmetropolitan sampling 
units. In general, a sampling unit is delineated by 
county borders (with some exceptions in New 
England), and can comprise several counties. 

Currently, BLS publishes the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) which 
covers residents of the metropolitan area, as well 
as residents of urban parts of the nonmetro- 
politan area.* Based on the 1990 census, 84 
percent of the U.S. population is included in the 
CPI-U definition. In 1989, when planning began 
for the 1998 revision of the CPI, one major 
change envisioned was to publish a Total U.S. 
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Population Consumer Price Index, the CPI-T. 
To accommodate this expanded CPI-T, a larger 
number of sampling units needed to be se- 
lected throughout the country to represent the 
previously unrepresented population. 

However, an increase in the number of se- 
lected sampling units entails an increase in the 
total cost of the CPI. When the sampling unit se- 
lection process was scheduled to begin in 1993, 
no decision to publish the CPI-T had been made. 
To meet the deadline for sampling unit selection, 
BLS decided to use a dual strategy when forming 
nonmetropolitan sampling units and determin- 
ing how many sampling units to select from each 
of the four census regions. 

This article describes the area selection pro- 
cess for the 1998 CPI revision. The basic steps in 
the geographic area selection process are: 


© Determine sample classification variables 

* Construct sampling units 

* Classify sampling units by population size 
and allocate sample 

© Determine stratification variables within each 

region’s size class and stratify nonself- 

representing sampling units 

Select sampling units for the CPI geographic 

sample 


These steps are basically the same as those fol- 
lowed for the 1987 revision. This article high- 
lights how the 1998 revision methodology and 
the final sample design differ from the previous 
revision.* 


Determine sample classification variables 


In both the 1987 and 1998 sample designs, sampling units 
were classified first by location, based on one of the four 
census regions: Northeast, Midwest, South, and West. In 
the 1987 design, population size, the second classification 
variable, had four classes; whereas in the 1998 design it has 
three. 

For the metropolitan area, the population size class 
variable is used to designate self-representing sampling units 
(areas which have a large enough population to be selected 
for the sample with certainty) and nonself-representing 
sampling units (areas which are randomly selected to 
represent themselves as well as other metropolitan areas not 
selected for the sample). Both the 1987 and the 1998 designs 
have one size class for self-representing metropolitan 
sampling units (A size class). The 1987 design used two size 
classes for nonself-representing metropolitan sampling units 
by drawing a distinction between medium (B size class) and 
small (C size class) nonself-representing metropolitan 
sampling units, and the population boundary depended on 
the census region of the sampling unit.’ These two popu- 
lation-size classes were combined in the 1998 design. The 
decision to have just one population class (designated as B/ 
C) of nonself-representing metropolitan sampling units 
eliminated the difficulty of defining the population boundary 
between small and medium metropolitan sampling units, as 
encountered in the 1987 revision. (See exhibit 1.) 

In the 1987 sample design, an additional class variable— 
urban or rural nonmetropolitan—was required because the 
geographic areas selected for the CPI-U were also used in the 
Consumer Expenditure Survey. The definition of “popula- 
tion” in the Consumer Expenditure Survey includes the total 
nonmetropolitan population—urban and rural—compared 
with the CPI-U population definition, which includes only the 
urban parts of the nonmetropolitan area. In the 1987 design, 
in order to support the expenditure survey’s total population 
definition and the more restrictive CPI-U definition, the sample 
design in the expenditure survey required two nonmetro- 
politan classes—urban and rural nonmetropolitan. The 
nonmetropolitan area for the 1987 design was first divided 
into urban and rural areas. Then the urban area was divided 
into urban sampling units, which were sampled simulta- 
neously for the CPI and the expenditure survey. Subsequently, 
the rural area was divided into rural sampling units from 
which the rest of the sampling units for the expenditure sur- 
vey were chosen. The map in exhibit 2 illustrates the size of 
the nonmetropolitan land area.° In the 1998 design, this di- 
chotomy was not required, because nonmetropolitan sam- 
pling units were sampled from the total nonmetropolitan area, 
based on the CPI-T population definition. If a decision was 
made not to publish a CPI-T after the selection of the 
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nonmetropolitan CPI-T sampling units, urban parts of a 
subsample of these units would become the nonmetropolitan 
CPI-U sampling units. However, the selection of CPI-U sam- 
pling units and the proportion of the CPI-U population they 
represent is based on the CPI-T sampling unit selection. 


Construct sampling units 


For the 1998 revision, the nonmetropolitan sampling units 
were formed from counties (or from minor civil divisions in 
Hawaii and in all six New England States). To create a poten- 
tial sampling unit containing some urban consumer units,’ 
5,000 urban consumer units were necessary per sampling unit, 
while 5,000 rural consumer units were needed if the potential 
sampling unit contained no urban consumer units. This sam- 
pling unit population size is required in order to have enough 
consumer units to support the various household surveys us- 
ing this design—the Consumer Expenditure Survey, the Con- 
tinuing Point-of-Purchase Survey, and the CPI Housing Sur- 
vey—without unduly burdening respondents. All counties in 
the sampling units had to be contiguous, and a reasonable 
attempt was made to stay within State boundaries. In some 
areas, it was impossible to find contiguous counties with ei- 
ther more than 5,000 urban consumer units or more than 5,000 
rural consumer units with no urban consumer units. In.these 
cases, BLS eventually formed some sampling units contain- 
ing some urban consumer units (but not 5,000 of them) and 
with at least 5,000 total consumer units. For example, the 
combination of Lake and Cook counties in northeastern Min- 
nesota contain 6,353 consumer units, but only 1,665 urban 
units. If the CPI-T was abandoned, and the urban part of one 
of these sampling units was selected for the CPI-U, BLS 
planned to add urban parts of neighboring sampling units in 
the same stratum to be used only for the cP! Housing Survey 
sample.* (Details on stratifying sampling units into classes 
are discussed later in this article.) 

ATLAS-GIS (geographic information system) mapping 
software, which drew computer maps overlaid with the rel- 
evant census population data, was employed in this sampling 
unit formation. This software also was used to derive the sam- 
pling unit location variables—longitude and latitude—em- 
ployed in sampling unit stratification. 


Classify units by population; allocate sample 


Census region and population size are used to partition all of 
the sampling units into a total of 12 classes—the four census 
regions and three population-size classes within each region. 
The cPI’s sample allocation consists of determining how 
many sampling units will be sampled from each of these 12 
size classes. The combination of sampling unit classification 
and sample allocation is an iterative process that is con- 
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1998 CPI Revision: Area Sample 


Exhibit 1. 


Surveys, 1987, 1996, and 1998 
le 1987 CPI-U 
and Consumer 


Sampling unit bs Expenditure Survey ' 
Class 


Definition 


Self-representing A 
metropolitan 


Metropolitan Areas 
with 1980 population 
greater than 1.2 million? 


Nonself-representing 
metropolitan Cc 


Medium Metropolitan Areas* | B/C 
Small Metropolitan Areas* 


Nonmetropolitan (Urban only) 


(Rural only) 
Consumer Expenditure 
Survey only 


‘Current class B publication indexes include prices from the 
class B sampling units and Honolulu, while the current class C 
publication indexes include prices from the class C sampling units 
and Anchorage. 

? The basic publication index names and composition for the 1998 
revision are shown in Appendix 2, (pages 70-77). The West B/C class 


strained by budget as well as index continuity and publica- 
tion considerations which are discussed below. 


Classifying metropolitan sampling units. After sampling units 
are formed, BLS determines the population boundary between 
the size of self-representing and nonself-representing metropoli- 
tan sampling units. This process is subject to both budget con- 
straints and CPI users’ needs. Sampling units included in the 
current 1987 design are efficient in terms of program costs and 
users’ needs. Continuing sampling units are less expensive to 
resample because trained data collection staff are already avail- 
able in these areas. CPI users want the current class A (self- 
representing) sampling units to remain as they are because pub- 
lished indexes are available for most of these areas individu- 
ally.° To balance this desire with the mandate to keep data col- 
lection costs under control by limiting the number of new sam- 
pling units, BLS classified all sampling units with populations 
greater than 1.5 million as class A (self-representing) units for 
the 1998 revision.'° Honolulu and Anchorage remain class A 
sampling units because their geographic locations make price 
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Size classifications of sampling units in CP! and Consumer Expenditure 


Expenditure Survey (CPI-T) 


index will include all B/C sampling units in the West, along with Honolulu 
and Anchorage. 


populations. 


by census region. 


1996 Consumer 


1998 revision CPI-U? 


Definition 


Metropolitan Areas 
with 1990 population 
greater than 1.5 million’ 


Metropolitan Areas 
with 1990 population 
greater than 1.5 million® 


Metropolitan Areas 
with 1990 population of 
1.5 million or less 


Metropolitan Areas 
with 1990 population of 
1.5 million or less 


Represent total 
nonmetropolitan 
population 


Represent urban 
nonmetropolitan 
population 


3 Anchorage and Honolulu are class A sampling units with smaller 


‘ For the 1987 revision, classes B and C population size boundaries vary 


change in these consumer markets unique. The self-represent- 
ing sampling units form 4 of the 12 regional size classes and 
include 31 sampling units. All Metropolitan Areas not included 
in the class A sampling units were classified as class B/C (non- 
self-representing metropolitan) and all nonmetropolitan sam- 
pling units were classified as either class Y or class Z. Exhibit 
1 contrasts the 1987 size classifications for sampling units in 
the CPI and expenditure survey with those in the 1998 revised 
CPI-U and the 1996 total population Consumer Expenditure 
Survey. The budget for the 1998 revised CPI required that the 
sample size remain the same as the current one. This meant that 
there would be 74 nonself-representing sampling units chosen, 
with 18 of them not priced for a CPI-U, but only surveyed for 
consumer expenditure data. 


Dual strategy for sample allocation. BLS considered many 
sample allocation strategies to make sure that the final sample 
allocation for the Consumer Expenditure Survey and the pro- 
posed CPI-T had regional size class samples that were as pro- 
portional to population size as possible, while still being 


1 


adaptable to a CPI-U. The selected strategy first declared that 
the CPI-U and expenditure survey would have the same se- 
lected class A and class B/C sampling units. The next step 
was to allocate the number of sample nonself-representing 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan sampling units (74) to the 
remaining eight regional size classes, proportional to their 
total populations. (For example, the number allocated to the 
West B/C size class should be approximately equal to the 
population in the West B/C size sampling units times 74 di- 
vided by the population in nonself-representing sampling 
units.) The CPI-U and the expenditure survey each contain 46 
nonself-representing metropolitan sampling units. 

To prepare for the possibility of producing an urban-only 
CPI, BLS adopted the strategy of classifying all nonmetro- 
politan sampling units into one size class and of selecting 
28 nonmetropolitan units. If, after the selection, it was 
decided that the CPI would use the CPI-U population definition 
rather than the CPI-T definition, the selected nonmetropolitan 
sampling units would be divided into two classes, class Y 


and class Z. The CPI-U would use urban parts of 10 of the 28 
selected nonmetropolitan sampling units to represent the 
urban nonmetropolitan population; these urban parts would 
be designated as D sample units in the CPI-U. The 10 sample 
units of which these 10 are parts are called Y sample units. 
The expenditure survey would use these Y sample units and 
the remaining 18 nonmetropolitan sample units (called Z 
sample units) to represent the total nonmetropolitan 
population. 

The method used to classify the selected sampling units 
as class Y or Z was iterative. First, the chosen nonmetro- 
politan sampling units with no urban population would 
become Z sample units. Then, from the remaining selected 
nonmetropolitan sampling units, a total of 10 would be 
chosen to be classified as Y sampling units with probability 
proportional to the urban population of their strata. This 
selection was performed in each region, based on the number 
of nonmetropolitan sampling units allocated to each region. 
This is illustrated in table 1 in the row labeled D (Y for the 


>alieligv~a Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas in the contiguous United States, 


December 1992 


8 Metropolitan 
al Nonmetropolitan 


Note: Honolulu and Anchorage (Metropolitan Areas) are not shown. 
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1998 CPI Revision: Area Sample 


Regional distribution of selected sample units, 
1998 revision 


Size class Total |Northeast |Midwest| South 


Total, CES 
Z (CES only) 


NOTE: CES = Consumer Expenditure Survey. 


expenditure survey). Finally, the remaining nonmetropolitan 
sample units would also be classified as Z units. In addition, 
the sampling unit’s percent urban population would be used 
as a stratifying variable to ensure that the units in each 
stratum were as alike as possible on this variable. The number 
of sample Z units in each region was determined by the 
region’s rural nonmetropolitan population. 

With the exception of food and energy items, the CPI col- 
lects prices in most sampling units’’ every other month; this 
is known as bimonthly pricing. Bimonthly pricing makes it 
necessary to pair each selected nonself-representing metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan sampling unit priced in odd 
months with a sampling unit in the same regional size class 
priced in even months, so that each region’s monthly B/C 
and D size class indexes represent approximately the same 
size populations. Thus, each region’s B/C and D size class 
must have an even number of sampled units. Index publica- 
tion requires calculation of index variances. (See “Publica- 
tion strategy for the 1998 revised Consumer Price Index,” 
pages 26-30.) Variance calculation of a particular region’s 
B/C and D size class index also requires that sampling units 
in that size class be paired with each other (each pair is called 
a replicate) and that there are at least two replicates in that 
nonself-representing size class.!? Thus, index publication re- 
quires that each published nonself-representing regional size- 
class index area have an even number of sampling units, 
amounting to at least four. 

Table 1 presents the proportional-to-population size 
sample allocation to the regional size classes for the 1998 
geographic area design. The 31 class A sampling units in table 
1 represent 46 percent of the total population and 53 percent 
of the CPI-U population. Also of note is the fact that there are 
74 nonself-representing sampling units for a CPI-T and 56 for 
a CPI-U. 

Comparing the sampling unit allocation in table 1 with 
the publication requirements (mentioned earlier), we see that 
the nonmetropolitan CPI-U indexes (size class D) for the 
Northeast and West will not be published when the 1998 area 
design is used to produce the January 1998 index. (Currently, 
no Northeast or West nonmetropolitan urban indexes are pub- 
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lished.) These regional size classes do not meet publication 
requirements, which require a minimum of four sampling 
units. However, for a total CPI, a combined Y and Z class 
(nonmetropolitan) index could have been published in every 
region. Because the Boston sampling unit has absorbed al- 
most all of the previously nonmetropolitan urban population 
in the Northeast, that region did not qualify to have even one 
selected D sampling unit. 


Stratify sampling units into classes 


The next phase of the sampling unit selection for the CPI-T 
was to stratify (group) the units in each region’s size class 
(for example, South B/C) into strata (groups) of similar sam- 
pling units based on their scores on several stratifying vari- 
ables. The number of strata is the same as the number of sam- 
pling units to be selected because one sampling unit is cho- 
sen from each stratum. Each class A sampling unit is in a 
stratum by itself; thus the name, self-representing. Selection 
of the stratifying variables to stratify a region’s B/C and D 
size classes was based on linear regression modeling of 1987 
through 1992 price change for various time intervals. The 
independent variables used in this modeling were subsets of 
1990 census and geographic sampling unit variables. How 
well CPI price change was explained by these models was 
measured by percent R’.!3 Table 2 exhibits percent R? val- 
ues for three competing models of sampling unit price change 
of various time lags. Data used were from current class A 
sample units, excluding Anchorage and Honolulu. (Anchor- 
age and Honolulu sample units are statistical outliers because 
they are geographically removed from the contiguous United 
States and also demographically different.) 

The geographic model consists of four independent 
variables: normalized (centered and scaled by the range) 
longitude, the square of normalized longitude, normalized 
latitude, and percent urban. The two other comparison mod- 
els, which use census variables, are the 7-variable model 
which contains the seven variables of the 1987 revision strati- 
fication’* along with percent urban, and an 11-variable model. 
Note that the R? values for the geographic model are larger 


Percent price change variance explained by 
models 


Geographical 
(4-variable) 
model 


Interval of 
price change 


7-variable 
model 


Percent variance of some census variables in 
the 11-variable model, explained by the 
variables in the geographic model 


Percent variance explained 


Percent fuel oil heated housing units .... 
Percent gas heated housing units ......... 


than those for the 7-variable model and smaller than those of 
the 11-variable model. Taking into account that the latter 
model uses 11 variables and the geographic model employs 
just 4, the geographic model was judged best because it was 
simpler and understandable. The independent variables used 
in it will be available for future revisions. The reason the 4- 
variable geographic model performed so well is attributed to 
the model’s high explanatory power for selected variables 
within the 11-variable model. For example, table 3 contains 
the 6 of these 11 variables with the largest percent R? ob- 
tained when each census variable was modeled by the set of 
variables in the geographic model. County 1990 census data 
for the 48 contiguous States were used in this analysis. 

Another consideration when choosing stratification 
variables is the resulting expected overlap (the expected 
number of old sampling units in the new design). The 1987 
geographic sample contained 45 sampling units that were 
eligible for reselection as part of the new sample of 46 B/C 
sampling units. Of these, two (Buffalo and New Orleans) 
were former class A sampling units that were no longer self- 
representing in the new design. Subject to the requirement of 
obtaining a statistically representative sample, choosing a 
Stratification that will increase the expected number of 
reselected sampling units avoids unnecessary training and 
other personnel costs. Because one sampling unit is selected 
from each stratum, the expected overlap can be computed 
once the stratification has been completed. Several strati- 
fications of the metropolitan nonself-representing regional 
sampling units were completed using the variables in these 
models with various weights on the variables.'5 Table 4 
exhibits the expected numbers of overlap sampling units 
found in the best of these stratifications using approximate 
definitions of Metropolitan Areas. 

As shown in the third column (7-variable/unequal) of table 
4, the stratification using the seven 1987 revision variables 
along with their 1987 weights and percent urban with a weight 
of 1 gave the largest and, thus, the most desirable expected 
overlap.'© The second column of the table (7-variable/equal) 
is the overlap expected when using the same variables with 
equal weights. The fourth column (geographical/equal) is the 


expected overlap when stratifying with the geographic vari- 
ables with equal weights. The last column (mixed/equal) 
shows the results of a mixed stratification scheme with equal 
weights. 

The last row in table 4 shows the range of the possible 
number of overlap class B/C sampling units for each set 
of (weighted) stratifying variables. Note that after stra- 
tification, BLS “Keyfitzed”’’ each sampling unit’s pro- 
bability of selection from a B/C stratum to improve the 
possibility that a current sampling unit in the stratum 
would be reselected, while reflecting shifts in sampling 
unit populations between censuses. For example, if a 1998 
revision stratum contains the same sampling units as a 1987 
stratum and a current sampling unit in that stratum has a 
probability of selection (1990 sampling unit population 
divided by 1990 stratum population) which is greater than or 
equal to its 1987 probability of selection, then its Keyfitzed 
probability of being selected from that stratum is 1 and it is 
selected with certainty. 

The final solution was to use the variables in the geo- 
graphic model for stratification of the B/C sampling units in 
the Northeast, West, and Midwest, and also for all of the 
nonmetropolitan sampling units. The seven variables (with 
equal weights) used for the previous revision along with per- 
cent urban were employed to stratify the South B/C sampling 
units, because too much overlap would have been lost other- 
wise. This is the mixed stratification and expected overlap in 
the last column of table 4. 

There are several advantages to using the four geographic 
variables for stratification. The variables will not change very 
much over time. This will lead to much better overlap values 
in the next revision, as the stratifications will be basically 
the same. In addition, a complete change in stratifying 
variables will eventually have to be made because census 
2000 will probably not collect data necessary to construct 
the 1987 variables, but the geographic variables will defi- 
nitely be available for the next CPI revision from the ATLAS- 
GIS software. The program used to do the stratifications is a 
modified version of the Friedman-Rubin® clustering 
algorithm which puts sampling units in the same strata based 


Expected overlap using various stratifying 
variables with equal and unequal weights for 
class B/C sampling units, by region 


7-variable/ | 7-variable/ |Geographical/| Mixed/ 
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on their similarities on the stratification variables, while 
keeping the population sizes of the strata approximately equal. 


Stratification results. For each of the eight census regional 
size classes of nonself-representing sampling units (B/C and 
nonmetropolitan), 20 stratifications were completed. In each 
class, the final stratification was characterized by possessing 
the smallest sum of between sampling unit within strata vari- 
ances over all stratifying variables. This number measures 
how close the sampling units in each strata are with regard to 
their values on the stratifying variables. 

The distribution of the number of sampling units in 
each final regional B/C stratum is fairly uniform with 
strata containing two sampling units being made up of 
either two formerly B-sized sampling units or a formerly 
A-sized sampling unit and a formerly C-sized sampling 
unit. The B/C strata containing the larger number of sam- 
pling units are made up entirely of formerly C-sized sam- 
pling units. The expected total overlap among the B/C 


Exhibit 3. 


sampling units ranges between 19 and 23. 


Select sampling units 


A program was used to select one sampling unit per stratum so 
that the selected CPI-T sampling units are well distributed over 
the States and that there are many Current sampling units among 
the newly selected ones. When the decision to publish only a 
CPI-U was made, the previously outlined strategy was imple- 
mented. This resulted in designating selected nonmetropolitan 
areas as Z sampling units which had urban population in their 
strata. To account for the Z strata urban population in the CPI-U 
publication indexes, each selected Z sampling unit containing 
urban population was paired with a chosen geographically close 
D sample unit (B/C sample unit in the Northeast) in the same 
region. The urban stratum population of each Z sampling unit 
was then added to the stratum population of its paired CPI-U 
sampling unit to calculate the CPI-U population represented by 
each D (B/C in the Northeast) sample unit in the pair. These 


Class size of selected CPI-U primary sampling units in the contiguous United 
States, 1998 


Note: Honolulu and Anchorage ( A class size primary sampling units) are not shown. 
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population numbers are used to calculate the percent of index 
population shown in Appendix 2 (pages 70-77). 

Of the 46 final B/C strata, 32 contained at least one sam- 
pling unit from the current sample. A current sampling unit 
was selected in 21 of these 32 strata; that is, the amount of 
overlap in the new CPI-U nonself-representing sample is 21 
sampling units. The map in exhibit 3 shows all counties con- 
tained in the contiguous U. S. (Honolulu and Anchorage are 
not shown) CPI-U sample by size class. 


Footnotes 


‘Each of the decennial census-based Metropolitan Areas is either a 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, Primary Metropolitan Statistical Area, or 
Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area. For more information, see the 
Statistical Policy Office of the Office of Management and Budget (omB) 
Attachments to OMB Bulletin No. 93-05, Metropolitan Areas 1992, Lists 
LIV. The cpI metropolitan area includes all omB-designated Metropolitan 
Areas. 


The five sampling units in the metropolitan area that are not OMB- 
designated Metropolitan Areas are the Los Angeles suburbs, ca, sampling 
unit, the three sampling units that together form the New York-Northern 
New Jersey-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA publication area, and the Washing- 
ton, DC-MD-vA-wv sampling unit. (See Appendix 2, pages 70-77.) 


3 BLS also publishes the cPI-w, which covers urban wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers. 


* A more detailed description of the current and 1998 revision area sample 
selection is contained in Cathryn S. Dippo and Curtis A. Jacobs, “Area 
Sample Redesign for the Consumer Price Index,” Proceedings of the Survey 
Research Methods Section (American Statistical Association, 1983), pp. 
118-23; and J. L. Williams, E. F. Brown, and G. R. Zion, “The Challenge of 
Redesigning the Consumer Price Index Area Sample,” Proceedings of the 
Survey Research Methods Section, vol. 1 (American Statistical Association, 
1993), pp. 200-05. 


> In 1987, the census region population boundaries between C and B 
sampling unit population sizes were (in thousands): Northeast-500, Mid- 
west—360, South-450, and West-330. 


® This map shows the contiguous U.S. metropolitan area. Anchorage and 
Honolulu are the only Metropolitan Areas not shown. 


7 A consumer unit consists of one of the following: (1) all members of 
a particular housing unit who are related by blood, marriage, adoption, or 
some other legal arrangement, such as foster children; (2) two or more un- 
related persons living together who pool their income to make joint expen- 
diture decisions; or (3) a person living alone or sharing a household with 
others, or living as a roomer in a private home, lodging house, or in perma- 
nent living quarters in a hotel or motel, but who is financially independent 
and is not included in (2). A student living in university-sponsored housing 
is included in the sample as a separate consumer _unit. 


*Four sampling units of this type are in the sample—two in the Midwest 
and two in the South. ’ 


° All current A sampling units are published except those which are 


Appendix 2 (pages 70-77) shows the names of sampling 
units selected for the 1998 revised CPI-U and counties con- 
tained therein. The sample contains 36 new sampling 
units: 1 in class A (Phoenix), 25 in class B/C and 10 in 
class D. Prices from these 36 sampling units will be intro- 
duced into CPI index calculations with the release of the Janu- 
ary 1998 index. The appendix also gives the proportion of 
the CPI-U population represented by each selected sampling 
unit along with its pricing cycle. O 


part of A101 (New York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island, Ny-NJ-CT- 
pa) and A421 (Los Angeles-Riverside-Orange County, CA). These are 
published together as A101 and A421, respectively. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget calls A101 and A421 Consolidated Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. 


© This decision classified two current A sampling units, Buffalo and New 
Orleans, as B/C sampling units. In addition, Phoenix, a 1987 class A sampling 
unit, which was dropped in 1988 due to budget cuts, is a new class A sampling 
unit. However, a Phoenix index will not be published individually. 


' For the 1998 revision, prices will be collected monthly in just three A 
areas—A101, A421, and A207 (the New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago 
Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Areas). 


? For information on replicates and how they are used in CPI variance 
calculation, see Sylvia Leaver and Richard Valliant, “Chapter 28: Statisti- 
cal Problems in Estimating the U.S. Consumer Price Index,” Business Sur- 
vey Methods (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1993). 


3 Values of R? always increase as more independent variables are added 
to a model. 


4 The 1987 stratifying variables were: mean interest and dividend in- 
come per consumer unit, mean consumer unit wage and salary income, per- 
cent housing units heated by electricity, percent housing units heated by fuel 
oil, percent owner occupied housing units, percent black consumer units, 
and percent consumer units with a retired person. 


15 The weights used for the 1987 stratification were 0.5 on each of the non- 
income variables and 1 on each of the two income variables. A variable’s 
weight is used as a multiplier of a statistic calculated to judge how close every 
stratum’s sampling units are on this particular variable. These products are 
then summed over all of the stratifying variables. The resulting number is 
used to judge how good a particular weighted stratification is. The smaller the 
number, the better the stratification. See Dippo and Jacobs, footnote 4. 


16 See footnote 15. 


7 See Dippo and Jacobs, footnote 4, for more information on this 
technique. 

18 See D. Kostanich, D. Judkins, R. Singh, and M. Schautz, “Modifica- 
tion of Friedman-Rubin’s Clustering Algorithm for Use in Stratified prs Sam- 
pling,” Proceedings of the Survey Research Methods Section (American 
Statistical Association, 1981), pp. 285-90. 
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1998 CPI Revision: Item Structure 


Changing the item structure 
of the Consumer Price Index 


The changes in the 1998 cri market basket 
will reflect and anticipate shifts in the consumer marketplace; 


what factors are involved? 


he Bureau of Labor Statistics calculates 
the Consumer Price Index (crt) to mea- 
sure the monthly average change in prices 
of the goods and services U.S. consumers buy to 
satisfy their daily needs. The cri is the average 
change in the prices paid for a fixed set or “mar- 
ket basket” of goods and services that consum- 
ers bought during a selected period. The market 
basket needs to be modified occasionally, be- 
cause, for example, consumers change their pref- 
erences or new products and services emerge. 
During these occasions, the Bureau reexamines 
the cpi item structure, which is the classification 
scheme of the cri market basket. The item struc- 
ture is a central feature of the cr program and 
many CPI processes depend on it. 

As part of the 1998 cpr revision, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics will introduce fairly sweep- 
ing changes in the cri item structure. The ob- 
jective of the classification revision project was 
to improve the index by making the structure 
more effective for the various ways that the cpr 
is used. The primary goal is to produce the most 
accurate all items cri. A secondary goal is to 
produce more detailed indexes that are mean- 
ingful and useful to our customers and valuable 
for analyzing the all items index. 

Major changes to the cpi item structure are 
intentionally infrequent. BLS is well aware that 
it must not undertake changes to the item struc- 
ture casually or capriciously. The item structure 
is so central to the cpr that changes to it inevita- 
bility impose some costs to the cri program and 
some burden on cp! users. For these reasons, 
BLS is conservative in its consideration of struc- 
tural changes. However, having an item struc- 
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ture that is too rigid or out of date can weaken or 
distort the index. 

For two reasons, it is best to change the item 
structure at the time of a cp revision. First, the 
core activity of a CPI revision program is to up- 
date the cri market basket to reflect more recent 
consumer spending patterns; this provides a 
logical opportunity to rework the item classifi- 
cation scheme so that it will recognize the emer- 
gence of new items, the changes to existing items 
and their relative importance, and the ways that 
people view consumer goods and services. Sec- 
ond, major cPI revision programs generally en- 
tail many additional activities designed to 
achieve major improvements to CPI processes 
such as its sampling and estimation techniques. 
The cri sampling and estimation processes use 
the item structure, and changes to the item struc- 
ture support these methodology improvements. 

In every cpI revision since the one in 1940, 
there have been structural changes—some ma- 
jor, some minor—that yield a more accurate rep- 
resentation of the consumer marketplace. In the 
1953 revision, the cp1 added strata for frozen 
foods, restaurant meals, and televisions. The 
1978 revision began the use of top-to-bottom 
sampling methods to give all consumer goods 
and services an opportunity for inclusion in the 
cei. Accommodating the new sampling tech- 
niques required item structure changes. The 
1983 introduction of the rental equivalence 
method of measuring the cost of owner-occupied 
housing’ also required some changes in the cpt 
item structure. The 1983 changes—in the esti- 
mation method as well as in the item structure— 
were unusual, in that BLs incorporated them out- 


side of a major cpt revision. The 1987 changes to the struc- 
ture consisted of adding new components for information 
processing and some other high tech items and collapsing a 
few components that were very small. The 1998 cPI revision 
will make more substantial changes to the structure. Not only 
will there be new components for new goods and a reduction 
of the structure for less important ones, but there will be a 
reorganization of sectors of the market basket such as ‘food 
away from home,’ ‘medical care,’ and ‘communications’ to 
account for the modern views of these areas. 


Uses of the item structure 


The CPI item structure is the classification system used to 
partition the set of all consumer goods and services into a 
hierarchy of increasingly detailed categories. The levels of 
the cpr classification are: 

© All items 

® Major groups 

© Intermediate aggregates 

© Expenditure classes 

© Item strata 

© Entry level items 


Users of cri data may choose the level of detail needed for 
their analysis. The cri program uses the levels in a number 
of ways. The following processes use one or more levels of 
the cpi item structure hierarchy: 


© Index estimation. ‘The item stratum-index area combina- 
tion is the basic building block of the cr1. For example, ‘break- 
fast cereal’ is an item stratum and the Philadelphia- 
Wilmington metropolitan area is an index area; ‘breakfast ce- 
real’ in Philadelphia-Wilmington is an item stratum-index 
area combination. cri samples are drawn for each of these 
building blocks, which BLs calls basic indexes (or elementary 
aggregates). The item strata level is the lowest level in the 
item structure for which a comprehensive set of indexes are 
computed. Expenditure weights for the basic indexes reflect 
the consumption pattern of the cri expenditure base period 
(currently, 1982-84; 1993-95, as of January 1998) and re- 
main constant between CPI revisions. With these expenditure- 
period weights, the cri aggregates the basic indexes to create 
indexes for the higher levels. 


© Imputation. Expenditure classes are the first level of in- 
dex aggregation. For example, men’s footwear, boys’ and 
girls’ footwear, and women’s footwear are item strata within 
the expenditure class for ‘footwear.’ An expenditure class 
serves two functions. It is a natural grouping of products from 
the user’s point of view (footwear, in this case) and it is used 
during index estimation to impute price change when actual 
price change data are not available. The expenditure classes 


are used to impute the index values for unsampled (unpriced) 
item strata, and for priced strata in some cases of temporary 
nonresponse. Because the expenditure classes are used for 
index imputation, the strata within an expenditure class are 
generally a group of products which are expected to have simi- 
lar price movements. 


® Publication. BLs publishes national cpt indexes for all lev- 
els of the item structure down to and including the item strata, 
that is, all items, major groups, intermediate aggregates, ex- 
penditure classes, and item strata. For the geographic regions 
and cri local areas, BLs publishes a reduced set of crt indexes 
that include all items, all major groups and selected interme- 
diate groups, and expenditure classes. 


© Analysis. ‘The CPI press release announcing each month’s 
cp includes the major groups to explain the sources of price 
change that month. In their analysis, economists and the 
media use major groups and intermediate aggregates to dis- 
sect and explain the price change story. Special indexes— 
such as energy and all items less food and energy—cut across 
the structure to provide a different view of price change and 
price change trends. For example, many analysts believe that 
the all items less food and energy index, which is often called 
the underlying or core rate of inflation, is especially useful in 
forecasting longer term price movements because it excludes 
the portion of the consumer market that is most subject to 
sudden, dramatic, and often temporary, price changes due to 
demand and supply shocks such as bad weather or political 
crises. 


© Sampling. BLS statisticians determine how many price 
quotations and observations should be collected for each ba- 
sic index at the expenditure class level within groups of in- 
dex areas. This process is called sample allocation.” The pri- 
mary objective of sample allocation is to produce the most 
accurate national all items index as possible with the funds 
available. In each index area, each item stratum is allocated a 
minimum number of observations. If its expenditure class rep- 
resents a large weight, or if the stratum is subject to high 
variability, or if it is relatively inexpensive to collect, then 
BLS statisticians allocate additional sample to the stratum. BLs 
statisticians select entry level items within item strata and match 
them with the sampled retail outlets for price collection. The 
BLS field staff who collect crt prices, use the entry level items as 
the starting point for the selection of the unique product or ser- 
vice—within the outlet—whose prices they will follow. 


Changing the structure 


The cri item classification scheme is a structured approach to 
the consumer marketplace, with consumer goods defined and 
classified according to the consumer’s view of the market. To 
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make improvements to the cpI item structure, we have to 
change the way the cri market basket defines and groups 
items. To accomplish this, we changed the cr1’s classifica- 
tion of its market basket to correspond to recent changes in 
the marketplace. This task includes providing a place in the 
market basket for new consumer products, increasing the 
prominence of those whose importance has grown, and di- 
minishing the prominence of (or phasing out altogether) 
those things that have become obsolete or whose importance 
has diminished. Additional tasks include designing ways to 
define or view the items themselves. 


New goods. A new consumer good or service has no clear 
predecessor in the marketplace and, therefore, has no obvi- 
ous place in the cri classification. In some cases, this inhib- 
its the introduction of the new good into the cri sample at 
times of sample rotation or item substitution. For example, 
the ‘information processing equipment’ strata in the current 
cpl item structure provides for the inclusion of computer soft- 
ware as well as personal computers in the index, but there 
are just a few software products that are actually included in 
the price sample. When such an item enters the consumer 
marketplace and becomes an important component of con- 
sumer spending, the cpl must incorporate it into the item 
classification scheme so that the cri will continue to be an 
index of all consumer goods and services. The new item 
structure recognizes the growing importance of these prod- 
ucts by including an item stratum for ‘computer software 
and accessories.’ The new classification scheme also pro- 
vides new item strata or entry level items for ‘cellular tele- 
phones,’ ‘leased cars and trucks,’ and ‘delivery services.’ 


Blends. Unlike a new item, which has no clear predeces- 
sor, a “blend” has multiple predecessors. When a blend 
straddles two strata, it can cause difficulties for the cpr. The 
arrival of blends is often a sign that it is time for the cpt to 
combine item strata. A simple example is the butter-marga- 
rine combination products; these forced the cri to combine 
the strata and put the new stratum into ‘fats and oils.’ A 
related problem occurs when two different strata contain 
items that are close substitutes. The biggest example of this 
is the strata for motor vehicles. The old structure has sepa- 
rate strata for automobiles and for trucks, making a distinc- 
tion between passenger vehicles and cargo-carrying vehicles. 
In recent years, consumers have shifted their spending from 
automobiles to trucks—in particular, from station wagons to 
mini-vans and sport utility vehicles. These new kinds of ve- 
hicles may be thought of as blends of automobiles and trucks as 
the line between automobiles and trucks has become blurred to 
the point of virtual meaninglessness to consumers. Conse- 
quently, the new structure has just one stratum for new vehicles. 


Increasingly important items. The new structure adds new 
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entry level items or item strata to give greater prominence to 
‘nonalcoholic beverages,’ ‘baby food,’ ‘salad dressing,’ ‘gar- 
dening and lawncare services,’ ‘motor vehicle property 
taxes,’ ‘parking and tolls,’ ‘nursing homes and adult day 
care services,’ and many other elements of consumer spend- 
ing. The revised structure also will create a new major group: 
Education and Communication (discussed later in the ar- 
ticle). As a result, all of these items will get a greater share 
of the cri pricing samples and, in some cases, will permit us 
to begin publishing indexes for them. 


Obsolete and less important items. When consumer items 
diminish in importance, the item structure needs to give them 
less prominence so that they will not absorb an excessive 
share of the program’s resources. Often, the easiest way to 
accomplish this is to combine strata or entry level items. For 
example, the five entry level items for various kinds of dishes 
and drinking glasses will collapse into a single entry level 
item called ‘dishes.’ In addition, the new structure will no 
longer have separate strata or entry level items for ‘white 
bread,’ some cuts of meat, or types of automobile repair. Por- 
table dishwashers will no longer be an entry level item. All 
of these items are still represented in the CPI, but they will 
receive less sample and, in some cases, we will discontinue 
publishing index series for them. 


New views of consumer items. In some cases, consumers and 
sellers significantly change in the way they perceive consumer 
items, such that the cpr must replace the methods used to de- 
fine and price these items. The best example of this is medical 
care. The current crt has distinct item strata for various medi- 
cal inputs, such as the cost of a day in a hospital room. This 
structure makes it difficult for the cpr to accommodate the 
many changes in the medical care industry (such as the shift 
to performing outpatient procedures). The new item structure 
combines the three hospital item strata (‘hospital room, in 
patient’; ‘other inpatient services’; and ‘hospital outpatient 
services’) into a single item stratum, ‘hospital services.’ This 
will permit the crt to take a “treatment approach” to hospital 
services, and will position the crt to eventually take an “out- 
comes approach” to pricing medical care.’ 

The strata for ‘food away from home’ were radically 
changed for this reason. The traditional divisions in the sec- 
tor provide strata for lunch, for dinner, and for other meals 
and snacks. The chief distinction among these strata is time 
of day. This has proven to be an unsatisfactory way to break 
down this fairly large component of consumer spending. 
Heeding the suggestions from users of these data, we created 
strata corresponding to types of establishments: full service 
restaurants, limited-service meals and snacks, food at em- 
ployee sites and schools, and food from vending machines. 
The change in the organization of the items within “food 
away from home’ will not affect higher level indexes, but 


these new strata may exhibit some differential movement 
that will help analysts understand price change within this 
component. For example, the full service restaurants stra- 
tum may be more sensitive to changes in labor costs, the 
limited service meals and snacks stratum may be driven by 
advertising costs and competitive pressures, and the food at 
employee sites and schools stratum may be highly respon- 
sive to changes in public subsidies. Taken in their entirety, 
the changes in the 1998 cri item structure will reflect and 
anticipate the dramatic shifts that are taking place in the 
consumer marketplace. 


Out of scope items. While there has always been some de- 
bate concerning whether or not a few spending elements ac- 
tually belong in the cri market basket, a detailed account of 
these controversies is beyond the purpose of this article. 
However, it is noteworthy to acknowledge a few items. One 
of these elements is ‘finance charges’: the current CPI has an 
item stratum for ‘automobile finance charges,’ but we now 
consider them out of scope because it is not possible to ac- 
count for intertemporal purchases in an index that measures 
price change between periods. Therefore, interest charges 
are not included in the new structure. Another out-of-scope 
item is ‘residential insurance.’ The adoption of the rental 
equivalence approach to measuring the change in the cost of 
owner-occupied shelter made insurance solely based for resi- 
dential structures, along with most spending on home main- 
tenance and repairs, out of scope. Also, ‘household insur- 
ance,’ which excludes insurance on residential structures, 
because that is subsumed under ‘owners’ equivalent rent,’ 
will now be combined with ‘tenants insurance,’ which is the 
only part of this stratum that is and will be sampled. The 
maintenance and repair items are scaled back to such a de- 
gree that they now are just part of ‘tools, hardware, and sup- 
plies’ or ‘household operations.’ 


The steps toward change 


As mentioned earlier, the item strata are the basic building 
blocks of the crt. To revise the strata, our first task is to define 
each one. The item strata definitions are used to partition the 
complete set of consumer goods and services in the cpr market 
basket. After partitioning the goods and services, we deter- 
mine if the products and services within the stratum will be 
sampled (priced) or unsampled (unpriced). Unsampled strata 
typically have a tiny share of the expenditure in the market 
basket and are generally difficult to define in terms of product 
specifications and price characteristics so that there is no reli- 
able technique to track their price changes. These item strata 
have an explicit expenditure weight assigned to them, but the 
products and services represented by these expenditures are 
not included in the crt price collection program; thus, they are 
“unpriced.” One reason for leaving a stratum unpriced is the 


difficulty of finding stable outlets for it; this is true of services 
such as babysitting and carpools. Another reason is that the 
items in the stratum are so complex and changeable that we 
cannot accurately separate their pure price changes from 
changes associated with new features; examples include yachts 
and recreational vehicles. 


Define item strata. The task of defining each stratum is 
important to the cpt. These strata will have weights that are 
constant until the next cpr revision. As we defined each stra- 
tum, other considerations had to be made. The following 
summarizes these points. 


Determine the number of strata. The number of priced 
strata increased from 180 to 183, remaining basically un- 
changed from the old to the new classification. However, 
within this process, we created some new strata for new prod- 
ucts and collapsed some existing ones. The number of “old 
line” strata diminished (for example, six beef strata became 
four because consumers changed their preferences for beef) and 
the number in strata of growing importance rose. (For example, 
nonalcoholic beverages went from three to five strata.) 


Decide the optimal number of item strata. The crt weights 
are fixed at the item strata index area level. In contrast, 
weights within the strata change as samples rotate, as sample 
items are replaced by substitute items, and as sample outlets 
that disappear are replaced by augmentation outlets. On the 
one hand, if there are very few strata, the cri’s conceptual 
framework of holding the expenditure weights for the refer- 
ence period market basket constant will be weak. On the 
other hand, if there are many strata, the structure will be too 
rigid to accommodate changes in the market place and the 
samples will be too small to yield accurate measures of price 
change. Beginning in 1998, the item strata’s fixed expendi- 
ture weights will come from the Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
veys for 1993, 1994, and 1995. Defining a large number of 
strata will strain the ability of these surveys to yield accurate 
weights. Most strata must be sampled—selecting retail out- 
lets for them and then selecting unique items within those 
outlets to represent them. In addition, the strata must be 
priced, tracking the prices of the selected items over time. 
Consequently, it is important not to define an excessive num- 
ber of priced strata. Too many strata will mean very small 
sample sizes for each basic index. Small samples are subject 
to high variability and other types of inaccuracies. 


Establish the optimal size of an item stratum. We measured 
stratum size from preliminary estimates of their relative im- 
portances (the strata expenditure weight relative to the total 
expenditure weight of the market basket) which we derived 
from preliminary Consumer Expenditure Survey data. Final 
data on the relative importances for the new structure will 
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be available with the release of the January 1998 cri. 

We agreed that there was no reason to set a maximum 
size for a stratum. However, we set a goal for minimum stra- 
tum size for priced strata of 0.2 percent ‘nonfood items’ and 
0.1 percent for ‘food items.’ ‘Food items’ display consider- 
able variability and are inexpensive to collect; moreover, the 
cpr has traditionally had greater detail in ‘food items’ and 
users such as the U.S. Department of Agriculture depend on 
this detail; therefore, we set a lower minimum strata size for 
‘food’ strata. We did not create priced strata below these 
limits without a special reason for doing so. 

Some cpl customers are primarily interested in the price 
movement of particular sectors of the consumer economy 
and request indexes for very specific products and services 
within these sectors. Making these specific items into item 
strata (and allocating sufficient sample to each of them so as 
to produce publishable indexes) would take sample away 
from other more important items and reduce the accuracy of 
the national index. To determine efficient sample allocation, 
BLS employs “sample optimization,” a technical objective 
which takes priority over the customer requests for special- 
ized data series. Using empirical data from recent Consumer 
Expenditure Surveys, the 1998 item structure was defined to 
avoid strata that represent a very small share of consumer 
spending. 

In some cases, we did create small strata. One reason for 
this is that we expect the strata to grow sharply and we want 
to prepare for this growth. A second reason is that including 
these items with the others to make a stratum would create 
an index for a rather meaningless aggregate. For example, 
we created a stratum for ‘chicken’ and left a small stratum— 
‘other poultry including turkey.’ However, we refrained from 
combining ‘miscellaneous household products’ with either 
‘household cleaning products’ or ‘household paper products’ 
for this reason. Another example is that we let ‘cigarettes’ 
stand as an item stratum even though this “orphaned” ‘to- 
bacco products other than cigarettes.’ 


Other considerations. Besides assuring that strata were not 
too small, we also tried to see that they formed natural 
groups, as consumers would view them. In the past, some 
items were in industry groups. We formed item strata by put- 
ting “like items” together. “Like items” were defined accord- 
ing to the consumer view of products and services, not in the 
way that the producing industries see them. For example, 
using the consumer view, items within the same stratum 
should have some affinity, such as substitutes (butter and 
margarine), or complements (washers and dryers). 

There were some cases, however, where putting close sub- 
stitutes together in the same item strata would have made the 
task of drawing the outlet samples and item samples within 
the selected ‘retail outlets’ very difficult. For example, we 
did not combine ‘housing at school’ with the far larger stra- 
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tum for ‘other lodging away from home’ because these ser- 
vices are provided by distinctly different providers. For 
similar reasons, we did not combine ‘fuel oil’ with ‘other 
household fuels.’ 


Summary of actual changes 


About half of the sampled and priced item strata will un- 
dergo a definition change. These changes include two or 
more strata collapsing together, a stratum splitting into two 
or more strata, and more complex realignments in which a 
stratum may shed part of its product/service domain while 
picking up other products and services. In some cases, the 
definitional changes do not cause a break in the index conti- 
nuity. In other cases, the definitional change in the item 
strata is so significant that the index series is considered a 
new series. No index history will be available for these se- 
ries. Appendixes 3, 3a, and 3b (pages 78-83) provide infor- 
mation about index continuity. Table 1 shows the number of 
priced item strata that will undergo a definition change in 
the 1998 item structure as a percentage of the total number 
of priced strata by major group. 


Priced versus unsampled (formally called unpriced) strata. 
The item strata that are unsampled are not assigned any 
sample and their price movement is imputed from the move- 
ment of priced strata. The following tabulation shows that the 
number of unsampled strata grew from 24 to 27. (The count of 
priced strata includes four strata representing ‘health insurance’ 
retained earnings. Movements in the cri indexes for these strata 
are measured as the product of changes in medical care price 
indexes and changes in estimated retained earnings ratios for 
categories of insurers.) Regardless, the share of the weight for 
all unpriced strata is expected to be less than 1 percent of the 
total expenditure weight: 


1987 1998 

CPI structure cPI structure 
STOtalt tec. sccunn Gest eee 207 214 
Priced item strata.......... 183 187 
Unsampled item strata .. 24 27 


Grouping item strata. The decisions on forming sampling 
strata such as our item strata are based on the needs of the cp1 
customers and the professional judgment of the item special- 
ists responsible for sectors of consumer spending. Table 2 
shows the change in the distribution of priced strata from the 
current item structure to the new one, by major group. 

The total number of priced strata remained virtually un- 
changed; but there is considerable movement between the 
groups. The most obvious change is the movement from the 
‘housing’ group to the new groups, ‘recreation’ and “educa- 
tion and communication.’ Exhibit 1 summarizes the changes 
within the major groups. Appendix 1, pages 62-69, provides 


Table 1. 


Priced item strata with definition changes as a 
percent of the total number of priced strata in 


the 1998 item structure 
Priced strata 
with a definition | otal priced) pe cent 
change strata 
92 
33 62 


Major group 


Recreation (entertainment) ........ 
Education and communication ... 
Other goods and services .......... 


a complete listing of the new and old item structures. 

Perhaps the most obvious change to the structure is the 
addition of a new major group—‘Education and communica- 
tion.’ It contains items that are of growing importance and it 
is expected to expand in the future. For consumers, education 
is expanding to become a life-long undertaking and one that 
they increasingly pay for out of their own pockets. In the past, 
‘education’ has been part of the ‘other goods and services’ 
group. Communications is another growing area, which, in 
many ways is associated with ‘education’ and may be increas- 
ingly intertwined with it. In fact, we gave serious consider- 
ation to combining ‘education’ and ‘communication’ with 
‘recreation’ because computers and some other electronic 
items may be used for recreation, education, or communica- 
tion. 

We moved items out of ‘housing’ because we wished to 
limit this major group to shelter items and items associated 
with shelter. Televisions and other electronic equipment may 
be used within a housing unit, but they are no more required 
shelter than are food at home items. Furthermore, the new 
battery-powered, highly portable electronic devices, designed 
for use while walking, jogging, or swimming, made it diffi- 
cult for us to maintain that these items belong in ‘housing’ in 
any sense. Similar changes have occurred in telephones and 
telephone services. Telephones are now commonly found in 
vehicles and even in pockets and purses. 

We attempted to remove items from categories called 
“other” or “miscellaneous.” As mentioned, ‘education’ ex- 
penses moved out of ‘other goods and services.’ Another ex- 
ample is the movement of ‘nonalcoholic beverages,’ a cat- 
egory that excludes milk and milk-based drinks, out of the 
‘other foods’ group. Over the years, it has grown so much in 
importance that we let it stand alone as a separate group. 

“Apparel and upkeep’ changed to ‘apparel’ because ap- 
parel services, luggage, and sewing materials moved to other 
major groups, leaving just apparel commodity items. Apparel 
services consist largely of laundry and dry cleaning services. 
Over the years, we have made valiant efforts to distinguish 
apparel laundry from household textile laundry (which has 


been in ‘housing’), but it is quite difficult for data collectors 
to maintain the distinction in the field. Based on the fact 
that much sewing in the home is now recreational, ‘sewing 
materials’ along with ‘sewing machines’ was moved from 
‘housing’ to ‘recreation.’ 


Comparisons with other classification systems 


The item classification scheme presented in this article is 
unique to the cri. There are other statistical series that also 
classify the set of all consumer goods and services which the 
CPI calls the market basket. These series sometimes refer to 
this set as “consumption space.” The BLs Consumer Expen- 
diture Survey, for example, also provides data on personal 
consumption by category.* Another organization of consump- 
tion space is found in Personal Consumption Expenditures, 
which the Bureau of Economic Analysis provides as part of 
the National Income and Product Accounts. 

The cer staff worked with the Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
vey staff during the item classification project, in part be- 
cause the cri must derive its weights from that program. Simi- 
larly, the Bureau of Economic Affairs uses cri indexes to de- 
flate most of the components of the Personal Consumption 
Expenditure series, so crt staff tried to meet their needs to the 
greatest extent possible. 

One point of difference among these programs is the scope 
of coverage. The crt is limited to consumer items that people 
buy out of pocket. (One exception is the rental equivalence 
component for measuring owner-occupied shelter costs, 
which is included because it is the only way to isolate the 
pure consumption costs from the investment part of shelter 
costs.°) The Consumer Expenditure Survey reports other 
expenditures, such as mortgage costs, that are not within the 
CPI concept. The Personal Consumption Expenditure em- 
ploys a broader definition of consumption. It includes, for 
example, employer-provided health insurance and the ex- 
penditures of nonprofit organizations. 

Outside the United States, the European Economic Com- 


i(ele\-4a Comparison of the number of priced item strata in 
the 1987 and 1998 CPI item structure 


Priced item 
strata 


1987 
structure 


1987-98 
net change 
Gain (+) or 

loss (-) 


Major group 


Recreation (entertainment) .... 
Education and 

communication 
Other goods and services 
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Exhibit 1. 


Highlights of cri item structure changes by major group and main 
Housing subgroups 


FooD AND BEVERAGES 


HousING—FUELS AND UTILITIES 


There were no significant changes to the content of this major group; the components were restruc- 
tured. Within the food-at-home component, many small item strata were collapsed. Some strata were 
redefined to include consumption. companions rather than their industry associates. For example, 
“butter” moved from ‘dairy products’ to be with “margarine” in ‘fats~and oils.’ 


Food away from home was restructured into five new strata—‘full-service restaurants,’ ‘limited 
service restaurants,’ ‘food at employee sites and schools,’ ‘food from vending machines and snack 
bars,’ and other food away from home. These replaced the current strata for ‘lunch,’ for “dinner,’ and 
for other meals and snacks.’ 


The ‘maintenance and repairs’ component currently included in HousINc—SHELTER moved to HousE- 
HOLD FURNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS. This was not a significant change in the composition of SHELTER 
because the ‘maintenance and repairs’ expenditure weight was very small compared with the expen- 
diture weight for SHELTER. There were also structural changes in SHELTER. ‘Rent of primary residence’ 
and ‘lodging away from home’ are now separate expenditure classes. A new item strata, ‘tenants’ 
and ‘household insurance’ was created by collapsing two strata. 


The Housinc — FUELS AND UTILITIES subgroup composition changed; some current components moved to 
other major groups. The ‘telephone’ strata moved to the new EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATION major 
group, where these strata were restructured. Cable TV moved to the RECREATION major group (for- 
merly, ENTERTAINMENT). 


Housinc—HousEHOLD 
FURNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS 


Several components of the current HousINc—HousEHOLD FuRNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS subgroup moved 
to other major groups. “Televisions and sound equipment,’ moved to RECREATION (formerly, ENTER- 
TAINMENT). ‘Sewing machines’ joined other sewing items and also went to RECREATION. As explained 
under APPAREL, we combined ‘household laundry and dry cleaning’ with ‘apparel laundry and dry 
cleaning’ and put the combination into OTHER Goops AND SERVICES, and combined ‘household sew- 
ing’ with ‘clothing sewing’ and put that in RECREATION. ‘Maintenance and repair’ moved into this 
Housinc subgroup. Components that remained in the HousING-HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS 
subgroup were restructured. 


The composition of the current APPAREL AND UPKEEP major group changed; the new major group, 
APPAREL, excludes the components of apparel upkeep. ‘Apparel laundry and dry cleaning’ combined 
with ‘household laundry and dry cleaning’ from the HouSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS subgroup 
and moved to OTHER Goops AND Services. ‘Sewing items’ moved to the RECREATION major group 
(formerly called ENTERTAINMENT.) and ‘luggage’ moved to OTHER APPAREL GOODS AND SERVICES. The 
small amount of restructuring within the remaining APPAREL strata was confined to the ‘women’s 
apparel’ expenditure class. 


The composition of TRANsPoRTATION did not change; the components were restructured. Cars and trucks 
were combined into a single, very large item stratum. BLs will produce substratum indexes for ‘new cars’ 
and for ‘new trucks.’ “Automobile finance charges’ were dropped entirely from the scope of the cri. 


The composition of Mepicat Care did net change. Within medical care, the emphasis for the 1998 
CPI revision was to improve the pricing methods. To accommodate this, the current three hospital 
strata were collapsed into one combined item stratum, ‘hospital services.’ 


RECREATION 
(formerly ENTERTAINMENT) 


ENTERTAINMENT Changed to RECREATION to make it clearer that it includes the costs associated with 
active leisure activities. RECREATION now includes video and audio equipment and services, including 
cable TV, and sewing previously in Housinc. RECREATION now includes other sewing items that were 
previously included in the old AppaREL AND UPKEEP major group. RECREATION received ‘recreational 
reading materials’ from OTHER Goops AND SERVICES. There was a major restructuring of the expendi- 
ture classes and item strata within RECREATION. 


EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATION 
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This is a new major group. The ‘education’ components were drawn from the old OrHER Goops AND 
SERVICES major group; and the CoMMUNICATION components, consisting of telephones, computers, and 
postage, were previously in Housine. 


The size of this major group was reduced. OTHER Goons AND SERVICES continues to include tobacco, 
personal care, and miscellaneous services and miscellaneous goods although these expenditure classes 
were restructured. ‘Schoolbooks and supplies,’ as well as ‘daycare, tuition, and other school fees,’ 
now form the ‘education’ subgroup of the new major group, EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Eee 


‘munity recently developed the “Classification of Individual 


Consumption by Purpose (coicp)” for use in programs such 
as consumer price indexes within the European commun- 
ity. coicp also has some differences from the cpt in scope and 


\ 


Footnotes 


1 See “Changing the cp! Homeownership Method to Rental Equivalence,” 
cP! Detailed Report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, January 1983), pp. 3-17. 

? Sylvia G. Leaver, William H. Johnson, Robert Baskin, Samuel Scarlett, 
and Robert Morse, “Commodities and Services Sample Redesign for the 1998 
Consumer Price Index Revision,” Proceedings of the Survey Methods Sec- 
tion (American Statistical Association, 1996), forthcoming. 

3 See Elaine Cardenas, “Revision of the cri hospital services component,” 


definition. However, the European Community’s classifica- 
tion scheme, like the CPI’s, classifies items according to how 
consumers view them rather than by industry; as a result, 
the systems are fairly similar. Oo 


in this issue, pages 40-48, for a complete description of the crI medical care 
methodological changes. 


* Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1992-93, Bulletin 2462 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, September 1995) is the most recent Consumer Expenditure 
Survey publication. 


5 See “Changing the cpI Homeownership Method.” 
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Publication strategy for the 1998 
revised Consumer Price Index 


In a new plan for the Consumer Price Index, 
the index will have a new set of items, 
to be published at the national and local levels 


eginning in 1998, the Bureau of Labor 
Bisssstc will introduce a new geo- 

graphic area sample, a revised item struc- 
ture, and updated expenditure weights into the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI). Approximately ev- 
ery 10 years, the CPI is revised in this manner in 
order to keep the index up to date. Since World 
War II, the CPI has been revised in 1953, 1964, 
1978, and 1987. 

A new geographic sample is selected in order 
to account for shifts in population and to ensure 
that the sample is representative of current de- 
mographics. The CPI item structure, the term for 
the categories of products and services that are 
priced and for the scheme used to aggregate them 
into broader groups, is revised to account for 
changes in consumer buying habits and to accom- 
modate new or changing products in the market- 
place. The expenditure weights are replaced with 
information from a more current consumer sur- 
vey to properly reflect changes in the purchasing 
patterns of the populations represented. 

Taken together, these changes require the de- 
velopment of a new publication strategy for the 
CPI. This strategy encompasses not only the pre- 
sentation of the changes, but also the methods 
used in determining the exact number and form 
of the indexes being published and methods for 
easing the transition from the old publication 
structure to the new one. 

The 1998 CPI revision contains substantial 
changes in both the items being presented and 
the frequency of publication of local area in- 
dexes. In addition, the CPI is, for the first time, 
using measures of variability to help determine 
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what should and should not be published. Also 
for the first time, the Bureau is preparing and 
publishing some new indexes a year ahead of 
their actual introduction in 1998, in order to help 
ease the transition for users in cases where there 
has been a substantial change in the composition 
of some local area indexes. 


U.S. item structure 


Effective in 1998, there will be considerable 
changes to both the items being priced and the 
manner in which they are being aggregated in 
the CPI. The most notable change in presentation 
is a reconstruction of several major groups, to- 
gether with a resulting change from the currently 
available seven major groups to a new total of 
eight. (A detailed description of the revised item 
structure is provided in “Changing the item struc- 
ture in the Consumer Price Index,” this issue, 
pages 18-25.) 

Currently the major groups are food and bev- 
erages, housing, apparel and upkeep, transporta- 
tion, medical care, entertainment, and other 
goods and services. Three of these groups—food 
and beverages, transportation, and medical 
care—will remain the same. The apparel group 
was modified to exclude apparel upkeep prod- 
ucts and services. The entertainment group has 
been slightly redefined and renamed “recre- 
ation,” and a new major group, education and 
communication, has been formed from former 
subelements of the housing, entertainment, and 
other-goods-and-services groups. The addition of 
the latter group reflects the increasing importance 


of information and information-processing equipment, as well 
as a host of other consumer communication products and serv- 
ices that have grown so remarkably in the last 10 years. The 
linking of education with communication into a new major 
group makes a coherent arrangement, as communication ahd 
information-processing products and services become inextri- 
cably intertwined with the educational process, ultimately re- 
flecting the growing importance of the role of education in our 
society. 

Other important changes in the CPI item structure at lower 
levels are an expansion of the food-away-from-home index, 
which reflects the growing habit of eating out in the United 
States; a reorientation of the car and truck indexes to a ve- 
hicle index, which reflects the increase in the use of trucks 
for personal transport, as well as the growing difficulty in 
defining the difference between the two means of transporta- 
tion; and an expansion of the information-processing equip- 
ment index. 

Appendix 3, pages 78-81, gives a complete listing of the 
new CPI publication structure. This national-level index struc- 
ture is composed of the complete CPI item structure and sev- 
eral additional substratum-level indexes that are included in 
order to maintain continuity for certain important users. These 
substratum indexes appear in italics in the appendices. The 
set of published index series for regional and national city- 
size class data is presented in Appendix 3a, page 82; the set 
of published index series for city and regional city-size class 
data is presented in Appendix 3b, page 83. 


Publication plan for geographic areas 


In each revision, the CPI geographic sample is selected to be 
representative of the current demographics of the United 
States. The current revision utilizes the 1990 Census of Popu- 
lation. CPI statisticians and economists develop an updated 
area sample design, decide on new local area indexes, and 
change the frequency of publication for local area indexes in 
order to better reflect the new demographics. These changes 
allow the Bureau to optimize the allocation of samples based 
upon a new area design and to incorporate the revised defini- 
tions for metropolitan statistical areas.' 

The selection of a new sample of urban areas is one of the 
first steps in the periodic revision of the CPI. The new area 
sample selected by the Bureau is based on revised definitions 
for the Nation’s metropolitan areas that the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (OMB) announced on December 31, 
1992. All agencies that conduct statistical activities to collect 
and publish data for metropolitan areas have been directed to 
use the most recent definitions established by OMB. (A dis- 
cussion of the geographic sample used for the CPI revision is 
found in “The redesign of the CPI geographic sample,” this 
issue, pages 10-17.) 


ee _ddd#td#w#dw#wewde.. errr 


In addition to the national index, the Bureau currently 
publishes indexes for 29 cities (metropolitan areas). In 1998, it 
will continue to publish indexes for all but two of these cities: 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, New York; and New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Also, because of the revised ome definitions pertaining to 
metropolitan areas, two other cities—Washington, DC, and 
Baltimore, Maryland—for which the Bureau currently 
publishes separate indexes will constitute a new consolidated 
metropolitan statistical area for which a single index will be 
published. 

The new publication plan for local area indexes, to begin 
with the index for January 1998, is as follows: 


® Monthly indexes will be published for the three largest cit- 
ies. Because of sample design considerations, indexes for 
the Philadelphia and San Francisco areas, both currently 
published monthly, will be published every other month 
following the release of the December 1997 index. 

© Bimonthly indexes will be published for the next 11 larg- 
est cities, including Atlanta and Seattle, which currently 
have semiannual average indexes. 

© Semiannual average indexes will be published for 12 addi- 
tional cities, including Pittsburgh and St. Louis, which cur- 
rently have bimonthly indexes. 

® The Bureau will continue to publish separate indexes for 
the four major regions of the United States defined by the 
Census Bureau. However, beginning in 1998, there will 
be only two size classes for metropolitan areas, instead of 
the current three: size A, consisting of areas with a popu- 
lation greater than 1.5 million; and size B/C, comprising 
areas with less than 1.5 million. This cutoff point of 1.5 
million reflects a rise from the current cutoff of 1.2 mil- 
lion and is important because cities in size class A are those 
for which the Bureau publishes city-level indexes. The B/ 
C size class is a combination of the old size B and size C 
metropolitan areas. In addition to the two metropolitan 
area size indexes for each region, separate size D indexes 
for urban nonmetropolitan areas will continue to be pub- 
lished for both the Midwest and the South. Separate in- 
dexes for Northeast and West urban nonmetropolitan ar- 
eas were discontinued in 1987. 


Exhibit 1 lists all the areas for which indexes will be pub- 
lished, beginning in January 1998. 


Variance-based publication policy 


The Bureau always has endeavored to present high-quality 
data. In 1991, the CPI program developed a Variance Calcula- 
tion System to measure the variability of most of its major 
indexes by calculating a coefficient of variation? for each in- 
dex. The 1998 revision allowed the program for the first time 
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Metropolitan Areas for which 
revised cri indexes will be 
published beginning 
January 1998 


1. Local index published monthly: 


New York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA 
Chicago-Gary-Kenosha, IL-IN-WI 
Los Angeles-Riverside-Orange County, CA 


2. Local index published bimonthly: 
In odd months (January, March, May, July, September, November) 


Boston-Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT 
Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD—VA—WV 
Cleveland—Akron, OH 

Atlanta, GA 

Dallas—Fort Worth, Tx 


In even months (February, April, June, August, October, December) 


Philadelphia-Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD 
San Francisco-Oakland-San Jose, CA 
Houston-Galveston-Brazoria,Tx 

, Detroit-Ann Arbor-Flint, MI 
Miami-Fort Lauderdale, FL 
Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton, WA 


3. Local index published semiannually (in January and 
July) 


Pittsburgh, PA 

Kansas City, MO—KS 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI 
Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL 
Denver—Boulder—Greeley, co 
Portland—Salem, OR-WA 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-—IN 
Milwaukee-Racine, wI 

St, Louis, MO-IL 

Anchorage, AK 

Honolulu, HI 

San Diego, ca 


to take advantage of this system in determining its publica- 
tion plans. The use of the information resulted in plans to 
provide slightly less detail at publication levels below the 
U.S. city average, dropping those lower level indexes whose 
variability calls their quality into question. (See appendices 
3a (page 82) and 3b (page 83) for the publication stubs for 
these levels.) 

Rules for acceptable variability at differing levels of publi- 
cation were developed and used as an input to the overall 
publication decision process. Other elements incorporated 
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into this decision process included the need for consistency 
of published detail across geographic areas, the value of the 
data series to users, and continuity with current publication 
practices. 

At the present time, variance data for the all-items index 
and major product groups for the United States and its four 
major Census Bureau regions are published annually.’ Start- 
ing in 1999, the CPI program plans to expand the publication 
of variance data to eventually include variances for all pub- 
lished indexes. The purpose of this policy is to keep users 
informed of the reliability of published estimates and to en- 
courage users to consider the reliability of an index series 
when selecting it for use. Additionally, the CPI program will 
begin a policy of reevaluating publication decisions every 5 
years, based on an analysis of the variability of its indexes. 
This will be the first time the program will systematically 
evaluate publication decisions between major revisions. 


Transition issues 


Because the changes the cri undergoes during each revision can 
have a major impact on users, special steps are taken in order to 
ameliorate the effects of those changes. Four steps are being 
taken to assist in the transition to the 1998 cri revision: early 
footnoting of series that are changing or being dropped, the 
publication of overlap indexes, the publication of underlap in- 
dexes, and the publication of special historical series. 

Beginning with the release of the January 1997 index, data 
series that are changing or being dropped from publication - 
will be footnoted as such in all published Bis tables. This 
provides an early warning to users to reconsider their use of 
those indexes and gives them time to make any necessary 
changes. 

Overlap indexes are indexes that continue to be published 
using old item structures and old weights for a period after 
the introduction of a new item structure and weighting 
scheme. Such indexes have been a BLS policy for major revi- 
sions since 1964. The standard time frame for overlap in- 
dexes has been to provide them for the first 6 months after 
the introduction of the new structure, and the standard scope 
has been to produce these indexes for the old U.S.-level item 
structure and just the all-items index for local areas. The 1998 
revision will follow this approach. 

Also for the 1998 revision, a new transitional step has been 
taken: the publication of underlap indexes. These are indexes 
that are produced for new publication areas using old weights 
and structures, with a specially developed aggregation tree 
for a period before the introduction of these areas. Underlap 
indexes will be developed to handle two specific situations 
arising in the 1998 revision: the combination of Washington 
and Baltimore into a single metropolitan area and the combi- 
nation of two separate population size classes for metropoli- 


tan areas into one size class. These two situations present sig- 
nificant changes to the publication of CPI data, and because of 
substantial technical difficulties in developing overlap indexes 
for either of them, the CPI program devised the new approach of 
underlap indexes to assist users during the transition. 

The following list provides a summary of how each geo- 
graphic-level index will be handled during the transition: 


1. All regions and the national and regional A-sized and 
D-sized city classes will have an overlap all-items index pro- 
duced from the old weights on a monthly basis from January 
1998 to June 1998. 


2. The new national and regional B/C-sized city index 
(composed of current B- and C-sized cities) will have un- 
derlap all-items indexes produced monthly starting in January 
1997, with a base of December 1996 = 100.0, using old 
weights and a special aggregation structure. In January 1998, 
this index will be linked to the new structure. All-items 
indexes will not be published for the old B- and C-sized city 
classes after December 1997. 


3. The three cities of New York, Los Angeles, and Chi- 
cago, for which a local index will be published monthly, will 
have an overlap all-items index produced from the old weights 
on a monthly basis from January 1998 to June 1998. 


4. The two cities (Philadelphia and San Francisco) for 
which indexes are now published monthly, but that will drop 
to bimonthly publication under the new plan, will have an 
overlap all-items index produced from the old weights on a 
bimonthly basis; overlap indexes for February, April, and June 
1998 will be published. 


5. The Washington-Baltimore consolidated metropolitan 
statistical area will have an underlap all-items index, as well 
as selected components, produced bimonthly starting in Janu- 
ary 1997, with a base of November 1996 = 100.0, using old 
weights and a special aggregation structure. In January 1998, 
this index will be linked to the new structure. All-items in- 
dexes will not be published for Washington and Baltimore 
separately after November 1997. 


6. All cities continuing their current publication frequency 
and cycle will have an all-items index produced from the old 
weights on the appropriate frequency from January 1998 to 
June 1998. 


7. For the two cities (Pittsburgh and St. Louis) changing 
their frequency from bimonthly to semiannual publication, 
an overlap semiannual all-items index will be produced in 
July 1998, along with all other semiannual averages. 
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8. For the two cities (Atlanta and Seattle) changing their 
frequency from semiannual to bimonthly publication, an over- 
lap semiannual all-items index will be produced in July 1998, 
along with all other semiannual averages. 


9. The two cities (Dallas and Miami) currently on a bi- 
monthly publication schedule, but changing their cycle, will 
have a bimonthly overlap all-items index produced along with 
the new indexes on the new cycle from January 1998 to June 
1998. 


10. The entire current U.S.-level aggregates and all-item 
strata will have monthly overlap indexes produced along with 
the new item structure from January 1998 to June 1998. 


The last transitional device created to aid cri users during 
the 1998 revision is the special historical series for certain 
indexes that are new or that have changed in concept or com- 
position. The historical series for the indexes that are new 
will provide the user with an additional 5 years of data for 
these series, going back to January 1993. The historical se- 
ries for the continuous indexes that have changed in concept 
or composition will provide the user with 5 years of a “re- 
search” index series. This will allow the user to compare 
how these indexes actually performed with how they would 
have performed if the change in their composition had been 
made 5 years ago. 

For the 1998 revision, 12 U.S. city average indexes were 
identified as requiring a special historical series; these are 
coded with the designation “History” in Appendix 3, pages 
78-81. At the major group level, these series are housing, 
recreation, education and communication (all new series), 
and other goods and services. Below the major group level, 
the series are fruits and vegetables, fuels and utilities, 
household furnishing and operation, new and used motor 
vehicles (a new series), audio and video (a new series), 
education (a new series), communication (a new series), and 
information and information processing. 


Rebasing 


It has been the Government’s longstanding policy that index 
bases should be updated, or “rebased,” periodically. The CPI 
program implements this policy by rebasing the index as part 
of its CPI revision. Rebasing is the act of establishing a new 
base for the index (that is, designating when the index equals 
100) and recalculating the index numbers to reflect the new 
base. The current official index base for the CPI is 1982-84 = 
100, which corresponds to the current expenditure weight 
reference period. This period will be updated to 1993-95 
with the publication of the January 1998 CPI, and the official 
base for the CPI will be revised 1 year later, to bring the base 
in line with the expenditure weight reference period. O 
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Footnotes 


1 Metropolitan Areas are subdivided into Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 2 The coefficient of variation is a calculation of the absolute value of an 
Primary Metropolitan Satistical Areas, and Consolidated Metropolitan Sta- averaged estimate of coefficient of variation of price change, computed as 
tistical Areas. For more information, see the Statistical Policy Office of the _ the variance in the root-mean price change divided by the mean price change. 
Office of Management and Budget (om) Attachment to OMB Bulletn No. 3 See “Variance Estimates for Changes in the cpl,” in cpi Detailed Report 
93-05. Metropolitan Areas: 1992, Lists I-IV. Data for April 1996. 


Pass on the good news! 


If you know someone who understands the importance of receiving clear, 
objective information on economics, business trends, and labor-management 
relations, please fill out the form below and send it to Editor-in-Chief, Monthly 
Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 20212, or fax it to 
(202) 606-5899, and we’ll send your colleague a sample copy. 


Name: 
Organization: 


Address: 


Citys 2 St sees De as ou Sates 7 Zap code: 
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Revision of the CPI housing 
sample and estimators 


Changes in concepts and methods 
being readied for the 1998 revision 
should smooth the process of index 
production for shelter services 


consists of seven major categories, with 

the large aggregate grouping called ‘hous- 
ing’ representing 41 percent of the total index. 
Within the ‘housing’ category, most of the rela- 
tive importance belongs to the index for ‘own- 
ers’ equivalent rent’, also known as ‘rental 
equivalence’, and that for ‘residential rent,’ for 
which data are obtained through the Housing sur- 
vey. These two items represent 20 percent and 6 
percent, respectively, of the total cP!. The remain- 
ing 15 percent accounted for by the ‘housing’ 
group consists of many indexes, which are 
handled through the Commodities and Services 
survey. (For more detail on the CPI item struc- 
ture, see pages 18-25.) 

In addition to data on residential rents used to 
calculate changes in rents for the ‘rent’ index, 
the Housing survey also collects data for owned 
homes for use, in conjunction with the rent data, 
in calculating of changes in the rental value of 
owned homes for the ‘rental equivalence’ mea- 
sure. Clearly, the rental value of owned homes is 
not an easily determined dollar amount, and 
Housing survey analysts have spent considerable 
time and effort in estimating this value. As a re- 
sult, determing ‘rental equivalence’ is an impor- 
tant issue in the upcoming 1998 revision of the 
CPI. 

The revision has provided a window of op- 
portunity to initiate an extensive redesign of the 
Housing survey. Beginning in 1999, the cpI for 
‘rent’ and for ‘rental equivalence’ will be based 
on a new sample design and estimation method- 
ology. Major technological advances and im- 
provements in the operational processes also will 


[= Consumer Price Index (CPI) currently 


be implemented in the survey. More specifically, 
these changes include: 


e improved design for stratification and selec- 
tion of housing units, based on the 1990 Decen- 
nial Census; 

e improved methodology for estimating 
changes for the ‘rent’ and ‘rental equivalence’ 
indexes; and 

e technological innovations and moderniza- 
tion of all processing systems used for the pro- 
duction of both indexes, including the new Hous- 
ing Computer-Assisted Data Collection System. 


This article describes the systems, data bases, 
and procedures that are being developed for the 
upcoming revision of the Housing survey, and 
explains the advantages to be derived from each. 


Background 


The ‘rental equivalence’ approach to measuring 
price change for owner-occupied housing was 
implemented for the CPI for All Urban Consum- 
ers (CPI-U) in January 1983, and for the CPI for 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI- 
Ww) in January 1985. In essence, ‘rental equiva- 
lence’ measures the change in the amount a 
homeowner would pay to rent, or would earn 
from renting, his or her home in a competitive 
market. It is a measure of the change in the price 
of the shelter service provided by owner-occu- 
pied housing. When initially introduced, the 
‘rental equivalence’ index was moved (that is, 
changes were applied) by reweighting the rent 
sample to represent owner-occupied units. The 
preferred methodology would have been to 
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match owner units to renter units and use those more specific 
rent changes to calculate changes in the rental value of owner 
units. The reweighting approach was taken because an owner 
sample could not be selected and available for use before the 
CPI was last revised in 1987. 

Since January 1987 (the 1987 revision), the ‘rental equiva- 
lence’ index movement has been based on changes in the 
implicit rent of owner units. These implicit rents are moved 
by the changes in the pure rents (which exclude the cost of 
any utilities included in the rent contract) of matched rental 
units. The implicit rents are estimated by the owners in the 
CPI owner sample, and those implicit rents are then moved by 
the specific rent changes for renter units with similar charac- 
teristics (owner/renter matching). The characteristics include 
location, structure type, and other general traits such as age, 
number of rooms, and type of air conditioning. 

The ‘rent’ index measures the changes in rents, specifically 
“contract rents,” paid by tenants or received by landlords. “Con- 
tract rents” are the payments for all services the landlord pro- 
vides in exchange for the rent. For example, if the landlord 
provides electricity, it is considered part of the contract rent. 
The data collected for the ‘rent’ index consists of rent, rent 
reductions, extra charges, and information concerning the utili- 
ties, facilities, and services received for the rent. ' 


The ‘rental equivalence’ estimator 


In any properly designed statistical study, samples are selected 
to support the estimation process that is planned. The 1987 
revision Housing sample was selected to support the estima- 
tion of the ‘rental equivalence’ index through the use of im- 
plicit rents for owner-occupied units and the movement of 
the implicit rents through owner/renter matching. 

For purposes of the upcoming 1998 revision, the decision 
was made to drop the owner sample and return to the meth- 
odology that was used for the ‘rental equivalence’ index when 
it was first introduced—that is, the reweighting of the rent 
sample to represent owner-occupied units. This decision was 
made for several reasons: 


e Inorder to move the implicit rents of the owner sample, 
it is necessary to find renter-occupied units in mostly owner- 
occupied neighborhoods. Locating such renter-occupied units 
has proved to be a time-consuming and sometimes futile task. 
Also, the loss of renter-occupied units in these neighborhoods, 
through conversion to owner occupancy or demolition, can 
have a large impact on the sample. In 1992-1994, cpI staff 
endeavored to locate and augment the sample with additional 
renter-occupied units in the mostly owner-occupied neigh- 
borhoods but met with only partial success. The small sample 
size of renter-occupied units also contributed to increased 
sampling variance. 
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e Even though different sampling methodologies could 
be employed, there was no certainty that sufficient numbers 
of renters in mostly owner-occupied neighborhoods could be 
found to support owner/renter matching. It was also clear that 
keeping owner/renter matching, but relaxing the matching 
criteria to increase the number of matches, would reduce the 
desired specificity of the matches and, as a result, the desired 
specificity of the rent movements. 

© Moving implicit rent estimates by matching renter and 
owner observations is inherently a reweighting of the rent 
sample. Given that the samples for the 1998 revision are be- 
ing selected to support the reweighting methodology, CPI staff 
was able to derive the owner weights from 1990 census data. 
These weights are clearly much better than those derived 
when ‘rental equivalency’ was initially introduced. 

e A large portion of the 1987 sample is devoted to own- 
ers, to support the estimation of initial implicit rent. By drop-. 
ping the owner sample, the field staff will not have to initiate, 
price, and maintain an owner sample. Again, because the 1998 
revision samples are being selected to support the reweighting 
methodology, mostly owner-occupied neighborhoods, while 
assured of having the correct probability of selection, do not 
have be over-represented, as they are in the 1987 sample. The 
cost savings in not having an owner sample will be spent on 
improving the renter sample. 

e Because owner/renter matching, a very complicated 
process, will not be needed in the revision ‘rental equiva- 
lence’ estimator, calculation of the index has been greatly 
simplified. (See the section on estimation below.) In addi- 
tion, the entire Housing computer system has been simpli- 
fied because data no longer have to be stored and processed 
for two types of housing units (renters and owners) with dif- 
ferent characteristics. The streamlined data processing sys- 
tem will be more easily maintained, and will be easier to 
change as the need arises. 


Sample selection 


Geographic stratification. Research performed by BLS us- 
ing 1980 and 1990 census data indicates that geographic lo- 
cation is the most important variable (that is, it accounts for 
most of the variance) in determining rent change. Once geog- 
raphy is taken into account, only rent level is significant in 
predicting rent change. The percent of owner-occupied units 
in a neighborhood, which was a key stratification variable in 
the 1987 sample selection process, proved to be of little im- 
portance in explaining change. 

Geographic software, which was not available for the 1987 
revision, allowed stratification by geography for the 1998 
revision. The geographic stratification accomplished five 
goals: 


1. It helps ensure sample coverage for the major charac- 


teristics (geography and rent level) that are correlated 
with rent change. 

2. It is felt to be the best way to correlate renter- 
occupied units with owner-occupied units in the same 
neighborhood, in order to produce the ‘rental equiva- 
lence’ index. 

3. Housing units constructed after 1990 can be lo- 
cated and assigned to the existing geographic strata, as 
described below. 

4. Because goals 1 through 3 will be met, there 
should be a reduction in the sampling variance of the 
‘rent’ and ‘rental equivalence’ indexes. 

5. It sets up a stratification structure that will allow 
the rotation of Housing samples on a rolling basis, 
thereby distributing the introduction of future census 
samples over an extended period. 


The Housing sample for the 1998 revision is a strati- 
fied cluster sample, which represents housing units built 
before 1990. Housing units built after 1989 are handled 
through the New Construction survey, as described later 
in this article. Using data from the 1990 Census of Popu- 
lation and Housing, CPI analysts divided the primary sampling 
units' (PSUs) into geographic neighborhoods (segments). The 
segments are small contiguous groups of census blocks (sec- 
tors). The segments contain at least 50 housing units in the 
larger PSUs and at least 30 units in the smaller PsUs. These 
segments are stratified by location within the PsU. Six geo- 
graphic strata were formed in each PSU. Once geography is 
taken into account, only rent level is significant in predicting 
rent change, so the stratification boundaries were determined 
using information about population and median rent level. 

In the first step of the stratification process, a box is found 
in the geographic center of the PSU, so that about one-third of 
the population is contained inside the box. The box is then 
split into two strata. Whether the split is by latitude or longi- 
tude is determined by rent level. The split that maximizes the 
difference in median rent level determines strata 1 and 2. 
Then, the four noncentral strata are determined iteratively in 
a similar fashion. The entire noncentral part of the PSU is split 
into two parts, either by latitude or longitude. Once the first 
noncentral split is determined, a split perpendicular to the 
first split is made within each half. 

Exhibit 1 shows the six geographic strata in the St. Louis, 
MO-IL PSU. According to this map, the central box was split by 
longitude, and then the entire noncentral part was split by lon- 
gitude, with each half then split by latitude. While rent level, 
as well as population, was used to determine the geographic 
strata boundaries, the resulting strata are purely geographic di- 
visions of the PSU. Two of the strata correspond roughly to the 
most densely populated part of the PSU, and the other four strata 
correspond to surrounding suburban areas.” 


Exhibit 1. 


Segment sample selection for 
St. Louis, MO-IL 


Weighting during segment sample selection. CPI analysts 
then selected segments in the strata to represent housing units 
constructed before 1990. In the 1987 revision, segments had 
been selected with probability proportional to size, the size 
measure being the number of housing units in the segment. 
When the number of units is used as the size measure, smaller, 
less expensive housing units (in apartment complexes, for 
example) have the same probability of selection as more ex- 
pensive single-family units. Because the ‘rent’ and ‘rental 
equivalence’ indexes are measures of the change in the price 
of the shelter service provided by renter-occupied and owner- 
occupied housing, it was felt that higher expenditures (rent 
levels) should have a higher probability of selection. In the 
1998 revision, therefore, segments were again selected with 
probability proportional to size, but the size measure was es- 
timated expenditures. 

In the segment selection process, the segments are ordered 
within each stratum by county and then by segment rent level 
within county. Because the segment selection is systematic, 
this guarantees that not all high-rent or low-rent segments are 
chosen. 

Each segment has a probability of selection within the stra- 
tum (P,) that is the ratio of the cost of housing in the segment 
relative to the cost of housing in the stratum. Therefore, 


| Sach AS pi ap al HS 


seS 


where S = stratum; and 
TC, is defined below. 
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Each segment also has a weight (W,), which is the recipro- 
cal of the probability of selection. Therefore, 


Wo = Sere nC. 


seS 


The cost of housing in the segment is the cost of rented 
housing in the segment (RC,) plus the cost of owned housing 
in the segment (OC,). The RC, is the number of rented hous- 
ing units in the segment (R,) times the average rent value 
within the segment (RR,). The OC, is the number of owned 
housing units in the segment (O,) times an estimated average 
owner equivalent rent value within the segment (JR,). This 
gives segments with higher-valued units (that is, higher rent 
levels) a higher probability of selection and a lower segment 
weight. The relationship among these variables is given by: 


TC, = RC, + OC, = R,* RR, +0, * IR, 


The estimated average owner equivalent rent value (JR,) 
was determined by a nonlinear regression of the 1990 census 
owner value within census blocks on the 1990 census aver- 
age rent value within the same census block: 


y=b, * (1-exp(-b, * x)) + € 


where y= average rent; 
x = average owner value; and 
z = average implicit rent. 


The actual regression coefficients (b, and b,) were deter- 
mined uniquely within each Psu. 


Because rents are not volatile, the Housing sample is di- 
vided into panels; one panel is priced each month and each 
panel is priced twice a year. For example, panel 1 is priced in 
January and July, panel 2 in February and August, and so on 
through panel 6. The segments within the strata are assigned 
to these panels. These assignments are made such that each 
panel has a representative subsample of the PSU. Because each 
panel is representative of the entire sample and there is never 
an off-cycle month for the Housing survey, a panel of data 
provides sufficient information for monthly publication of the 
‘rent’ and ‘rental equivalence’ indexes. Primary segments 
were selected within the PSUs in multiples of 36, so that each 
combination of stratum and panel had the same sample size. 


Other segment sample selection outputs. About 10,000 seg- 
ments have been selected in the PSUs and the 1998 revision 
Housing unit sample is designed to consist of approximately 
50,000 rental units. CPI analysts have computed sampling 
rates for each segment, so that the sample design will be real- 
ized after the listing, sampling, and screening processes, as 
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described below, are completed. These sampling rates will be 
used during the listing process to select the addresses that 
will be screened for use in the Housing sample. 

Segment-level information from the selected segments will 
be provided to the mapping system. This information allows 
the production of all maps required by field staff to locate the 
segments within the PSUs. 


New construction augmentation. The augmentation of the 
Housing sample with newly constructed housing units is not _ 
part of the segment sample selection process, but it is discussed 
here because these housing units will fit neatly into the geo- 
graphic stratification of the Housing sample. The Census Bu- 
reau will supply to BLS a sample of address records from build- 
ing permits, representing housing units built after 1989. (BLS 
calls this list of address records the New Construction sample.) 
BLS expects to receive about 1,000 address records per year 
from the Census Bureau, with 20 percent of these yielding us- 
able renter-occupied units after they have gone through the 
screening process. Once they receive the new construction 
sample, CPI analysts will assign each address record to one of 
the six geographic strata based on the zip code. They then will 
allocate the new construction sample among the segments, 
using the census sample design and zip code. 


Other system modernizations 


Mapping system. Sets of maps are needed to help field staff 
locate the sectors within the segments that must be recorded 
in the listing process described below. In previous CPI revi- 
sions, maps with PSU, segment, and sector identifiers, along 
with street names and boundary information, were produced 
by hand in Washington and provided to the field staff. Be- 
cause corrections to the maps were entered and kept by the 
field staff, the BLS Washington Office did not maintain an 
updated set of maps for all PSUs, segments, and sectors. For 
the 1998 revision, the CPI systems staff has developed a sys- 
tem to produce sets of maps, using the Census Bureau’s To- 
pologically Integrated Geographic Encoding and Referenc- 
ing (TIGER) data and commercial, “off-the-shelf” Geographic 
Information System (GIS) software. The process of segment 
sample selection and use of the Sample Maintenance and 
Control System (SMCS) described below will provide the in- 
formation necessary to accurately specify the selected seg- 
ments within each PSU/stratum and each sector within those 
segments. The mapping system will yield accurate, reproduc- 
ible sets of maps with all necessary information for the field 
staff and will extract the defined limits (boundary informa- 
tion) for each sector from the TIGER data. These boundary 
data will be provided to the SMCS portion (see below) of the 
Housing data base for use in the listing process. The sets of 
maps will include: 


e Sector maps for each sector in the segment—The maps 
will highlight the sector and denote the street boundaries of 
the sector, as well as local street names and/or highways sur- 
rounding the sector. 

© Segment maps for each segment in the PSU—The maps- 
will highlight the segment, as well as denote the local street 
names and/or highways surrounding the segment. 

© County maps for each county in the PSU—The maps will 
highlight and label all selected segments in the county, as 
well as major highways, water, railroads, and place names 
within the county. 


Corrections and additions will be entered on the maps 
by the field staff, usually during the listing process, and a 
copy of the corrected map will be sent to the Washington 
Office, where the changes will be entered in the mapping data 
base by cartographers. New maps will be supplied to the field 
staff before pricing begins. This process will allow the Wash- 
ington Office to produce updated maps upon request for all 
PSUs, segments, and sectors. 


Sample Maintenance and Control System (SMCS). Previously, 
much of the sample information for the CPI Housing survey 
was maintained separately from the rest of the Housing data 
base, a situation that complicated sample administration. It 
also was hard to analyze the current sample using the Hous- 
ing data base due to its panel structure. With the 1998 revi- 
sion, however, sample information will become an important 
part of the Housing data base. The SMCS is a new, consoli- 
dated system that will be used to control the Housing Sample. 
It has five major functions: 


e Storing and processing sample-related information; 

e Providing sample data and information for review and 
evaluation; 

e Controlling the timing of the activation of housing units 
for index use and the removal of units from index calculation; 

e Measuring and monitoring the sample size at different 
stages in the Housing survey processes and keeping records 
of the sufficiency of results; and 

e Providing standardized reports to the Washington Of- 
fice and the field concerning the status of the samples and 
their stages of processing. 


The SMCS performs these five functions during the four 
major stages of the sample’s existence—as described below: 


1) Listing. Listing is the process of recording the ad- 
dresses of all housing units in a segment. The Housing data 
base will contain all segments within the Psus. (These are the 
outputs of the sample selection process described above.) The 
SMCS will set numerous scheduling variables that will govern 
when the segments will be sent to the field for listing. Once a 
segment has been listed, a sampling algorithm is applied to 


the listed addresses to determine which of them will be se- 
lected for the next stage of the process, scope determination, 
or screening. 

2) Scope determination (screening). The Housing data 
base will contain all of the addresses that were listed for the 
segment, as well as an indication of which addresses were 
selected for screening. The field staff will then perform addi- 
tional data collection for the selected addresses through ob- 
servation and by asking questions of eligible respondents. 
This additional data collection will determine whether the 
selected addresses are eligible (in scope) for the Housing 
sample (scope status). 

The Housing data base will hold all screening data and the 
scope status for the selected addresses. 

Selected addresses that fail screening for some permanent 
reason usually are never visited again. Those that fail screen- 
ing for some temporary reason will be screened again after a 
specific waiting period. Selected addresses that pass the 
screening criteria are considered in scope for the Housing 
sample and are eligible to proceed to the next stage of the 
process, initiation. 

3) Initiation. Initiation is the initial collection of rent 
data, which consists of the specific housing services that are 
associated with the unit and the rent that is paid. These data 
are the basis for all calculations of rent change that will occur 
during the life of the unit in the Housing sample. The Hous- 
ing data base will hold all initiation data. 

4) Pricing. After initiation, the housing unit is priced 
“on-panel” every 6 months, so that price changes can be re- 
flected through the price relative calculation described later 
in this article. The Housing data base will hold all pricing 
data. Occasionally, situations will occur during pricing that 
will affect the unit’s scope status and, on a scheduled but in- 
frequent basis, additional questions are asked to ensure that a 
housing unit is still in scope for the Housing sample. If 
changes occur, the SMCS will store those results and the units 
will be subjected to the scope determination process described 
above, based on their new scope status. 

Because initiation and pricing data do not govern whether 
a housing unit is in the sample, the SMCS does not look at 
those data. However, it does control numerous scheduling 
variables that govern when the unit can be used in the CPI 
computations, when it should be dropped from those compu- 
tations, and when new samples should be fielded to augment 
or replace deficient or outdated samples. 


Computer-assisted data collection. A key element of the 
1998 revision is the conversion of all data collection and 
transmission to electronic systems. 


1) Listing/sampling instrument. The listing of the 
sampled segments is a highly labor-intensive portion of the 
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Housing sample preparation activities. In previous revisions, 
the field staff were required to manually list all of the ad- 
dresses in the segment on paper for data entry in Washington. 
This process required many shipments between the field and 
Washington. After the segments were listed, the field staff 
would laboriously apply sampling rates to the listed data in 
the field (or the sampling rates would be applied in Washing- 
ton) in order to randomly select those addresses to be screened 
and possibly initiated for the Housing sample. ' 

The use of portable computers for these activities should 
result in substantial savings, because computer-assisted data 
collection will consolidate listing and data capture into one 
operation. The listing instrument for the 1998 revision has been 
designed to make listing as easy as possible for the field staff. 
Street names are automatically entered when the staff member 
selects a street name from the sector boundary data. The first 
street number is entered, and then is automatically incremented 
(or decremented) as specified by the field staff. As the street 
numbers change, the street names are copied to each line as the 
staff member lists the sectors within the segment. When the 
staff member is ready to move to another street, he or she can 
select the next street name from the sector boundaries and pro- 


ceed. In areas in which the street numbers are not clearly ~ 


marked or do not exist, the staff member must enter a descrip- 
tion of the property. A computerized phrase builder has been 
designed to reduce the amount of typing required of the field 
staff as they enter these descriptions. 

After the field staff member determines, with the assis- 
tance of the computer, that the collected data conform to ex- 
pected results, the computer applies the sampling algorithm 
to the listing data. The result of the sampling will be a set of 
addresses that have been selected for scope determination 
(screening). All of the listing data are electronically transmit- 
ted to the Housing data base in Washington. 

If time permits, the field staff member may choose to 
screen/initiate (“screnitiate”) the selected addresses. The list- 
ing instrument will generate “screnitiation” schedules using 
data collected during listing. These schedules will be passed 
to the collection instrument, so that the field staff may 
screnitiate these addresses while in the segment. If time does 
not permit, the screnitiation schedules will be electronically 
transmitted to the field staff from the Washington data base 
when a segment is next on panel. 


2) Collection instrument. In previous revisions, if the 
field staff applied the sampling rates, the screening of the 
selected addresses involved the tedious transcription of iden- 
tifiers and listing data to blank screening forms. (When sam- 
pling was done in Washington, computer-generated screen- 
ing forms were supplied to the field staff.) The field staff then 
obtained answers to various (screening) questions (through 
observation and through direct questioning of eligible respon- 
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dents), which would determine whether an address was in 
scope for the Housing sample. If the housing unit was found 
to be out of scope for some reason that was not likely to 
change, the field staff assigned a “permanently out of scope” 
response code and the unit was never visited again. (An ex- 
ample of this would be units in public housing projects.) If 
the housing unit was found to be out of scope for some rea- 
son that might change, it received a “temporarily out of 
scope” response code and the unit was sent out for another 
screening and possible initiation after a specific recall pe- 
riod. (An example of this situation would be a unit that is not 
the primary residence for the current tenant, but may be for 
some future tenant.) If the screening was incomplete, the ad- 
dress was returned to the field in 6 months for another 
screnitiation attempt. 

Inherent in the structured Housing questionnaires (screen- 
ing, initiation, and pricing) are various flow determinations 
(skip patterns), such that the answer to one question deter- 
mines the next question that must be asked or answered. The 
field staff are carefully trained to follow the skip patterns but, 
under the current procedures, questions occasionally are 
missed and/or the wrong logical path is followed. 

In the 1998 revision, the field staff will receive housing units 
to screnitiate, either from the listing instrument or from the 
Washington data base. The computer-assisted data collection 
instrument will receive the screnitiation schedules directly, by- 
passing the tedious and error-prone transcription process. It also 
will handle the skip patterns, so that only the appropriate ques- 
tions are displayed during screening, and the housing units 
automatically receive the appropriate scope status. Because the 
computer is being used, the skip patterns can be much more 
efficient than before. 

Because the computer has stored all of the previously col- 
lected data, automated logic checks can remove all redundant 
question patterns, thereby reducing the work of the field staff 
member and the respondent’s burden. Assume, for example, that 
a field staff member asks about air conditioning equipment and 
the respondent says that there is a heat pump. From that one 
answer, the computer knows the air conditioning equipment, the 
heating equipment, and the heating fuel. The computer thus can 
“skip” all of the heating questions. Automated data checking 
will ensure that only correct data types are collected, other auto- 
mated logic checks will ensure that collected data are consistent, 
and the instrument will inform the field staff member when all 
required data have not been collected. Because these data checks 
are being performed at the time of collection, errors and incon- 
sistencies can be corrected while the respondent is present. The 
result is that the data that are sent to Washington will be as accu- 
rate as possible. 

In previous revisions, if the field staff member determined 
that an address was in scope, he or she would once again 
transcribe housing unit identifiers to blank initiation forms. 


The staff member would then collect the rent data and infor- 
mation on the specific housing services that were associated 
with the unit and the rent that was paid. This was done through 
another set of structured questions with the inherent skip pat- 
terns mentioned above. Once again, questions could be 
missed or the wrong path could be followed. 

The computer-assisted data collection instrument will au- 
tomatically flow into the initiation portion of the instrument 
when the instrument has determined that the screening is com- 
plete and the housing unit is in scope. As mentioned above, 
the collection instrument will handle the skip patterns, the 
automated data and consistency checks, the schedule comple- 
tion checks, and the final initiation status. The screening and 
initiation data will then be electronically transmitted to the 
Housing data base in Washington. 

In the current system, the screening and initiation data are 
shipped to Washington, where they are keyed by data capture 
staff and stored in the Housing data base. The analysts in 
Washington review and correct the data in preparation for the 
pricing of the housing unit. In the next on-panel month, a 
computer-generated pricing schedule for each in-scope hous- 
ing unit is printed and shipped to the field. The field staff 
then, once again, collects data associated with the rent that is 
paid and the specific housing services that are associated with 
the unit. The pricing process is very similar to the initiation 
process, but some previous answers are provided on the pric- 
ing form. The collection of the housing data, and particularly 
the rent data, is independent. That is, the field staff member 
collects the data without giving the respondent the previous 
answer. Previous answers for some nonrent data are provided, 
so that the staff member.can confirm certain changes with the 
respondent. These pricing data are shipped to Washington, 
where they are keyed, reviewed, and corrected as necessary. 
These data, along with the initiation or pricing data from 6 
months earlier, are used in the Housing price relative calcula- 
tion described below. 

In the 1988 revision, the field staff will receive housing 
units to price from the Washington data base. The computer- 
assisted data collection instrument will automatically flow 
into the pricing portion of the process and, as mentioned 
above, will handle the skip patterns, the automated data and 
consistency checks, the schedule completion checks, and the 
final schedule status. The pricing data will then be electroni- 
cally transmitted to the Housing data base in Washington. 

On an infrequent basis, the scope status of the housing unit 
will be checked by repeating some of the questions asked dur- 
ing screening. This process may result in a change to the unit’s 
scope status from in scope to permanently out of scope, tem- 
porarily out of scope, or incomplete. If this happens, the unit 
will be treated as described in the section above on screening. 

In the 1988 revision, the Housing review and correction 
preprocessing system, which is described below, will handle 


the necessary preprocessing of the data obtained through com- 
puter-assisted data collection, and will be used in the review 
and correction of screening, initiation, and pricing data by 
CPI analysts. 


Housing review and correction preprocessing system. The 
review and correction preprocessing system consists of vari- 
ous functions that must be performed before a unit can be 
used in index calculation. Upon receipt of the data, the sys- 
tem determines how to proceed (which functions are to be 
performed) based on selected variables, such as the scope 
Status and the schedule status. 

This system handles the micro data preprocessing required 
for the review and correction functions performed by the ana- 
lysts. Some of these functions currently are performed as part 
of the existing price relative calculation (see below), so the 
analyst is not able to review all inputs to the calculation. As a 
result, the analysts occasionally have had to enter additional 
corrections, because the initial result of the calculation was 
not as expected. The new system also will complete all unit- 
level computations, so that the analyst will be able to review 
all micro data and price relative calculation inputs much ear- 
lier in the processing cycle. Once the calculation is run, the 
analyst will have to review only the results of aggregation 
and imputation. 

The Housing review and correction preprocessing system 
will prepare all micro data necessary for the revised Housing 
price relative calculations for the ‘rent’ and ‘rental equiva- 
lence’ indexes. These computations include: 


1. Derivation of normalized rents for units—These are the 
sums of the collected rents and the subsidy and work reduc- 
tions, converted to monthly rents using the collected rent pe- 
riods. 

2. Determination and assignment of price relative calcu- 
lation usability codes—These codes will be used by the Hous- 
ing review and correction preprocessing system and in the 
price relative calculations for further computations for both 
the ‘rent’ and ‘rental equivalence’ indexes. 

3. Calculation of utility adjustments required to adjust for 
changes in the utilities provided by the landlord. 

4. Calculation of facility adjustments required to adjust for 
changes in other services provided by the landlord. 

5. Calculation of aging bias adjustments used to adjust 
for the slight monthly depreciation of rental properties. 

6. Calculation of structural change adjustments used to 
adjust for the addition to, or the removal from, the housing 
unit of central air conditioning, bedrooms, bathrooms, and 
other rooms. 

7. Calculation of cost of utilities adjustments, which are 
needed to remove utility costs, if included, from the contract 
rents (used for the ‘rental equivalence’ index). 
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8. Calculation of economic rents and economic rent price 
relatives using the normalized rents (1 above) and the adjust- 
ments mentioned in 3, 4, 5, and 6 above. These economic 
rents will yield price changes of constant quality across time 
for the ‘rent’ index. 

9. Calculation of pure rents and pure rent price relatives 
using the normalized rents (1 above) and the adjustments 
mentioned in 4, 5, 6, and 7 above. These pure rents will yield 
price changes of constant quality across time for the ‘rental 
equivalence’ index. 


These data are then made available to the analysts through 
the review and correction instrument. This instrument is a 
subsystem of the review and correction preprocessing sys- 
tem and handles the interactive review and correction func- 
tions. The review and correction preprocessing system also 
permits the interactive derivation of dependently derived 
micro data, so that the analysts may immediately observe the 
results of their corrections. 


Index estimation 


The Housing and the Commodities and Services programs do 


not directly calculate indexes. Instead, they produce “price rela- 
tives,” which are used in the index estimation system for basic 
index calculation. Price relatives are ratios of price change from 
the previous month (7-1) to the current month (T ), and basic 
index calculation updates the last month’s indexes (T—1) into the 
current month (T ). (As explained above a decision was made 
for the revision that the renter sample would be reweighted to 
represent owner units in the same segment.) 


Weighting during the price relative calculation. The renter 
and owner costs of housing in the segment (see “Weighting 
during segment sample selection” above) become the basis of 
the renter and owner weights used by the price relative calcu- 
lation for the segment. 

To derived the total renter weight in the segment ( RW, ), 
the segment weight ( W, ) must be adjusted by the proportion 
of renter cost in the segment (RA, ) and the expectation of 

selecting a renter in the segment ( RP. ). 

The proportion of renter cost in the segment ( RA, ) is the 
renter cost (RC, ) divided by the total cost (TC, ). 


RA, = RC, /TC, 
The expectation of selecting a renter in the segment ( RP, ) 


is the number of sampled housing units in the segment (_§ U. ) 
divided by the total number of housing units in the segment 


(HU,). 
RP, = SU,/ HU, 
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The total renter weight for the segment ( RW, ), therefore, 
is the segment weight (W_ ) times the reciprocal of the renter 
cost proportion ( RA, ) adjusted by the proportion of sampled 
renters (RP. ). 


1 pic. p HUE 


oe eee 
ai ie RA, * RP. 4 "RC, "SU. U, 

To derived the total owner weight in the segment ( OW, }y 
the segment weight ( W, ) must be adjusted by the proportion 
of owner cost in the segment (OA, ) and the expectation of 
selecting a renter in the segment ( RP. ). Because owners are 
not being sampled and the renters are being reweighted to 
represent owners the RP. is used in both derivations. 

The proportion of owner cost (QA, ) is the owner cost 
(OC, ) divided by the total cost (TC; ). 


OA, = OC, / TC, 


The total owner weight for the segment (OW, ), there- 
fore, is the segment weight (W_ ) times the reciprocal of the 
owner cost proportion (OA,) adjusted by the proportion of 
sampled renters ( RP, ). 


1 TC, . HU, 
oe * cele 


W, = W,*+——_—_ = 
: OA,*RP, ° OC, SU, 
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The renter and owner weights are ratios of expenditures, 
not expenditures themselves, so there is no need to convert 
them into quantities by dividing them by base rents or base 
implicit rents. In addition, the renter and owner weights are 
being derived from 1990 census data, while the first rent 
data will be collected no earlier than 1997, so there should 
be no autocorrelation effects. In short, there appears to be 
no fear of formula bias in the ‘rent’ and ‘rental equivalence’ 
estimators. 


The ‘rent’ and ‘rental equivalence’ estimators. The ‘rent’ 
estimator is based on the change in the “economic rent,” 
which is basically the “contract rent,” adjusted for any 
changes in the quality of the housing unit. Because of the 
panel structure used in the Housing sample, the current eco- 
nomic rents for sampled, renter-occupied units within a seg- 
ment, weighted by the renter weight, are divided by the pre- 
vious (J—6) economic rents for sampled, renter-occupied units 
within a segment, weighted by the renter weight. The result 
represents the 6-month change in rent for all renter-occupied 
units in the segment. 

In a parallel calculation, the current pure rents (which ex- 
clude the cost of any utilities included in the rent contract) 
for sampled, renter-occupied units within a segment, 


weighted by the owner weight, are divided by the previous 
(T-6) pure rents for sampled, renter-occupied units within a 
segment, weighted by the owner weight. This is used as a 
proxy for the 6-month change in the equivalent rent for all 
Owner-occupied units in the segment. 

The functions of the price relative calculation have béen 
designed to make use of the parallel ‘rent’ and ‘rental equiva- 
lence’ computations. In general, the calculation aggregates 
the weighted rents for the units (i) in the index area (A) for 
the current period (7) and for the period 6 months earlier (T- 
6), and then computes the price relatives: 


W, * Rr 
REL, 674 a yw, * Ri 7-6 


icA 


When the calculation is run for Rent, economic rents 
( ER, ) and renter weights ( RW, ) are used. That is, 


>) RW, ER, , 
RE. rent = icA 
T-6,T,A >| RW, * ER 4 


icA 


When the calculation is run for ‘rental equivalence,* pure 


Footnotes 


‘Primary sampling units are the metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas 
defined as the cpi area sample. (See pages 10-17.) 


? Eugene F. Brown and William H. Johnson, “Comparison of Stratifica- 
tion Designs for the Housing Sample of the Consumer Price Index,” 1994 
Proceedings of the Section on Survey Research Methods, American Statisti- 
cal Association. 


> Two examples of out-of-scope addresses are units occupied by owners 
or relatives of the landlord. Because the owner sample is being dropped, 


rents ( PR; ) and owner weights (OW, ) are used. That is, 


= LOW,*PR, 
REL — ieA 
T-6,7,A > Ow, * PR 
icA 


Because the index estimation system needs a 1-month price 
relative, rather than a 6-month price relative, the 6th root of 
the RELr-6,7, is derived: 


REL,_1 74 te REL, 67,4 


and then passed to the estimation system for basic index com- 
putation for the ‘rent’ and ‘rental equivalence’ item strata. 


The ‘rent’ and ‘rental equivalence’ item strata have not 
been changed in the 1998 revision item structure, but the re- 
vision area structure and the basic aggregation weights will 
be brought into the CPI in late 1997. The revision price rela- 
tive calculation and the revision Housing sample will not be 
ready for use in the revised CPi until January 1999. During 
1998, the current Housing sample will be priced, and the cur- 
rent price relative calculation will provide price relatives 
through December 1998. A Concordance program is being 
developed to map the price relatives for the current area struc- 
ture to the revision area structure. O 


owner-occupied units are out of scope. In the case of relatives, it has been 
determined that, if the tenant is a relative of the landlord, it is very difficult 
to collect data on market rents. Because the relative usually gets some type 
of rent reduction that cannot easily be determined, the units are considered 
out of scope. 

‘The price relative calculation also will handle the estimation of price 
relatives for the official Laspeyres index and the Geometric Means index. 
The same economic and pure rents, but different renter and owner weights, 
will be used for the Geometric Means index. 
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, 1998 CPI Revision: Hospital § 


Revision of the CPI hospital 
services component 


Upcoming modifications are designed to capture current 

service delivery patterns, reimbursement methods, and payment 
sources for hospital visits, rather than what the hospital charges 
for individual treatment inputs; the result will be an index 

that better reflects price changes in the dynamic health care field 


ffective January 1997, the Bureau of La- 
B= Statistics will begin publication of 

a revised ‘hospital and related services’ 
index, a component of the ‘medical care’ ma- 
jor group of the Consumer Price Index (CPI). 
The revised index incorporates several impor- 
tant improvements in the structural definition 
and methodology used to measure hospital 
price change. These developments are the 
product of several years of data gathering from 
the hospital industry and from BLS field staff 
currently pricing hospital services. (See exhibit 
1.) Experience gained through implementation 
of intermediate enhancements since 1990 also 
contributed significantly to the final direction 
of these changes. 

This article first outlines the changes that 
will be made to the ‘hospital services’ index, 
and the likely benefits of these changes. Next, 
it discusses the immediate impact of the 
changes on CPI data users and on field collec- 
tion activities. And finally, it explains where 
the changes position the CPI relative to future 
industry developments and alternative meth- 
ods for measuring hospital price movement. 
(Changes in the measurement of nursing home 
price movement are not covered here.) 


Background 


The CPI item structure, which is used in the 
sample allocation and index estimation pro- 
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cesses,' currently partitions the consumer mar- 
ketplace into seven major groups of expendi- 
tures. (After the 1998 revision of the overall 
CPI, the item structure will have eight major 
groups.) ‘Medical care’ is a major group in 
both the current and the 1998 item structures, 
and as of December 1995, it represented 7.362 
percent of total consumer expenditures.” By 
definition, the medical care expenditures eli- 
gible for the CPI represent out-of-pocket ex- 
penses paid by the consumer. Fees (not re- 
couped through health insurance) paid directly 
to retail outlets for medical goods and to doc- 
tors and other medical professionals, as well 
as insurance premiums paid by consumers for 
health care coverage, are considered to be di- 
rect consumer out-of-pocket medical expenses. 

The ‘medical care’ major group is divided 
into subcategories consisting of two interme- 
diate groups (‘medical care commodities’ and 
‘medical care services’), four expenditure 
classes (of which ‘hospital services’ is one), 
and nine published strata. Strata are the build- 
ing blocks of the CPI item structure.’ It is at 
the stratum level of the CPI item structure hier- 
archy that the most basic aggregate prices are 
calculated, and that quality and quantity are 
held constant. Due to the importance of the 
item stratum in the calculation of the CPI, im- 
provements to stratum sampling and defini- 
tions, and to the ability of item strata to re- 
flect what is available in the marketplace, will 


improve the quality of CPI estimates of price change. 

Hospital services is a uniquely difficult area in which to 
measure price change. Defining the hospital service in itself 
presents special issues within the parameters of a modified 
Laspeyres index* such as the CPI. Attempting to identify and 
fix the limits of items in an industry in which technological 
advances continuously redefine an already difficult-to-de- 
scribe output has made it necessary to take a new look at the 
traditional inputs formula for describing hospital services.° It 
is possible to view the hospital industry’s output from mul- 
tiple perspectives related to its various producers and con- 
sumers. For the 1997 revision of the CPI hospital sample, a 
payor-centered, treatment-related view has been taken as a 
first step toward a future measurement of hospital visit out- 
comes that will be fully patient-centered. 


Developments since the 1987 revision 


As part of the 1987 CPI revision, BLS implemented improve- 
ments in the ‘medical care’ CPI, including an expansion of the 
definition of services eligible for inclusion in the hospital index 
and an improved procedure for estimating price change of 
health insurance, which is not directly priced for the CPI. Since 
the 1987 revision, a series of steps (exhibit 1) have been taken 
to gather clarifying information on the ways in which hospitals 
and insurers describe medical care services, on the different 
reimbursement methods in use, and particularly on the on- 
going availability of hospital reimbursement data to regu- 
larly visiting CPI field staff. The January 1997 improvements 
to the hospital index are the result of these field studies. 
They include a restructuring of the item strata, a new defini- 
tion of the service to be priced, a revised data collection in- 
strument, and new hospital data collection procedures. 


The 1997 changes to the index 


The most visible change to the current hospital index is in 
the way in which it is defined within the CPI item structure. 
The expenditure class, ‘hospital and related services,’ is an 
umbrella category for various subsets or strata of hospital 
services. For the 1997 hospital index revision, three previ- 
ously published hospital strata—two. ‘inpatient services’ 
strata (‘hospital room,’ and ‘other inpatient services’) which 
included ‘nursing homes,’ and one ‘outpatient services’ stra- 
tum—have been combined into two published strata. The 
new strata are ‘hospital services’ and ‘nursing home ser- 
vices.’® (See exhibit 2.) 

In addition to the structural change, the new ‘hospital ser- 
vices’ index uses a different and broader definition of the 
service to be priced. The new item definition identifies a hos- 
pital visit with multiple inputs as a single item; the current 
definition treats each input to a visit as a separate item. These 


changes move the hospital index toward a more global clas- 
sification of hospital services, with several advantages: 


e The restructuring away from three hospital strata with 
fixed relative weights to one inclusive hospital services stra- 
tum will allow the CPI to account for shifts over time in the 
mix of inpatient and outpatient services. This also makes it 
possible for the CPI to follow the price movement of a medi- 
cal procedure as it moves from an inpatient service delivery 
setting to an outpatient setting when necessary. The current 
structure prohibits this type of price comparison because 
sample items are selected within a specific stratum and are 
not allowed to change stratum, nor can price comparisons be 
made between strata. 

e The-new structure will direct the CPI away from nar- 
rowly defined categories of hospital service inputs priced in- 
dependently of one another, as is the case under the current 
methodology. Because the details of hospital treatment in- 
puts, including specific supplies, diagnostic tools, and proce- 
dures, are continuously evolving, the broader view of hospi- 
tal services de-emphasizes individual price movements within 
specific hospital departments and underscores the impact of 
important price-determining factors at the hospital level.’ 

e The combination of all price observations into one stra- 
tum will greatly diminish the distortions in price change mea- 
surement that can occur when an item-area index change is 
based on just one or two heavily weighted prices. There 
should be sufficient sample allocated to the stratum to ensure 
that all item-area hospital index estimates are more reliable. 

e The simultaneous move to pricing bundles of services in 
the aggregate will help to reduce the variance that results from 
averaging price changes for highly volatile individual inputs. 

e The new structure should significantly reduce the need in 
the hospital services component for the collapsing process, 
whereby price change in index-area sample cells with no price 
observations for the month is imputed from the change noted 
for a different but related stratum in the same index area. 


Item redefinition. The scope of items selected for pricing in 
hospitals will be substantially broadened under the revised 
index procedures. For hospitals, the unique item* has been 
redefined as the hospital visit, a broader entity, based on the 
contents of a “live” hospital bill. The hospital visit is a bundle 
of complementary hospital services that together are de- 
signed to achieve the desired outcome. The patient experi- 
ences the hospital by means of this entity, the visit. A visit 
may consist of one outpatient service (or purchase), or may 
comprise a week’s stay and a multitude of personal inpatient 
services. These individual services, such as a night in a hos- 
pital room, lab tests, anesthesia for surgery, or emergency 
treatment, are the components of the visit as gestalt. Visits, 
as opposed to individual services, now increasingly form the 
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basis for payment determination, and also can provide the 
framework for a CPI hospital services item description. 

The new item definition and the difficulties associated 
with obtaining a transaction price called for the develop- 
ment of a new data collection instrument for hospital ser- 
vices. The primary focus of the improved data collection 
instrument (or checklist) introduced in May 1996 is the con- 
cept of the hospital visit as a surrogate for the treatment re- 
ceived during a defined stay in the hospital. The new hospi- 
tal checklist permitted field staff who collect prices in the 
sample of hospitals throughout the United States to select 
item samples that better reflect current service delivery pat- 
terns, reimbursement methods, and payment sources. 

Integral to this redefinition is an intensification of BLS’ 
long-standing efforts to obtain hospital transaction (reim- 
bursement) prices rather than hospital list (chargemaster) 
prices.® This involves knowing the terms under which the 
insurer and the patient (the payors) will reimburse the hos- 
pital. The new checklist emphasizes identification of the 
payor based on hospital revenues from different payors, and 
the selection of a recent hospital bill reimbursed by the se- 
lected payor. One goal for selecting and naming a payor is to 
obtain a reimbursement rate or transaction price as often as 
possible in the CPI hospital sample. 

From May through August of 1996, field staff reselected 
items newly defined as hospital visits in the majority of hospi- 
tals that currently contribute price data to the CPI. Reselection 
has allowed BLS to replace many of the items now viewed as 
hospital care inputs with more comprehensive sets of services 
formed from key elements of selected patient bills. Key ele- 
ments are factors that directly influence reimbursement for 
the hospital visit, such as important characteristics of the pa- 
tient and an overview of the range and complexity of services 
provided during the visit. 


New data collection instrument and procedures. Changes in 
the hospital price data collection process are closely related 
to the structural modifications and item redefinitions de- 
scribed above. The chief features of the new checklist, which 
is used for both item initiation and description building, are: 


e combination of both inpatient and outpatient services into 
one collection document mirroring the new item structure; 

e focus on patient characteristics; 

e placement of the payor high in the specification hier- 
archy of price-determining characteristics; 

e request for basic contract terms of sampled payors; 

e identification of types of transaction and other prices; 

e several options for payor reimbursement method; and 

e abroad listing of procedures and services based on the 
contents of the bill, included as an indication of the complex- 
ity of the visit. 
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The item description, a set of pricing cues for cP field 
staff and respondents, contains the essential features of the 
item that was selected initially through probability sampling 
and constructed.on the checklist. As a template for the actual 
hospital visit, the description encompasses the set of charac- 
teristics that define how the hospital visit is fixed as the 
unique item. In the CPI,a unique item is a good or service 
with a unique price that represents a broader item category. 
For hospital services, this set consists of attributes of a real 
patient, including the insurance characteristic (and thus, the | 
reimbursement method), combined with specific features of 
the patient stay at the hospital, all taken from a live bill. 

The insurance characteristic has the greatest potential to 
influence the item transaction price or amount of reimburse- 
ment. Is the patient insured? Who will pay and under what 
arrangement? The new procedures and collection forms for 
the hospital price index particularly address insurance re- 
lated variables. Additional examples of patient variables that 
govern the contents of the hospital visit, as found on a bill, 
are: Admitting diagnosis, severity of presenting condition, 
complications, concomitant health, and age.'° 

Beyond the insurance type, name of the insurer, and terms 
of the insurance contract, data on the patient required for the 
item description include patient classification (medical, sur- 
gical, psychiatric, burn, neonatal, maternity, AIDS, and so 
forth); a recorded diagnosis based on a national, international, 
or internal diagnosis coding system; and information on 
whether the patient paid out-of-pocket for a private room, 
telephone, toiletry kit, or any portion of the final bill. Most of 
these data will remain constant over time in the unique item 
description. 

Other potential price factors included on the checklist are: 
Local government regulation of hospital prices, actual length 
of patient stay, other one-time charges, and the expiration 
date of the current contract with the insurer. To communicate 
the range of services provided to the individual patient as 
recorded on the bill, an extensive list of categories and sub- 
categories of services has been provided for simple docu- 
mentation. Referring to the bill, field staff will note appli- 
cable items on the list—no individual chargemaster prices 
for these specifics are to be recorded in direct conjunction 
with this list. If the chargemaster is the basis of reimburse- 
ment, individual prices will be recorded elsewhere on the 
collection form. This list will be completed even when refer- 
encing a reimbursement method that disregards the detail of 
the visit, such as per diem or case rate. 

Instructions accompanying the new data collection instru- 
ment are an expansion of the 1994 sample rotation proce- 
dures mentioned in exhibit 1. Through revenue-based dis- 
aggregation," field staff will first determine the number of 
inpatient versus outpatient descriptions to be completed in 
the specific hospital, and then will request data on revenues 


Exhibit 1. 


Chronology of research on the ‘hospital services’ index following the 1987 
CPI revision 


Activity Participants 


1989-1990 | In 1988 and 1989, cpops' hospitals were asked about 
nonmedicare use of diagnosis related groups (DRGs) and 
availability of related data. 


Two-fifths of hospital sample (1988 and 1989 crops 
Primary Sampling Units (PSUs)) were approached; 
33 hospitals participated 


Results _| In responding hospitals, 50 percent of eligible nonmedicare, 
third-party payors used DRGs; 50 percent of respondents 


would provide DRG information to field staff. 


1990 


The data collection instrument was revised to include DRGs. Fifty CPI sample hospitals in New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut 


Results | Inpatient items in the three States were reselected using 
State-defined DRGs as the universe, comprising approximately 


10 percent of the total hospital sample. 


1991 Inquiries were made into use of ICD—9? codes as One-fifth of sample was approached (1990 CPops 


a description basis. Cities); 31 hospitals in 10 PSUs participated 
Results | Thirty hospitals used IcD-9 codes for inpatient diagnosis; 24 
also used these codes for outpatient diagnosis. Fourteen of the 
thirty-one indicated they had partial ability to calculate 
charges based on ICD-9 codes; 17 said they could not do so. 
1991 In August, inquiries were made into the type and availability Hospital sample in all on-cycle PSUs (approximately 
of reimbursement data for eligible payors. three-fifths of the hospital outlet sample) 


Results |The following information on reimbursement data and its 


availability was obtained: 
Percent of responding hospitals: 


Reimbursed by published charges, with contract discount: 
SIC MELOSS/BIUC SICIA eet assleetieselocarasccdesscteessessessees 53 
SCE ROTA es ere Is css Se cece st se tstvetneonasversbsovseseonese 61 


Reimbursed by per diem or DRG: 


Blue Cross/Blue. Shield ....c:...:..ccsecccccesssessnsossvousssesoes 37 

PB OTTER CA nee vaste sau 5 paly zac crys cbacsancbasteoushecbédacdsd cave’ 8 
Paid full chargemaster: 

PAINE TOSS BUC) SLICING 500.2352: scaceocaesestcovceesessescdecsstesst 5 

COPTER Ur Cy oe ON SoU a a 23 


Other payment method, or the payment method varied: 
PS MCECTOSS/ BUC) Sie ccscacecessscesaqsssesdecnceschsacsudssocseds 
CORTTE TESTE US OS RE EIR SOF Sere een ee 8 
Data were made available to cp! field staff 
on regular basis: 
Be teNeTOSs/ Ble Sica a ee a 50 
ASOTUINST CLAS Ree taretees ac cree ea ovisdsssoneodlobes Geeettnstcscteserses 18 


Fifty percent of responding hospitals said Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
data were available; only 18 percent said that data for other 
carriers would be available. 


1992 Visits were made to Producer Price Index (PPI) sample Five recently initiated hospitals in Texas plus one 
hospitals.3 nonsample hospital in Tennessee 
Results | Hospital analysts gathered further information on difficulties in 


tracking treatments over time, reimbursement methods in use, and 
proportions of medicare, medicaid, and other patients. 
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Ssloime Continued—Chronology of research on the ‘hospital services’ index 


following the 1987 CPi revision 


1993 Analysts visited sample hospitals and field staff Fourteen hospitals and twelve field staff in New 
in the Northeast. York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Maryland 


Results | Analysts gathered information on treatment paths, patient 
distribution, and State DRG rates. Respondents and field staff 
advocated annual, semi-annual, or quarterly pricing over 
current monthly schedule; stressed proprietary nature of 
reimbursement information. Field staff discussed ways 

to improve pricing process. 


BLS fielded special hospital instructions in CPOPS cities The 1992, 1993, 1994 crops cities, three-fifths of 
to select payors when initiating hospital services, sample hospitals attempted over a 3-year period 

and to incorporate DRGs and per diems when appropriate 
to selected payor. 


Results | The representation of nonchargemaster prices in the 
‘hospital services’ index was increased from 6 percent 

to approximately 20 percent. There is more evidence 

of success in later CPOPS years, after field staff acclimation 
to new requirements. Field staff learned to identify best 
respondents for new data, the types of hospital data reports 
that typically were available for disaggregation, and new 
pricing needs. 


Extensive input was obtained from field staff through 
a series of 12 workshops and a national survey on improving 
CPI medical care data collection. 


About 150 field staff in workshops; 100 field staff 
responded to written survey 


Results 


Field staff shared views on new procedures, as well as 
likely respondent reaction. Their main concerns were 
respondent burden and confidentiality. 


BLS tested two new versions of initiation procedures 
for hospitals using a draft of revised data collection instrument. 
The new format collapsed hospital services from three strata 
into one stratum, and emphasized payor and patient 
characteristics. 


Three staff members tested both versions in 10 hospi- 
tals in Colorado, Wisconsin, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts 


Optimal version of instructions was identified, along with 
several important revisions to draft instrument and procedures. 
Checklist and instructions were put into final form. 


Results 


New forms and procedures were fielded nationwide in May 
1996, following a 2-day training session. For all hospitals in 
sample, field staff either selected new items or transcribed 
currently collected data already using transaction prices onto 
new forms. 


National hospital sample in all CPI primary sampling 
areas. Sixty branch and field managers participated in 
training course 


Results | From May through August 1996, field staff reselected items using 


new forms and procedures in the majority of sample hospitals. 


New cP! for ‘hospitals’ is to be published, starting with data 
for January 1997. 


‘Continuing Point of Purchase Survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau of ? International Classification of Diseases, 9th rey. (World Health Orga- 
the Census for BLS. In this program, families ina designated urban areaare _ nization, 1988). 


surveyed about the locations in which they purchased various categories of 3 The PPI program fielded its hospital sample in 1992 and published its 
items and the amount of money they spent at those retail establishments. new hospital index for January 1993. 
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generated from the hospital’s-various payors. After ineligible 
payors such as medicare, medicaid, auto policy personal in- 
jury protection plans, workers’ compensation, and State 
payors for local jail inmates have been eliminated from the 
universe, revenue-based disaggregation continues in order 
to pick the series of payors whose reimbursements the CPI 
will track in the hospital. 

Ideally, field staff will record the key information from the 
most recently closed-out bill for each of the selected payors. 
The key information sought concerns the patient characteris- 
tics, the diagnosis, the treatment given during the hospital visit, 
and the amount of reimbursement received or expected to be 
received from the payors, including the insured patient.!? In 
the subsequent monthly pricing process, while the payor identi- 
fication and key elements will remain constant, it is possible for 
other elements to change, including reimbursement method, 
service delivery setting, and the range of services needed to 
treat the original diagnosis.” 

For diagnosis related groups (DRGs), per diems, packages, 
and other case rates, an accurate reimbursement amount for 
a unique item thus described can be readily obtained during 
pricing. Fee-for-service contracts, which still constitute a sub- 
stantial proportion of insurance plans, require special han- 
dling. Because the CPI data collection and processing systems 
are not equipped to handle all the details of a lengthy hospital 
bill, field staff describing an inpatient or outpatient fee-for- 
service quote (including a self-payor) will use the live bill to 
record a bundle of core services provided during the patient’s 
visit. They will report chargemaster prices for each item of 
the core description available from the bill, and use that bundle 
as a blueprint for the entire visit when they return to update. 
The reported price becomes the sum of the listed components 
minus any formally negotiated discounts to the insurers off 
the chargemaster fee. The bundle will remain fixed through- 
out the pricing of a fee-for-service quote. 


Advantages. The new procedures for item selection have 
several advantages. First, they allow for a changing distri- 
bution between inpatient and outpatient quotes that is spe- 
cific to the hospital and not based on national level data. As 


more treatments move to the outpatient setting, more hospi- 
tals are generating greater revenue from outpatient services. 
Outpatient services, therefore, will have a greater chance 
than previously of being selected during disaggregation and 
priced on an ongoing basis. Until now, the relative impor- 
tances of the inpatient and outpatient strata, and the result- 
ing number of inpatient and outpatient quotes in the CPI 
sample, have been dictated by national cost weights for hos- 
pital room, other ancillary services, and outpatient service 
expenditures from the Consumer Expenditure Survey, com- 
bined with the constraints of the CPI sample optimization 
model. Historical BLS data indicate that prices for inpatient 
and outpatient services move differently, particularly in the 
short run, so their relative weights can have an important 
effect on movements of the national hospital index. 

The payor factor has been made prominent in the hierarchy 
of item characteristics to underscore the fact that payor identi- 
fication, along with inpatient or outpatient hospital setting, is 
a Vital price factor and should remain constant throughout pric- 
ing.’ In light of increasingly prevalent aggregate payment 
practices used by insurers, such as per diem, capitation ,"* 
and various case rates that establish reimbursement limits 
for visits viewed in the aggregate, the importance of the 
specifics of services provided during a hospital visit has 
tended to recede before the identification of the payor and 
the terms under which the visit will be reimbursed. 

On the new hospital checklist, the basic contract terms 
will be catalogued via checklist specifications that indicate: 


1) how the payment is to be split between insurer and 
patient, if at all; 

2) the precise type of transaction price being collected 
(or not); and 

3) the method of reimbursement in use, such as DRG or 
fee-for-service. 


The new description format, while allowing BLS to keep key 
diagnosis, treatment, patient, and payor characteristics con- 
stant, also permits field staff to tune into possible changes in 
hospital setting, advancing technology, and payor contracts. 


'>4aleigvame CPI publication structure for ‘hospital services’ 


Current CPI structure 


Hospital and related services 
Hospital room 
Other inpatient services’ 
Hospital outpatient services 


Structure effective January 1997 


Hospital and related services 
Hospital services 
Inpatient hospital services 
Outpatient hospital services 
Nursing home services 


Index base year 


1982— 84 = 100 
Dec. 1996 = 100 
Dec. 1996 = 100 
Dec. 1986 = 100 
Dec. 1996 = 100 


Currently, ‘nursing and convalescent home care’ is part of the ‘other inpatient services’ stratum. 


i... 
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BLS analysts have reasoned that, as a consequence of cur- 
rent trends in reimbursement for medical care, a broad-brush 
approach to describing hospital services may be in order 
more often than a minute-detail approach. Nevertheless, for 
purposes of assessing potential changes in quality of the 
service offered, the new aggregate method still must docu- 
ment and regularly review key visit descriptors to detect any 
changes in quality of the hospital visit. Some of the charac- 
teristics targeted for this purpose will relate to the hospital 
itself, such as average length of stay and nurse-to-patient 
ratio. Other descriptors may correspond to the type of sur- 
gery conducted for a particular diagnosis or to changes in 
treatment setting for the typical delivery of the service. A 
change in one of these characteristics will alert the analyst 
to a possible change in the quality of the item described that 
might have contributed to a price change. 


Impact on the CPi process 


These procedural modifications have effects on many levels. 
With respect to the data collection process, field staff and 
respondents already have experienced a great deal of the 
change. While on the one hand, respondents are supplying a 
different type of data than before, they also are able to exer- 
cise greater autonomy in how they provide these data. Field 
staff have learned to perceive hospital services price collec- 
tion in a fresh way, including a new vocabulary and different 
modes of actual data collection. Data collection now will 
rely more heavily on creative combinations of fax, telephone, 
voice mail, and multiple contacts than on personal visit col- 
lection. This approach should improve the response rate for 
the index, because it provides greater flexibility in the mode 
and timing of respondent reports. 

The CPI hospital index will consist of a greater proportion 
of price changes for a global service experienced by the pa- 
tient during a hospital stay. Increased numbers of transac- 
tion prices based on estimated reimbursements for these vis- 
its will result from these changes, along with the ability to 
distinguish between chargemaster rates that represent trans- 
action prices and those that do not. 

The medical industry will continue to produce advances 
in medical device and pharmaceutical technology. As a result 
of the hospital index modifications to data collection proce- 
dures, the CPI should be able to identify when these techno- 
logical enhancements become prevalent in individual hospi- 
tals. The updated pricing process provides for a regular re- 
view of a list of basic services recorded from the original bill— 
a simple recounting of the types of services consumed by the 
patient during the original visit. Through review of this 
broadly stated list of services, adjustments in hospital policy, 
facility, or equipment available and in dominant use for treat- 
ment of the designated diagnosis will become evident. As a 
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result, BLS will be able to choose whether to substitute the 
updated procedure for the old one, and whether to consider 
the “new” procedure as comparable to the old. 

This new review method supports the CPI item eligibility 
rules that the outlet must have sold the item in the last year 
and that it must expect that it will continue to sell the item.’ 
The substitution and quality adjustment processes replace, 
in accordance with strict rules, discontinued or much-out- 
of-date items with current merchandise, thereby reducing 
sample losses that would otherwise occur when outlets dis- 
continue items or when items become outdated. This de- 
scription review process will not focus on the individual 
details of the originally described visit. It will strive to cap- 
ture, through the description review, changes in the hos- 
pital’s approach or policy for treating the diagnosis. 


Publication changes.'® The item strata reclassification will 
be the most apparent aspect of the change to users because 
it will affect the index series that BLS publishes at the na- 
tional level. Due to the collapsing of the differentiated hos- 
pital services strata into a single stratum, it will not be pos- 
sible to continue a series for the ‘hospital room’ index, 
which has been part of the CPI since 1935. To ease the tran- 
sition to the new structure, BLS will calculate and publish 
special substrata indexes for ‘inpatient hospital services’ and 
for ‘outpatient hospital services.’ The ‘inpatient hospital ser- 
vices’ substratum index will be composed of the old ‘hospi- 
tal room’ and ‘other inpatient services’ data minus the 
weights for ‘nursing home services.’ The ‘outpatient ser- 
vices’ substratum index will correspond directly to the cur- 
rent ‘outpatient services’ index. Substrata indexes are not 
used directly in the calculation of the overall CPI because 
the item samples are not designed to support them. Their 
weights are allowed to shift, and in the case of hospitals, 
medical treatments may move between them. The new sub- 
stratum series for ‘inpatient services’ will be on a Decem- 
ber 1996 = 100.0 basis; the substratum series for ‘outpa- 
tient services’ will be continuous with the old outpatient 
stratum series, so that its initial, December 1996, value will 
equal the final, December 1996, value of the old series. 

The ‘hospital and related services’ index is considered 
continuous, and will still be published with an index base of 
1982-1984 = 100. Because ‘hospital services’ and ‘nursing 
home services’ are new index series and there are no com- 
parable preceding index series, BLS will set the base period 
for these new indexes to December 1996=100. 


Directions for future study 


Measuring the price change for hospital services is par- 
ticularly complex. On the industry side, a hospital service 
is actually a bundle of services producing a specific ex- 


pected outcome. The technology applied to produce this 
outcome, however, is constantly changing. The risks are 
high; the costs of inputs tend to be high. On the consumer 
side, the outcome of the service historically has been the 
primary guiding force behind consumer decisionmaking, 
with price playing a minor role in the demand process be- 
fore the evolution of managed care. And increasingly, third- 
party payors are reimbursing hospitals for services provided 
to patients based on factors other than the inputs the hospi- 
tals apply to the patients. 

In the CPI, medical care is fragmented into several com- 
modities and services, many of which are components of 
actual hospital service bundles, such as physicians’ services, 
prescription drugs, and personal medical equipment. Each 
major medical care category has its own expenditure class 
and strata in the item structure, its own index, and its unique 
data collection procedures. Although many of these items, 
in their own right, have individual markets, many of them 
share a market with other medical care products. The prod- 


ucts and services within the ‘medical care’ component of the 
CPI do not exist in a vacuum, but are complements of one 
another. Changes in one medical care service area may in- 
fluence price movement in another. This presents a general 
dilemma because the CPI item structure partitions these goods 
and services into separately functioning units. 

One way to resolve this structural fragmentation problem 
relative to hospitals is to focus on the hospital bill, as the BLS 
Producer Price Index and now the CPI have done. (See the 
box on this page for a description of the current Producer 
Price Index procedures.) The bill organizes consumption 
from various hospital departments into a whole for the indi- 
vidual patient. There are alternate ways to regard this unit, 
that is, the bill: As a series of inputs, as a record of consump- 
tion, or as a proxy for an outcome. While constituting a more 
aggregate approach, making the bill the focal point of pric- 
ing fails to counter the effects of the continued fragmenta- 
tion of price measurement for medical services provided out- 
side the hospital setting. 


In 1993, BLS first published the new Producer Price Index 
for hospitals. After a careful search of the literature and 
other medical care indexes, PPI staff opted to approach pric- 
ing hospital services through tracking insurance reimburse- 
ments to hospitals for selected diagnoses. They based their 
selection of diagnoses on a medicare study known as the 
Health Cost Utilization Project. This study provided data 
on the frequency of utilization of medicare diagnosis re- 
lated groups (DRGs). Through probability sampling based 
on these national-level data, the analysts selected a series 
of diagnoses for pricing in PPI sample hospitals across the 
country. PPI field staff entered each hospital outlet with a 
list of assigned diagnoses in hand and requested the most 
recent bill for each one. If possible, they obtained copies 
of the detailed bills, which they then transferred to dis- 
kettes and offered to their hospital respondents to aid in 
the subsequent pricing process. (See Brian Catron and 
Bonnie Murphy, “Hospital price inflation: what does the 
new PPI tell us?” Monthly Labor Review, July 1996, pp. 
24-31.) 

While both the ppi and the CPI programs now select bills 
as the basis for item descriptions, there are many differ- 
ences between their processes. First, the PPI samples from 
all areas of the country, urban and rural; the CPI prices in 
urban areas only, covering approximately 85 percent of the 
population. Second, the PPI program publishes national- 
level indexes for hospital type and selected diagnoses. The 
CPI also publishes its hospital services indexes at the na- 


Hospital services in the Producer Price Index (pri) 


tional level, but the ‘medical care services’ CPI, including 
‘hospital services,’ is published by metropolitan area, cen- 
sus region, and various region/city-size class indexes in 
addition to nationally. 

Third, the PPI staff based their sample on medicare DRGs 
using a national data base. Although medicare and med- 
icaid typically represent from one-third to two-thirds of 
hospital revenues, the CPI, which focuses mainly on out- 
of-pocket consumer expense, includes only the remaining 
proportion of the revenues—that generated by nonmedi- 
care and nonmedicaid patients. Only privately insured or 
self-paying patient revenues are eligible for the universe 
of items in the CPI for hospital services. The PPI covers 
the entire industry including medicare and medicaid, not 
just the consumer out-of-pocket portion. 

Fourth, as an index taking the consumer point of view, 
the CPI has adhered to its current practice of sampling 
items in each individual hospital in order to key into local 
spending patterns. The PPI staff used aggregated national 
medicare diagnosis data for their sampling process. Fifth, 
probability sampling for the revised hospital CPI was based 
on delivery setting and payor identification, rather than 
diagnosis. Finally, in their move toward a more patient- 
centered, global view of hospital services, the CPI analysts 
determined that a record of every item listed on the com- 
plete bill was not a requirement for pricing. Documenta- 
tion of essential price factors would provide the necessary 
detail. 
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An alternative approach involves measuring price change 
for health insurance premiums. Use of health benefit pack- 
ages as the item priced would eliminate the fragmentation 
inherent in the current item structure. Health care insurance 
benefit packages cover a wide range of medical services. 
Most policies include commodities and services from hospi- 
tals, laboratories, and physicians, as well as prescription 
drugs outside the hospital, thus bringing the variety of medi- 
cal care service categories under a single umbrella. Yearly 
health plan adjustments to benefit packages and the conse- 
quent potential changes in policy quality, however, have been 
the hazards of this solution.” 


Footnotes 


' See Walter Lane, “Changing the item structure in the Consumer Price 
Index,” pages 18-25, this issue. 

2 Relative importance of components in the crt, 1995, Bulletin 2476 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, February 1996), p. 6 


3 Lane, “Changing the item structure.” 


*Paul A. Armknecht and Daniel H. Ginsburg, “Measuring Price Changes 
in Consumer Services,” in Zvi Griliches, ed., Output Measurement in the Ser- 
vices Sector, National Bureau of Economic Research Studies in Income and 
Wealth, no. 56 (University of Chicago Press, 1992), pp. 110-11. . 


>For more information on hospital item descriptions, see Elaine M . Cardenas, 
“The cpl for hospital services: concepts and procedures,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, July 1996, pp. 32-42. 


° The ‘nursing home services’ stratum will include nursing home care, 
convalescent and rehabilitation care, and starting in 1998, also will include 
‘adult day care services.’ 


7 The “price” for hospital service items in the cP! has been defined as the 
total of monies received from patients and their nongovernment insurers. For a 
discussion on this, see Cardenas, “Concepts and procedures.” 


8 In the item sampling process, “you have arrived at a unique item...when 
the respondent can identify no further price determining characteristics upon 
which to form groups” for the category. cP! Commodities and Services Initia- 
tion Data Collection Manual (Bureau of Labor Statistics, October 1993), ch. 
6, “Disaggregation,” p. 2. 

° For a discussion of out-of-pocket expenses, reimbursements, and transac- 
tion prices, see Cardenas, “cpi hospital services.” 


’ Not all of these characteristics are addressed on the new checklist. 

" Disaggregation is the term given to sampling with probability-propor- 
tional-to-size, which is conducted on site, and usually is based on revenue as 
measure of size. 
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The difficult questions remain for further study. These 
include the effects of changes in quality of inputs and out- 
comes, the impact of new technologies, and modifications 
in service delivery due to increased hospital efficiencies such 
as benefits from economies of scale. CPI staff will undertake 
such research in the future. Improvements to the data col- 
lection instrument will facilitate the research process by pro- 
viding a variety of variables on both the global: and specific 
views of hospital treatment. This reorientation of the CPI for 
hospital services is an important first step to a more accu- 
rate and representative CPI index for ‘hospital and related 
services.’ O 


2 The Producer Price Index (Pp!), as part of its effort to expand measure- 
ment of price change in the services sector, adopted an industry series of hospi- 
tal indexes effective for its January 1993 publication. The prt hospital index is 
based on descriptions of services found on patient bills and the use of the reim- 
bursement rate as the reported price. The new cp! for hospitals is similar to the 
ppl hospital index only in that descriptions and prices also will be based on 
patient bills and reimbursement terms. The cr!’s focus and methodology for its 
hospital index are significantly different from that of the per. (For more on this, 
see the box comparing cp! and pri hospital indexes.) 


3 Prices for items with modified descriptions are not automatically com- 
pared, nor are the items automatically considered to be comparable. 


4 These are various aggregate ways of looking at hospital visits, with reim- 
bursements often based on a lump sum or flat fee for a time- or diagnosis- 
related service bundle. 


‘5 A move from the inpatient to outpatient setting for an item is possible 
under controlled circumstances. 


16 A capitated insurance plan is based on the number of members itis cover- 
ing and a projected amount of medical care expense over a designated period. 
Hospitals are reimbursed in advance on a periodic basis. The hospital must 
provide all care to plan members with the periodic funds it receives. 


” cpr Commodities and Services Pricing Data Collection Manual (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, October 1993), ch. 4, “Item eligibility rules at pric- 
ing,” pp 5-9. 

18 “Changing the Hospital and Related Services Component of the Con- 
sumer Price Index,” cp Detailed Report, June 1996, pp. 7-8. 


? The most recent test of pricing health insurance policies took place 
in 1986. At that time, insurers could not provide BLS with sufficient infor- 
mation for quality adjustments necessary when policy coverage changed 
each year. 
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New methodology for 
selecting CPI outlet samples 


A new Point-of-Purchase Survey, conducted 

in a computer-assisted telephone interview environment, 
eliminates the costs associated with personal-visit 

data collection and reduces the time required 

to edit, review, and process responses 


O maintain the accuracy of the Consumer 

Price Index (CPI), the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics conducts a review of the CPI pro- 
gram approximately every 10 years. Out of this 
review flows improvement initiatives known as 
CPI revisions. One of the major objectives of each 
revision of the CPI is to update the content and 
definition of its so-called market basket, the set 
of goods and services that are purchased for con- 
sumption by urban consumers and that are, 
therefore, eligible to be priced for the CPI. Con- 
sumers change their purchasing patterns over 
time, and to ensure a contemporaneous nexus be- 
tween average price change as measured by the 
CPI and the spending behavior of urban consum- 
ers, it is necessary to redefine and update the 
market basket periodically. 

One method used to modernize the CPI mar- 
ket basket is to revise the item classification 
structure. The structure is updated and redefined 
to correspond to a more current view of the con- 
sumer marketplace.'! The other method is called 
sample rotation, which is simply the ongoing 
process of reselecting the sample of products and 
services that represent the market basket items 
in each geographic area (primary sampling unit) 
included in the cri sample. This is accomplished 
by (1) reselecting the retail stores and business 
establishments to be visited by BLs field repre- 
sentatives and (2) reselecting the unique prod- 
ucts and services to be priced for the market bas- 
ket. For example, a cassette tape sold in Outlet 
A could be replaced by a compact disk sold in 


Outlet B to represent the market basket item 
“records and tapes.” 

Currently, sample rotation is engineered 
through the Continuing Point-of-Purchase Sur- 
vey (crops). This household survey provides the 
Bureau with a sampling frame of outlets and re- 
tail establishments visited by urban consumers. 
Conducted via a personal-visit interview, the crops 
obtains data on the types of goods and services 
consumers purchase, the amount of these expen- 
ditures, and the places the expenditures were 
made. The survey is administered roughly once 
every 5 years in each primary sampling unit (here 
after, sampling unit) on a rolling basis, so that 
every year 20 percent of all sampling units par- 
ticipate. The cri outlet and item samples are then 
updated and replaced in those sampling units, 
using information collected in the crops. Because 
rotation occurs every year, it has the advantage 
of providing a contemporaneous sample of 
unique goods and services to represent an other- 
wise fixed market basket of items. This allows 
the overall sample to represent current consumer 
spending behavior without overly compromising 
the cpi’s theoretical foundation as a fixed-base 
quantity price index. 

As part of the 1998 revision, the Bureau will 
substantially improve the administration of the 
cpops and, consequently, the sample rotation 
methodology. cpops data will be collected via 
computer-assisted telephone interviews (CAT), 
rather than by personal visit. The advantages and 
efficacy of collecting such data in a CATI envi- 
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ronment will allow a portion of all commodities and services 
to be updated, or rotated, in each sampling unit every year 
(category rotation), instead of rotating all commodities and 
services in 20 percent of the sampling units each year (area 
rotation). Currently, the time and travel costs associated with 
a personal-visit interview prohibit the Bureau from conduct- 
ing a cpops in every sampling unit every year. The cami data 
collection process eliminates these travel constraints and 
makes category rotation feasible. Category rotation will al- 
low the Bureau to respond to changes in the consumer mar- 
ketplace more rapidly. This article compares and contrasts 
the Bureau’s current area rotation methodology with the 
planned category rotation methodology. The critical role of 
crops data in the sample rotation process will be identified 
and the advantages of switching from the current personal- 
visit survey to a CATI survey discussed. 


Brief history of sample rotation 


Outlets and items constituting the cri sample were not always 
rotated between major revisions, and statistical sampling tech- 
niques were not always applied at the various stages of item 
and outlet sample selection. (See exhibit 1.) Prior to 1978, new 
items were introduced into the sample exclusively at the time of 
a major revision. In what was dubbed “specification pricing,” a 
set of very specific, unique products was selected to represent 
the market basket of all goods and services purchased by urban 
consumers in a particular geographic area. The detailed 
specifications for each item were basically the same for ev- 
ery store across the country. For example, heavyweight coats, 
wool or wool-blend sport coats, dungarees, and undershorts 
were selected to represent boys’ apparel in the 1964 revi- 
sion.” In fact, these were the only unique items included in 
the cri sample for boys’ apparel. Once selected, the price of 
a unique item was monitored until the next major revision— 
roughly 10 years later. Prior to the 1978 revision, the cpI 
outlet sample was identified and selected from among a va- 
riety of sources of retail businesses and consumption. 

By 1978, it was evident that tracking the price movements 
of roughly 400 preselected items in the same outlets, in each 
sampling unit, over a 10-year interval resulted in several theo- 
retical and practical shortcomings. First, confining the items 
priced for the cri to a relatively narrow band of the range of 
quality available in the market resulted in a sample that was 
not fully representative of the actual items consumed by the 
urban population.? Second, the various data sources used to 
produce an outlet sampling frame—a representative list of 
retail, wholesale, and service establishments at which urban 
consumers shopped—were not necessarily appropriate for the 
population represented by the cr1.* The data provided from 
these sources rarely gave sufficient detail on merchandise 
purchased in each outlet. This made it extremely difficult to 
select a sample of outlets that represented the true distribu- 
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tion of all retail establishments patronized by urban consum- 
ers. The preselection of unique products also created many 
item-outlet mismatches, because the preselected item was 
not always available for sale at the selected outlet. Finally, 
there was no systematic statistical process for the replace- 
ment of outlets that closed, moved, or changed their lines of 
merchandise. As a result, as new retail establishments and 
businesses appeared in the marketplace, the cri sample of 
outlets became antiquated and less representative of the out- 
lets actually patronized by the consumer population. 

In an effort to improve the cri item and outlet samples, - 
the 1978 revision championed several major innovations in 
sampling techniques which resulted in a market basket that 
was categorically more contemporaneous with consumer be- 
havior. The Point-of-Purchase Survey (Pops) was created to 
provide the Bureau with a representative outlet sample frame. 
In 1974, the pops was administered to approximately 20,000 
urban families. Survey respondents were queried about pur- 
chases in specific expenditure categories, referred to as POPS 
categories,° during a prescribed reference period. If a pur- 
chase was made, the outlet’s name and address were recorded 
along with the expenditure amount. Outlets identified in the 
1974 pops provided a scientific sampling frame for the ini- 
tial set of outlets that were selected for the 1978 revised cpt. 

The partitioning of the cri market basket into “item 
strata”® and “entry-level items”’ also was introduced with 
the 1978 revision. Item strata represented the major catego- 
ries of goods and services to be priced in each sampling 
unit—for example, eggs, laundry equipment, and boys’ ap- 
parel. Each item stratum was priced in each sampling unit. 
Because some item strata (for instance, laundry equipment) 
represented a broad range of goods, they were divided into 
subgroups known as entry-level items (for example, washers 
and dryers). The first part of the item selection process in- 
volved identifying the entry-level items to price for each item 
stratum in each sampling unit. Entry-level items were se- 
lected to represent the market basket of items in each sam- 
pling unit, using expenditure data reported in the 1972 and 
1973 Consumer Expenditure Surveys.® Then, selected en- 
try-level items were matched with selected outlets, using in- 
formation collected in the crops. 

In conjunction with the classification of item strata in the 
market basket, the Bureau replaced item specification pricing 
with store-specific pricing. Instead of pricing a preselected 
unique good or service universally across the country, field 
staff entered a store to collect the price of an entry-level item. 
Entry-level items represented a broader classification of goods 
and services than the preselected items that were previously 
used. All unique items included within a particular entry-level 
item (and sold within the outlet) became eligible for pricing. 
In a process called disaggregation, the sales information of 
the outlet was used to select a unique item to price within the 
selected entry-level item at the selected outlet.® This, in effect, 


Exhibit 1. 


Chronology of changes in 
sample rotation, 1940-98 
(projected) 


Sample rotation methodology 


© No sample rotation 

e No sample rotation 

© Specific items and outlets selected at time of revision 

e Outlet rotation by geographic area introduced 

e Entry-level items selected at time of revision; specific items 
selected at outlets 


e All outlets reselected in 20 percent of all primary sampling 
units each year; new outlets assigned entry-level item 
selected at time of revision; specific items reselected at 
new outlets 

e Rotation of entry-level items by geographic area joins 
outlet rotation 

e Entry-level items reselected at time of outlet rotation; 
specific items selected at outlets 

© All outlets reselected in 20 percent of all primary sampling 
units each year; new outlets assigned newly selected 
entry-level items; specific items reselected at new outlets 


e Outlet and item rotation by expenditure category replaces 
area rotation 

e Some items and outlets reselected in every primary 
sampling unit each quarter 

¢ Entry-level items reselected each quarter for items 
undergoing rotation; specific items selected at outlets 

e All items and outlets updated roughly every 4 or 5 years per 

primary sampling unit 


made the selection of items dependent upon each outlet’s sales 
and merchandising characteristics and greatly reduced the in- 
cidence of item-outlet mismatch. In addition, the process was 
designed to give an opportunity for every variety of an entry- 
level item within a store to be selected to represent the pur- 
chases of the entire item stratum. 

The concept of outlet sample rotation also was introduced 
with the 1978 revision. In 1977, the pops became a continuing 
survey (called the crops) and was administered each year to a 
sample of households in 20 percent of all sampling units con- 
stituting the cpi’s geographic sample. The crops was designed 
to update and replace the outlet sample in each sampling unit 
every 5 years, so that over a 5-year period, the entire cri outlet 
sample would be completely replenished. This area rotation 
design provided a systematic mechanism for the continuous 
replacement and replenishment of outlets between major re- 
visions of the cri. Each time a sampling unit underwent outlet 
rotation, newly selected outlets were matched with the same 
set of entry-level items that were selected at the start of the 
1978 revision. 

At the time of the 1987 revision, the concept of sample 
rotation was extended to market basket items. Beginning 
that year, sampling units that underwent outlet rotation also 


were subjected to item rotation. Not only were outlets 
reselected and replaced on the basis of the most recent cpops 
data, but the sample of entry-level items that were selected 
to represent the item strata were also reselected and updated. 
This was accomplished by using the two most recent avail- 
able years of expenditure data from the Consumer Expendi- 
ture Survey.'° For example, in 1988, the entry-level item 
“washing machines” may have been selected to represent 
the item stratum “laundry equipment” in a particular sam- 
pling unit. Five years later, when that sampling unit under- 
went outlet rotation, the entry-level item “dryers” may have 
been selected to represent laundry equipment. Item rotation 
incorporated shifts in current expenditure patterns into the 
selection of entry-level items. Hence, when a sampling unit 
underwent sample rotation, its updated sample of both out- 
lets and items were as current as possible and reflected 
changes in what consumers purchased and where they 
shopped. Reselecting entry-level items jointly with outlets 
also helped to reduce the number of item-outlet mismatches. 
The complete rotation of outlets and items concomitantly in 
20 percent of all sampling units every year resulted in a cpI 
sample that was continuously updated and modernized. 


crops and area sample rotation 


cP! outlet and item samples have been rotated together since 
1987. With the exception of the shelter components of rent 
and owners’ equivalent rent, all item strata constituting the 
cpr market basket in each sampling unit currently are sub- 
ject to rotation when the sampling unit undergoes outlet 
rotation." Items making up these strata form the commodi- 
ties and services portion of the cri, which accounts for 
roughly 75 percent of the expenditure weight of the cri mar- 
ket basket. The shelter components account for the remain- 
ing 25 percent.!* The crops provides the sampling frame of 
outlets for most commodities and services items to be priced 
in the cpr. Outlet frames for a few commodities and services 
items, dubbed non-pops items, are obtained from various 
other sources.” 

The crops has been conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, under contract with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on 
an ongoing basis since 1977. Three critical data elements 
are derived from the cpops survey: the names and addresses 
of outlets and retail establishments reported by the respond- 
ents; an estimate of the total daily expenditure, by pops cat- 
egory, for each unique outlet and each sampling unit 
half-sample,'* and the month and year (or base period) of 
the expenditure estimate. The survey was administered each 
year over a period of 4 to 6 weeks, usually beginning in 
April, to a sample of households in approximately 20 per- 
cent (17 of 85) of sampling units. The number of units inter- 
viewed, or consumer units,'> varied by sampling unit size, 
but averaged around 200.'° The survey was conducted dur- 
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ing a personal-visit interview, which averaged 80 minutes 
in length. Respondents were asked to report purchases made 
for roughly 147 pops categories. On average, approximately 
55 outlets were reported for each pops category within each 
sampling unit. About 50 percent of the outlets that were ac- 
tually reported in a given year were selected as part of the 
cpr outlet sample. Table 1 gives a statistical snapshot of the 
crops conducted between 1988 and 1994. 

The expenditure information collected in the cpops pro- 
vided the Bureau of Labor Statistics with a scientific method 
of selecting outlets. Those outlets with larger expenditure 
weights received a greater probability of selection. The col- 
lection of prices began in selected outlets roughly 1 calendar 
year after the crops data were collected. Each year, ap- 
proxmiately 20,000 items were replaced as part of sample 
rotation. cpops expenditure data also provided the fundamen- 
tal mechanism for weighting basic market basket items. Each 
item that was priced for the cri was assigned an implicit quan- 
tity weight derived from the expenditure data captured in the 
cpops.’7 


Telephone data capture 


As part of the 1998 cri revision, several strategic activities 
are planned to help achieve the goal of providing a more 
timely, accurate, and objective measure of consumer price 
changes. One of these strategies is a restructuring of item 
and outlet rotation designed to produce a more efficient and 
timely method of introducing new items and outlets into the 
sample. The 1998 revision will extend the methodological 
and procedural advances introduced in previous revisions by 
implementing the caT1 data collection methodology into the 
crops. Conducting the crops in a CATI environment creates the 
opportunity to administer the survey for selected Pops cat- 
egories in every sampling unit each year. The costs associ- 
ated with the current cpops personal-visit collection meth- 
odology make such a category rotation approach prohibi- 
tively expensive. Thus, cari will facilitate the restructuring 
of item and outlet rotation so that, instead of updating all 
item and outlet samples in 20 percent of sampling units ev- 


Table 1. 


Statistical snapshot of the Continuing Point-of- 
Purchase Survey’ 


Refusal rate (percent) 
Average number of interviews per year 
Average number of outlets reported 
PEF CONSUMER LIN: sarees aint crucanecvusctstiarscaaitvanestticettse 
Average number of outlets reported 
per pops category, per primary sampling unit 
Average interview length (minutes) 
Number of pops categories administered 
to each consumer unit 


' Figures are averages from crops survey data collected over the 1988-94 
period. 
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ery year, between 20 percent and 25 percent of the products 
and services priced will be resampled in every sampling unit 
each year. It is anticipated that this restructured survey de- 
sign will be accomplished for roughly the same total cost of 
the current survey design. In addition, a cati survey will 
address several shortcomings of the current implementation 
of the crops and improve the overall quality of the data col- 
lected. It is envisioned that a caTI survey will allow the Bu- 
reau to accomplish all of the following: 


© Build in the capability of rotating Pops categories more - 

frequently, especially to augment the sample of outlets 
for Pops categories with high attrition rates or to intro- 
duce new products into the cri sample. Currently, there is 
a concern that new products and new pops categories are 
introduced into the sample too slowly. Given the present 
area rotation scheme, a minimum of 5 years is required to 
completely replace an item sample (Pops category) across 
all primary sampling units. 


© Reduce the overall data-processing time, and subsequently 
rotate outlets into the sample in a more timely fashion. In 
the current survey, outlets are “old” when they are visited 
for price initiation. Because it takes about 1 year to proc- 
ess cpops data before prices can be initiated at newly se- 
lected outlets, outlets are not as contemporary as they could 
be when they are actually introduced into the crt. For pops 
categories associated with a 5-year recall period, outlets 
introduced into the sample may reflect consumption be- 
havior up to 8 years prior to their price initiation. 


¢ Administer more narrowly defined Pops categories and 
reduce the duration of the interview at the same time. 
The current crops design requires a large amount of in- 
formation to be obtained from each interview. The length 
of the survey creates a significant burden on the respond- 
ent that subsequently contributes to an incomplete report- 
ing of expenditures and outlets. Historically, POPS catego- 
ries have been broadly defined in an effort to shorten the 
duration of the CPoPS interview. However, broadly defined 
pops categories may increase nonsampling errors and er- 
roneous reporting of expenditures by respondents. 


© Conduct the pops survey quarterly in every primary sam- 
pling unit, instead of over a 6-week period during the 
months of April and May in a selected group of units. 
Administering the survey at the same time every year may 
result in data that represent spending behavior exhibited 
during the first quarter of a year only, rather than con- 
sumption patterns that occur over an entire year. Further- 
more, the reference month of reported expenditures is in- 
appropriately set. The current convention universally 
assigns the month of May as the reference month of all 
reported expenditures. However, the actual date for the 
reported expenditures varies from 1 week to 5 years prior 


————————EEEEE 


Exhibit 2. 


(TPOPS) 


Fall 1988 ® To test telephone 
response rates and 
the reliability of 

data collected 


® To administer all 
Point-of-Purchase 
(Pops) categories and 
compare outlet 
reporting rates with 
those of Continuing 
Point-of-Purchase 
Survey (cPors) 


© To test different 
methods for 
selecting the sample 


® To test the 
performance of long 
questionnaires (40 
POPS Categories) 

and short 
questionnaires (20 
POPS Categories) 


® To collect data 
concurrently with 
crops and compare 
response rates 


® To test eight 
questionnaires 
ranging from 17 to 
28 pops categories 


© To introduce the 
concept of paneled 
sampling and to 
measure sample 
attrition 


August 1991- 
June 1992 


® To reduce the 
number of pops 
categories 
administered to 

10-13 and to measure 
outlet yield 


® To test outlet 
reporting rates by 
primary sampling unit 
size 


© To measure 
differences in data 
collected from 

multiple telephone 
collection facilities 


Test phases of the Telephone 
Point-of-Purchase Survey 


Results 


sufficient; resulting 
sample was 
representative of 
urban population 


© Number of outlets 
reported by POPS 
category in TPOPS was 
roughly 15 percent to 
20 percent greater 
than in CPoPs 


® A combination of 
random-digit dialing 
and selecting phone 
numbers from a list 
of residences was 
optimal 


® Shorter 
questionnaires 
resulted in higher 
outlet reporting 
rates than did 
longer 
questionnaires 


© Response rate was 
roughly 70 percent, 
considerably lower 

than crops rate 


© Shorter 
questionnaires 
resulted in higher 
outlet reporting 
Tates 


® Total attrition of 
the sample over four 
quarters was roughly 
15 percent, within 
the bounds of the 
sample design 


© Overall response 
rate improved to 86 
percent; outlet yield 
was comparable to 
that of crops 


© Outlet reporting 
rates did not vary 
significantly by 


primary sampling unit 


size 
© Response rates 
did not vary 
significantly by 
collection site 


© Response rates were 


to the month of the interview. A quarterly survey would re- 
sult in reported expenditures that are evenly distributed 
throughout the year. 

The Bureau tested the feasibility of collecting pops data 
via caTI between 1988 and 1994. Various aspects of pops data 
collection were tested in the caTI environment. Exhibit 2 
gives a general overview of the four phases of testing and 
the results of each test, which indicate that satisfactory data 
quality and response rates can be achieved. Therefore, be- 
ginning in 1997, the ongoing pops will be collected entirely 
by cati and will replace the crops. Because of this change in 
the mode of data collection, the survey will henceforth be 
referred to as the Telephone Point-of-Purchase Survey, or 
TPOPS. 


New sample design 


Because the trops will be conducted over the telephone in a 
CATI environment, it will have no paper questionnaires, let- 
ters for respondents, or collection forms. Instead, the actual 
questions that will be read to respondents over the telephone 
are contained in a computer program called an “instrument.” 
This program is run on a personal computer and serves as 
the method of recording and editing responses during the 
interview, which is divided into front, middle, and back seg- 
ments. The front portion of the interview identifies eligible 
consumer units and screens out ineligible units (for example, 
businesses). The middle portion of the interview contains 
questions about purchases made by all members of the con- 
sumer unit for selected pops categories. If the consumer unit 
incurred an expense for a pops category during the specified 
recall period, then the amount of the expenditure and the 
name and address of the outlet where the item was purchased 
are collected. The back portion of the instrument collects 
demographic information and contains administrative ques- 
tions relating to scheduling future interviews. 

The Census Bureau, which will continue to conduct the 
survey under contract with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
will select the sample of telephone numbers for Tpops inter- 
viewing based upon a list-assisted random-digit-dialing pro- 
cedure. A random sample of area code-exchange-100 bank 
combinations (for example, 202—555—12xx) that are known 
to contain at least one listed residential telephone number is 
selected for each sampling unit each year. A random sample 
of unique telephone numbers is then selected within the 100- 
bank telephone numbers. This sample is designed to yield 
approximately 140 completed interviews per sampling unit 
half-sample per quarter. Based upon results from the CaTI 
testing, the expectation is that 45 percent of all designated 
cases will be nonfunctioning or nonresidential numbers and 
7 percent will be other ineligible units, leaving an eligible 
residential unit “hit rate” of roughly 48 percent. Of these, 
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approximately 85 percent of the units are expected to re- 
spond to the survey. 

The tTpops will have a quarterly rotating panel design. 
Once a household has been selected for interview and has 
been identified as an eligible unit, it will remain in the 
sample for four consecutive quarters. The total sample in 
each sampling unit will be divided into four panels. During 
any given quarter, one panel will be administered the first 
interview, another panel will be administered the second in- 
terview, a third panel will be administered the third inter- 
view, and the final panel will be administered the fourth in- 
terview. Consumer units are dropped from the sample after 
four interviews, to be replaced by new units. 

Accompanying the transition from cpops to TPops is the 
introduction of a completely revised set of pops categories, 
redefined to reflect the 1998 item classification structure. 
There are 217 pops categories in the new structure, compared 
with 170 in the old one. These categories have been arranged 
into 16 groups, or questionnaires, for the purpose of collect- 
ing information on the characteristics of expenditures and 
outlets. (See the appendix for a complete list of the new cat- 
egories.) Each questionnaire is composed of 10 to 16 Pops 
categories and has been constructed so that the average in- 
terview will last 12 minutes. In forming the questionnaires 
for the Tpops, attempts were made to homogenize pops cat- 
egories by recall period—that is, to minimize the number of 
different recall periods in a questionnaire. Also, pops catego- 
ries supplying an outlet frame for the same item stratum were 
grouped together, pops categories that are likely to be initi- 
ated at the same outlets and that belong to the same major 
expenditure category were grouped together, and attempts 
were made to distribute evenly the total expected pricing 
work load associated with each questionnaire. 

Once the Trops is fully operational, every sampling unit 
will be assigned one of the 16 pops questionnaires for inter- 
viewing each quarter. During each subsequent quarter of in- 
terviewing, each sampling unit will receive a completely dif- 
ferent pops questionnaire than it did the previous quarter. 
Hence, each sampling unit will undergo sample rotation of a 
small percentage of all pops categories each quarter. Depend- 
ing On cost considerations, all categories will be updated in 
each sampling unit over a 4- or 5-year period. 


Costs and benefits 


The cati Tpops has numerous advantages over the personal- 
visit cpops. Exhibit 3 compares the two surveys and high- 
lights the major improvements brought forth by the new de- 
sign and rotation methodology. Following is a brief descrip- 
tion of the methodological change and its impact on various 
CPI survey processes. 


Sample design. Instead of rotating all commodities and 
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services in 20 percent of all geographic sampling areas each 
year, under the Tpops a portion of all commodities and ser- 
vices will be rotated in every geographic sampling area ev- 
ery year. TPOPS data will be collected quarterly, compared 
with the annual collection of crops data. This should reduce 
any seasonal bias that may exist in the pops category expen- 
diture data. The Trops spreads the collection of expenditure 
data over the year, which will reduce nonsampling errors 
associated with respondents’ inability to recall expenditures 
at different times throughout the year. 

Under the current sample design, the rotation frequency ~ 
of all pops categories is fixed at once every 5 years for a par- 
ticular sampling unit. Under the TPops, pops category rota- 
tion is more flexible. Categories with deficient outlet frames 
and categories in which products are introduced into the 
market more frequently, or are more important, than others 
could be rotated more frequently than every 4 or 5 years 
within the same sampling unit. Meanwhile, some pops cat- 
egories could be rotated less often. Under the Tpops, a new 
category can be fielded in every sampling unit in the same 
quarter, and pricing activities could be initiated in every sam- 
pling unit 10 months later. This significantly reduces the 
time required to introduce new products and outlets into the 
complete cri geographic sample. 


Sampling issues. The Tpops sampling frame will be con- 
structed from a random list of telephone numbers; by con- 
trast, the cpops sampling frame was constructed from the 
100-percent detailed address file from the decennial census. 
Therefore, the eligible unit hit rate is significantly lower un- 
der the tpops. Since 1988, roughly 15 percent of the total 
designated sample in the crops has been ineligible (for ex- 
ample, vacant units and demolished units). The number of 
ineligible cases under the Tpops is expected to be close to 50 
percent, due to the large number of nonworking, commer- 
cial, fax, mobile, or otherwise ineligible phone numbers that 
will be randomly selected. The response rate under the Trops 
is expected to be about 85 percent, about 5 percent lower 
than under the crops. Tests indicate that slightly more refus- 
als result from telephone interviewing relative to personal- 
visit interviewing.® The average Tpops interview (12 min- 
utes) will be much shorter than the average cpops interview 
(80 minutes), reducing the burden on the respondent. Auto- 
mated data collection also provides more flexibility in sched- 
uling interviews at the respondent’s convenience. 


Nonsampling issues. Data capture under the Treops will be 
significantly more efficient than under the cpops, in which 
responses are first transcribed onto questionnaires and then 
keyed into a computer by data processors months after the 
interview occurred. With the Tpops, responses will be keyed 
directly into a computer during the interview. Under the 
cpops, extreme data values are not verified with the respond- 


Exhibit 3. 


Comparison of Telephone Point-of-Purchase Survey (trops) with Continuing 
Point-of-Purchase Survey (crops) 


Characteristic CPOPS | ors Change from crops to tpops 
Sample design 


Frequency of data collection 


Survey is continuous throughout the year 


Month(s) of interview Reduces any seasonal bias that may exist 


April, 
July, 


Percent of primary sampling units rotated each year 100 All areas will undergo annual 


sample replenishment 


Percent of pops categories 
rotated each year per primary sampling unit 


Flexible 


Items will undergo sample 
replenishment as needed 


Percent of market basket 
items rotated each year 


Total sample rotated each year is 
roughly the same 


20-25 


Flexible 


Pops category rotation frequency Can rotate deficient pops categories 
more frequently; can rotate new 


categories in more quickly 


Sampling issues 


15 
10 
80 minutes 


Percent of ineligible units 48 
15 


12 minutes 


Eligible-unit “hit rate” is much lower 


Percent of refusals Slightly more refusals over the phone 


Average duration of interview Average duration is much shorter 


Number of interviews per respondent Total interview time per respondent 


(48 minutes) is shorter 


Number of interviews per year Increased sample size obtainable 
without significant increase in 
overall cost; should reduce 


expenditure variance 


Nonsampling issues 
Method of data capture 


Keyed in 
after 
interview 


Keyed in 
during 
interview 


Data capture is more efficient; 
errors are reduced 


Treatment of extreme data values 


Not verified Verified Nonsampling errors are reduced 


pops category design 
Number of categories 


170 
147 


PAW 
64 


Categories more narrowly defined 


Number of categories asked 
to' each respondent 


Reduced burden on respondents; 
must conduct more interviews to 
collect all pops categories 


Implications for Commodities 
and Services Survey 


Number of initiations 
required per primary sampling unit per year 


Balances Bis fieldwork load from 
month to month; may require 
multiple initiations at same 
outlet in same year 


‘Minimum time between data 
collection and initiation 


6 months Base-price month closer to month 
of expenditure data; outlets not as 


“old” at time of initiation 
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ent, but they will be under the Trops. Data collectors have to 
be hired and trained every 5 years in order to administer the 
cPops in any given sampling unit, but under the Tpops, data 
collection will occur on an ongoing basis from three central- 
ized locations. This creates the advantage of continued par- 
ticipation on behalf of the data collectors and a retention of 
interviewer expertise. Overall training costs should decrease 
as a pool of more experienced interviewers collects data over 
time. All of these factors should decrease nonsampling er- 
rors associated with the data collection. 


POPS category design. The number of pops categories has in- 
creased from 170 to 217, and the categories themselves have, 
on average, become more narrowly defined. This should re- 
duce incorrect reporting of expenditures by respondents and, 
ultimately, the number of mismatches between selected items 
and selected outlets. The number of categories that will be 
presented to the average respondent has been decreased by 55 
percent, thereby reducing the burden on the respondent. How- 
ever, for every consumer unit interviewed in the crops, the 
Bureau must interview roughly 3.4 consumer units in the Tpops 
in order to administer all pops categories. 


Implications for the Commodities and Services Survey. The 
total number of initiations required per sampling unit per 
year will increase from 0.2 to 4 under the tTrops. This will 
balance the work load of the average BLs field representative 
from month to month. The quarterly design of the TPops will 
function so as to distribute initiations evenly throughout a 
year. Consequently, the selection of the base period for com- 
modities and services items that rotate into the sample will 
also be evenly distributed by month. This should improve 
the quality of the implicit quantity weights assigned to mar- 
ket basket items. Furthermore, the total duration between 
data collection and price initiation should be reduced by 6 
months under the Trops. This is because data capture and 
processing will be fully automated, and less time will be re- 
quired to code and edit the data. In addition, sample rotation 
will be incorporated into the regular monthly work load in 
each sampling unit. Due to the increased processing effi- 
ciency, the collected price that will be used to set the 
base-period price will be closer to the actual reference pe- 
riod of the Tpops expenditure. This should also improve the 
quality of the implicit quantity weight estimate. 


Summary 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has relied upon the results of 
TPOPS testing, as well as its experience with other Federal 
household surveys, as the means of finalizing the Tpops and 
its sample design. Two main aspects of conducting the pops 
survey in a CATI environment make the Tpops advantageous 
over the cpops: the time and travel costs associated with 
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personal-visit data collection are eliminated in the camTI envi- 
ronment, and the automation of data capture in caTI reduces 
the total time required to edit, review, and process the data 
collected. These two factors result in three fundamental im- 
provements in the crr’s sample rotation methodology. First, 
the Tpops can be administered in every sampling unit mak- 
ing up the cpr geographic sample without a prohibitive in- 
crease in overall survey costs. Therefore, new products can 
be introduced into the cpr sample in all sampling units more 
rapidly than under the cpops. Second, individual pops cat- 
egories can be rotated independently of other pops catego- 
ries, ultimately creating greater flexibility in sample design. 
Categories associated with outlets that experience rapid en- 
try into and exit from the consumer marketplace (for ex- 
ample, home electronics) can be rotated more frequently than 
more stable categories, such as household utilities. Finally, 
the sample size can be increased, shorter interviews can be 
conducted, and there can be more narrowly defined Pops cat- 
egories without a significant increase in overall survey costs. 
A shorter interview composed of narrowly defined catego- 
ries significantly reduces the burden on respondents and, 
ultimately, nonsampling errors associated with the Pops ex- 
penditure and outlet data. 

The efficacy of Tpops data collection allows the Bureau to 
switch from an annual one-time sample design in which in- 
terviewing occurs in only one-fifth of all areas each year to a 
quarterly rotating panel design in which interviewing oc- 
curs in all areas each year. Ultimately, this allows the Bu- 
reau to rotate items and outlets that make up the cpr sample 
on a rolling, quarterly basis in every area, as opposed to ro- 
tating all items and all outlets on an annual basis in only a 
select group of areas. Without question, this will give the 
Bureau the capability to introduce new products into the cpI 
sample more rapidly. The reduced processing time of TPoPS 
data will, in turn, produce a cri sample of outlets that is 
more reflective of current consumption patterns and market- 
place behavior. oO 


Footnotes 


See Walter Lane, “Changing the item structure of the Consumer Price In- 
dex,” this issue, pp. 18-25. 


For a complete list of market basket items selected as part of the 1964 cpr 
revision, see BLS Handbook of Methods (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1964—77). 


> See W. John Layng, Revising the cri: A Brief Review of Methods, Report 
484 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976), p. 2. 
4 Ibid. 

5 pops categories represent the entry-level items that make up the crt market 
basket. Some Pops categories consist of only one entry-level item, while others 
consist of multiple items. Generally speaking, entry-level items are combined 
into a single pops category when the set of unique products that are included in 
the entry-level items is sold in the same outlets. 


6 An item stratum is a group of items sold for consumption for which the 
Bureau calculates an average price change to be used in the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers (cri-u). With rare exceptions, the item stratum is 
the lowest level of product aggregation for which collected prices are pooled 


together to measure an average change in price. 


7 An entry-level item is a group of specific goods and/or services sold for 
consumption that establish the definition used by field staff in the identification 
of unique items within an outlet that can be selected for pricing. 


For more information on the selection of item samples, see ats Handbook 
of Methods, Chapter 19, “The Consumer Price Index,” pp. 176-235. 


_ ° For more information regarding disaggregation, see BLs Handbook of 
Methods, Volume II: The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 2134 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1984). 


© For example, 1985-86 Consumer Expenditure Survey data were used for 
the selection of entry-level items in sampling units administered the crops sur- 
vey in 1988. 


"'The samples of housing units selected to represent rent and owners’ equiva- 
lent rent are derived from a separate process. For more information on housing 
samples, see Frank Ptacek, “Revision of the cp! housing sample and estima- 
tors,” this issue, pp. 31-39. 


? For a complete list of the relative importance of crt market basket items, 
see Relative Importance of Components in the Consumer Price Index, 1995, 
Bulletin 2476 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 1996). 


3 Most non-Pops categories represent items that are sold in monopolistic 
markets (for example, electricity and intercity bus service) and therefore do not 
require a survey of consumers to determine a representative list of outlets pa- 
tronized in each sampling unit. 


4 For the purpose of selecting outlets, sampling units are divided into one or 
more “half-samples.” The majority of large, or A-size, sampling units are com- 
posed of two half-samples, while all smaller units receive one half-sample. Out- 
lets are selected by pops category for each half-sample. Thus, sampling units 
with more than one half-sample receive a larger sample of outlets than those 
with only one half-sample. Half-samples also provide a mechanism for the Bu- 


APPENDIX: 


reau of Labor Statistics to calculate variances for price-relative estimates. For 
more information on variance estimation, see Sylvia G. Leaver and David C. 
Swanson, “Estimating Variances for the U.S. Consumer Price Index for 1987— 
1991,” Proceedings of the Survey Research Methods Section, American Sta- 
tistical Association, 1992, pp. 740-45. 


S A consumer unit is the technical reference unit of the crops survey. It is 
defined as (1) all members of a particular household who are related by blood, 
marriage, adoption, or some other legal arrangement; (2) a person living alone; 
or (3) two or more persons living together who pool their incomes to make joint 
expenditure decisions. 


‘© The designated number of completed interviews per sampling unit 
half-sample is set at 140 for large areas and 160 for small areas (urban, 
nonmetropolitan areas). 


" The implicit quantity weight for an item priced in the cri is equal to 
( Efg)/(MB), where Ol is the percent of sales of the corresponding entry-level 
item to the total sales of the corresponding pops category in the selected outlet; E 
is the total daily expenditure for the pops category in the corresponding index 
area replicate, derived from crops; f is a factor that reflects any special 
subsampling of outlets or items; g is a geographic factor representing differ- 
ences in index coverage in geographic areas over revision periods; M is the num- 
ber of usable quotes for the entry-level item/sampling unit half-sample for the 
corresponding item stratum; and B is the proportion of expenditures for the cor- 
responding entry-level item of the total expenditures for the corresponding item 
strata, as derived from the Consumer Expenditure Survey. For more informa- 
tion on item weights, see ats Handbook of Methods, Chapter 19, “The Con- 
sumer Price Index,” pp. 190-91. 


18 See Clyde Tucker, Robert Cassady, and James Lepkowski, “An evalua- 
tion of the 1988 Current Point of Purchase cami feasibility test.” Paper presented 
at annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, Atlanta, ca, Aug. 
19-22, 1991. 


Telephone Point-of-Purchase Survey (TPOPS) questionnaire groups and 


Point-of-Purchase Survey (POPS) expenditure categories 


questionnaire | expenditure 


pops category title 


and miscellaneous hardware and supplies 


Toys, games, hobbies, and playground equipment 
Video game hardware, cartridges, disks, and accessories 


1 Housing 5 years Major appliance repair 
Housing 5 years Reupholstery of furniture 
Housing 5 years Inside home maintenance and repair 
Housing 2 years Power tools 
Housing 6 months Paint, wallpaper, related tools, and supplies 
Housing 6 months Nonpowered tools, 
Recreation 5 years Outboard motors and powered sports vehicles 
Recreation 5 years Unpowered boats and trailers 
Recreation 2 years Bicycles and accessories 
Recreation 6 months General sports equipment 
Recreation 6 months Hunting, fishing, and camping equipment 
Recreation 6 months 
Recreation 6 months 

2 Food 2 weeks Seasonings, spices, 


Food 2 weeks 


and gravy mixes 


and miscellaneous baking products 


Condiments, sauces, and gravies, such as catsup, mustard, relishes, tomato sauces, 


Moving, storage, and freight expenses 


Infants’ and toddlers’ clothing and accessories 
Infants’ and toddlers’ underwear and diapers 


Housing 5 years 

Housing 2 years Housekeeping services 

Housing 2 years Gardening and lawn care services 
Apparel 3 months 

Apparel 2 weeks 

Transportation| 5 years Ship fares 

Recreation 5 years Musical instruments and accessories 
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questionnaire | expenditure 


58 


group 


Major Recall 
group period 


pops category title 


Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 


Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 


Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 


Food 

Food 

Food 

Food 

Food 

Housing 

Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 


Food 

Food 

Food 

Food 

Food 

Food 

Food 

Food 

Food 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Recreation 


Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 


5 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
3 months 
3 months 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 year 
5 years 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 year 

1 year 

6 months 
6 months 
1 year 

1 year 

6 months 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 


Funeral expenses 

Legal services 

Luggage, briefcases, purses, and other carrying cases 

Infants’ equipment, such as strollers, car seats, bottles, and dishes 
Stationery, school supplies, and gift wrap 


Canned fruits and vegetables 

Frozen fruits and vegetables 

Dried and other processed fruits and vegetables 
Soups 

Frozen prepared foods 

Chips, nuts, and other snacks 


Refrigerators and home freezers 

Washers and dryers 

Stoves, ovens, and microwave ovens 

Vacuums and other floor-cleaning equipment 

Small electric kitchen appliances 

Heating and cooling equipment, home safety devices, and other electric appliances 
Household decorative items, including clocks and lamps 

Dishes and flatware 

Tableware and nonelectric kitchen cookware 

Indoor plants and fresh-cut flowers 


Flour and prepared flour mixes 

Breakfast cereal 

Rice, pasta, and cornmeal 

Coffee 

Powdered drinks, tea, cocktail mixes, and ice 
Housing at school, excluding board 

Technical and business school tuition and fixed fees 
College textbooks 

Elementary and high school textbooks 
Encyclopedias and other sets of reference books 
College tuition and fixed fees 

Elementary and high school tuition and fixed fees 
Day care and nursery school 


Eggs and egg substitutes 

Milk 

Cheese and cheese products 

Ice cream and related products 

Miscellaneous dairy products, including yogurt, powdered milk, and coffee creamers 
Butter and margarine 

Salad dressing 

Other fats and oils, including peanut butter, mayonnaise, cooking fats, and oils 
Baby food 

Men’s suits or sport coats 

Men’s outerwear 

Men’s shirts, sweaters, and vests 

Men’s pants and shorts 

Televisions 

vcR’s, camcorders, and other video equipment 

Auto and home audio equipment 


Apples 

Bananas 

Citrus fruits 
Other fresh fruits 
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TPOPS 


Major 
questionnaire} expenditure Ronse 
group group P 


Food 

Food 

Food 

Food 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Recreation 


7 Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 
Other 
Other 
Other 


8 Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Medical care 
Medical care 
Medical care 
Medical care 


9 Housing 
Housing 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Transportation 
Recreation 
Recreation 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
5 years 
5 years 
5 years 
5 years 
2 years 
2 years 
3 months 
3 months 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 year 

6 months 
5 years 
2 years 

1 year 

6 months 
6 months 
1 year 

1 year 

1 year 


5 years 
5 years 
5 years 
5 years 
5 years 
2 years 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 


1 year 
6 months 
1 year 
1 year 
6 months 
3 months 
3 months 
3 months 
1 year 
6 months 
6 months 


Pops category title 


Potatoes 

Lettuce 

Tomatoes 

Other fresh vegetables, including fresh herbs 
New vehicles 

New motorcycles 

Leased cars and trucks 

Car and truck rental 
Photographic equipment 
Photographer’s fees 

Film and photographic supplies 
Film processing 


Bread 

Fresh biscuits, rolls, and muffins 

Cakes and cupcakes (excluding frozen) 

Cookies 

Crackers and bread products 

Other bakery products, including frozen 

Watches 

Jewelry 

Home and cellular telephones, answering machines, and other phone accessories 
Personal computers and peripheral equipment 

Calculators, typewriters, and other information-processing equipment 
Computer software and accessories 

On-line and other information services 

Shoe repair and other shoe services 

Clothing rental, aterations, or repairs 

Watch and jewelry repair 


Floor coverings, such as hard surface tiling and all types of carpets and scatter rugs 
Window coverings, such as curtains, drapes, and blinds 
Sofas, slipcovers, and decorative pillows 

Living room chairs and tables 

Kitchen and dining room furniture 

Infants’ furniture 

Bedroom furniture, including mattresses and springs 

Outdoor furniture 

Occasional furniture, such as bookcases, desks, ottomans, etc. 
Physicians’ services 

Dental services 

Eyeglasses and eye care 

Services by other medical professionals 


Powered lawn and garden equipment and other outdoor items 
Lawn and garden supplies and insecticides 

Men’s active sportswear, such as exercise apparel or bathing suits 
Women’s active sportswear and playwear 

Men’s accessories, such as ties, belts, and wallets 

Men’s socks, underwear, sleepwear, and bathrobes 

Women’s underwear and nightwear 

Women’s hosiery and accessories 

Motor vehicle insurance 

Pet services 

Veterinarian services 
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TPOPS Major 
questionnaire expenditure 
group group 

10 Food 


12 


14 


60 


Food 

Food 

Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 


Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Medical care 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Educ. & comm.! 
Educ. & comm.! 


Medical care 
Medical care 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 


Food 
Food 
Food 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Recreation 


Recreation 
Recreation 
Recreation 


Housing 
Housing 


Recall 
period 


6 months 
6 months 
2 weeks 
6 months 
6 months 
6 months 
6 months 
6 months 
6 months 
1 year 

1 year 

6 months 
6 months 


3 months 
1 month 
1 month 
1 month 
1 week 

1 month 
3 months 
3 months 
1 month 
1 month 
1 month 
1 month 
3 months 
1 month 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 year 

1 year 

1 month 
1 month 
1 month 
1 month 
1 month 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 year 
1 year 


1 year 
1 year 
3 months 


pops category title 


Distilled spirits at home 

Wine at home 

Beer, ale, and other malt beverages. at home 
Boys’ clothing and accessories 
Women’s outerwear 

Women’s dresses 

Women’s tops, skirts, pants, and shorts 
Women’s suits and suit components 
Girls’ clothing and accessories 

Tires 

Local vehicle registration 

Vehicle parts and accessories 

Motor oil, coolants, and fluids 


Taxi fare 

Diesel and alternative fuels 

Intracity mass transit 

Carpools and vanpools 

Gasoline 

Nonprescription medical equipment, supplies, topicals, and dressings 
Blank and prerecorded videocassettes and disks 
Prerecorded and blank audiotapes, CD’s, and records 
Cable television 

Rental of videotapes and disks 

Pet food 

Pets, pet supplies, and accessories 

Long-distance telephone service 

Local telephone service 


Prescription drugs and medical supplies 

Internal and respiratory over-the-counter drugs 

Electric personal care appliances, such as shavers and hair dryers 
Tax return preparation and other accounting services 

Tobacco products other than cigarettes 

Dental and shaving products, including nonelectric articles 
Deodorant, feminine hygiene products, suntan lotions, and foot care products 
.Cosmetics, perfumes, and bath and nail preparations 

Checking accounts, credit card fees, and other bank services 
Cigarettes 

Hair products, such as shampoos, sprays, pins, and combs 


Sugar and artificial sweeteners 

Candy and chewing gum 

Jellies, syrups, toppings, and other sweets 

Single-copy newspapers and magazines 

Sewing machines, fabric, and supplies 

Club membership dues paid for fraternal and civic organizations, and fees 
for participant sports 

Newspaper and magazine subscriptions 

Books purchased through book clubs 

Books not purchased through book clubs 


Lodging away from home, such as hotels, motels, and vacation rentals 
Fuel oil 
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questionnaire 


18 


TPOPS 


group 


Major 
expenditure 
group 


aed pops category title 


Housing 1 year Other household fuels for heating and cooking, such as propane, firewood, 
and coal 

Residential water and sewer 

Garbage and trash collection 

Household cleaning products and supplies 

Household paper products such as tissues, paper towels, and napkins 

Other disposable household products, such as food wraps, garbage bags, paper 
plates, and light bulbs 

Automobile service clubs 

Parking fees and tolls 

Admissions to sporting events 

Admissions, such as to movies, concerts, theme parks, etc. 

Haircuts and other personal care services 


Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 


1 year 
1 year 
1 month 
1 month 
1 month 


Transportation 
Transportation 
Recreation 
Recreation 
Other 


1 year 
1 month 
1 year 

1 month 
1 month 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


Uncooked beef and veal, including frozen 

Pork, ham, and breakfast meats 

Lunch meats, hotdogs, and other meats 

Chicken and other poultry, including turkey 

Fresh fish and seafood 

Processed fish and seafood, including frozen, canned, and cooked 

Carbonated drinks 

Noncarbonated juices and drinks, frozen and nonfrozen 

Prepared salads or salad bars, excluding restaurants 

Easy-to-prepare canned and packaged foods, excluding fruits, vegetables, 
and soups 

Motor vehicle bodywork 

Motor vehicle repair 

Motor vehicle maintenance, inspections, and towing 

Delivery services 

Fees for lessons or instruction 

Laundry and drycleaning services 


Transportation 
Transportation 
Transportation 
Educ. & comm.! 
Recreation 

Other 


2 years 
2 years 
1 year 
3 months 
6 months 
1 month 


Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 


Catered events or board 

Full-service meals and snacks 

Limited-service meals and snacks 

Meals and snacks at schools or employer-provided cafeterias, dining rooms, or 
snackbars 

Food and beverages from vending machines and mobile vendors 

Alcoholic beverages away from home 

Household linens, such as kitchen and bathroom towels, bedding, or tablecloths 

Men’s footwear 

Boys’ and girls’ footwear 

Women’s footwear 

Hospital services 

Adult day care 

Care of invalids, elderly, and convalescents in the home 


6 months 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


Food 
Food 
Housing 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Apparel 
Medical care 
Medical care 
Other 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 months 
6 months 
6 months 
6 months 
1 year 

1 year 

5 years 


1 Educ. & comm. = education and communication. 
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Appendix 1 


Appendix 1: Item structure 1987 and 1998 


1987—97 item structure 


1998 item structure 


FOOD 


FOOD AT HOME 


CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Cereals and cereal products 
Flour and prepared flour mixes 
Cereal 
Rice, pasta, commeal 


Bakery products 
White bread 
Other breads, rolls, biscuits, and muffins 
Cakes, cupcakes, and cookies 
Other bakery products 


MEATS, POULTRY, FISH, AND EGGS 
MEATS, POULTRY, AND FISH 
MEATS 


Beef and veal 
Ground beef 
Chuck roast 
Round roast 
Other steak, roast, and other beef 
Round steak 
Sirloin steak 


Pork 
Bacon 
Pork chops 
Ham 
Other pork, including sausage 


Other meats 
Other meats 


Poultry 
Fresh whole chicken 
Fresh or frozen chicken parts 
Other poultry 


Fish and seafood 
Canned fish and seafood 
Fresh or frozen fish and seafood 


Eggs 
Eggs 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Fresh milk and cream 
Fresh whole milk 
Other fresh milk and cream 
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FOOD 
FOOD AT HOME 
CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Cereals and cereal products 
Flour and prepared flour mixes 
Breakfast cereal 
Rice, pasta, cornmeal 


Bakery products 
Bread 
Fresh biscuits, rolls, muffins 
Cakes, cupcakes, and cookies 
Other bakery products 


MEATS, POULTRY, FISH AND EGGS 
MEATS, POULTRY, AND FISH 
MEATS 


Beef and veal 
Uncooked ground beef 
Uncooked beef roasts 
Uncooked beef steaks 
Uncooked other beef and veal 


Pork 
Bacon, breakfast sausage, and related products 
Ham 
Pork chops 
Other pork including roasts and picnics 


Other meats 
Other meats 


Poultry 
Chicken 
Other poultry including turkey 


Fish and seafood 
Fresh fish and seafood 
Processed fish and seafood 


Eggs 
Eggs 


DAIRY AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Dairy and related products 
Milk 
Cheese and related products 
Ice cream and related products 
Other dairy and related products 


1987-97 item structure 


1998 item structure 


_ Processed dairy products 
Butter and other dairy products 
Cheese 
Ice cream and related products 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Fresh fruits 
Apples 
Bananas 
Oranges 
Other fresh fruits 


Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Lettuce 
Tomatoes 
Other fresh vegetables 


Processed fruits 
Fruit juices and frozen fruits 
| Canned and dried fruits 
Processed vegetables 


Frozen vegetables 
Canned and other processed vegetables 


OTHER FOOD AT HOME 


Sugar and sweets 
Candy and other sweets 
Sugar and artificial sweeteners 


Fats and oils 
Fats and oils 


Other prepared foods 
Canned and packaged soup 
Frozen prepared foods 
Snacks 
Spices, seasonings, condiments, sauces 
Other prepared food 


Nonalcoholic beverages 
Carbonated drinks 
Coffee 
Other noncarbonated drinks 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Fresh fruits 
Apples 
Bananas 
Citrus fruits 
Other fresh fruits 


Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Lettuce 
Tomatoes 
Other fresh vegetables 


Processed fruits and vegetables 
Canned fruits and vegetables 
Frozen fruits and vegetables 
Other processed fruits and vegetables including dried 


NONALCHOHOLIC BEVERAGES AND BEVERAGE MATERIALS 


Juices and nonalcoholic drinks 
Carbonated drinks 
Frozen noncarbonated juices and drinks 
Nonfrozen noncarbonated juices and drinks 


Beverage materials including coffee and tea 
Coffee 
Other beverage materials including tea 


OTHER FOOD AT HOME 


Sugar and sweets 
Sugar and artificial sweeteners 
Candy and chewing gum 
Other sweets 


Fats and oils 
Butter and margarine 
Salad dressing 
Other fats and oils including peanut butter 


Other foods 
Soups 
Frozen and freeze dried prepared foods 
Snacks 
Spices, seasonings, condiments, sauces 
Baby food 
Other miscellaneous foods 
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1987-97 item structure 


Food away from home 
Lunch 
Dinner 
Other meals and snacks 
Unsampled board and catered affairs 


Alcoholic beverages 
Beer, ale, and alcoholic malt 
Distilled spirits at home 
Wine at home 
Alcoholic beverages away from home 


1998 item structure 


Food away from home 
Full service meals and snacks 
Limited service meals and snacks 
Food at employee sites and schools 
Food from vending machines and mobile vendors 
Other food away from home 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Alcoholic beverages at home 
Beer, ale, and other malt beverages at home 
Distilled spirits at home 
Wine at home 


Alcoholic beverages away from home 
Alcoholic beverages away from home 


SHELTER 


Pure rent-renter occupied 
Rent of dwelling 
Lodging while out of town 
Lodging while at school 


Rental equivalence and household insurance 
Owners’ equivalent rent 
Unsampled household insurance 


Tenants’ insurance 
Tenants’ insurance 


Maintenance and repair services 
Property maintenance and repair services 


Maintenance and repair commodities 
Materials, supplies, equipment for home repairs 
Other property maintenance commodities 


FUELS AND UTILITIES 
FUELS 


Fuel oil and other fuels 
Fuel oil 
Other fuels 


Gas (piped) and electricity 
Electricity 
Utility natural gas service 


Other utilities and public services 
Telephone services, local charges 
Water and sewerage maintenance 
Community antenna and cable television 
Garbage and trash collection 
Interstate telephone services 
Intrastate telephone services 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS 


Textile house furnishings 
Linens, curtains, drapes, sewing materials 
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SHELTER 


Rent of primary residence 
Rent of primary residence 


Lodging away from home 
Housing at school, excluding board 
Other lodging away from home including hotels and motels 


Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence 


Tenants’ and household insurance 
Tenants’ and household insurance 


FUELS AND UTILITIES 
FUELS 


Fuel oil and other fuels 
Fuel oil 
Other household fuels 


Gas (piped) and electricity 
Electricity 
Utility natural gas service 


Water and sewer and trash collection services 
Water and sewerage maintenance 
Garbage and trash collection 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS 


Window and floor coverings and other linens 
Floor coverings 
Window coverings 
Other linens 


1987-97 item structure 


Furniture and bedding 
Bedroom furniture 
Sofas 
Living room chairs and tables 
Other furniture 


Household appliances 
Refrigerators and home freezers 
Laundry equipment 


Stoves, ovens, portable dishwashers, window air conditioners 


Other household equipment and furnishings 


Floor/window coverings, outdoor/infant/laundry equipment 


Clocks, lamps, and decorator items 
Tableware, serving pieces, nonelectric kitchenware 
Lawn and garden equipment, tools, hardware 


Small kitchen appliances, sewing machines, portable heating/ 


cooling equip 
Indoor plants and fresh cut flowers 
Unsampled household equipment parts, small furnishings 


Housekeeping supplies 
Laundry and cleaning products 
Household paper products, including stationery 
Other household products, lawn and garden supplies 


Housekeeping services 
Postage 
Unsampled baby-sitting 
Domestic service 
Other household services 
Appliance and furniture repair 
Care of invalids, elderly, and convalescents in the home 


Unsampled rent/repair of household equipment, sound equipment 


Television and sound equipment 
Television sets ; 
Video cassette recorders, disc players, and tapes 
Audio components, radios, recordings, and other 
Unsampled accessories for electric equipment 


Information processing equipment 
Information processing equipment 


APPAREL COMMODITIES 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ APPAREL 


Men’s apparel 
Men’s suits, coats, sport coats, jackets 
Men’s furnishings 
Men’s shirts 
Men’s pants and shorts 
Unsampled uniforms and other clothing 


Boys’ apparel 
Boys’ apparel 
Unsampled boys’ uniforms and other clothing 


WOMEN’S AND GIRLS’ APPAREL 


Women’s apparel 
Women’s coats and jackets 
Women’s dresses 


1998 item structure 


Furniture and bedding 


Bedroom furniture 

Living room, kitchen, and dining room furniture 
Other furniture 

Unsampled furniture 


Appliances 
Major appliances 
Other appliances 
Unsampled appliances 


Other household equipment and furnishings 
Clocks, lamps, and decorator items 
Indoor plants and flowers 
Dishes and flatware 
Nonelectric cookware and tableware 


Tools, hardware, outdoor equipment and supplies 
Tools, hardware and supplies 
Outdoor equipment and supplies 
Unsampled tools, hardware, outdoor equipment and supplies 


Housekeeping supplies 
Household cleaning products 
Household paper products 
Miscellaneous household products 


Household operations 
Housekeeping services 
Gardening and lawn care services 
Moving, storage, freight expense 
Repair of household items 
Unsampled household operations 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ APPAREL 


Men’s apparel 
Men’s suits, sport coats, and outerwear 
Men’s furnishings 
Men’s shirts and sweaters 
Men’s pants and shorts 
Unsampled men’s apparel 


Boys’ apparel 
Boys’ apparel 
Unsampled boys’ apparel 


WOMEN’S AND GIRLS’ APPAREL 


Women’s apparel 
Women’s outerwear 
Women’s dresses 
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1987-97 item structure 


Women’s apparel (continued) 
Women’s separates, sportswear 
Women’s underwear, nightwear, accessories 
Women’s suits 
Unsampled uniforms and other clothing 


‘Girls’ apparel 
Girls’ apparel 
Unsampled uniforms and other clothing 


Footwear 
Men’s footwear 
Boys’ and girls’ footwear 
Women’s footwear 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 
Unsampled accessories and other clothing 


Sewing materials and luggage 
Sewing materials, notions, luggage 


Jewelry 
Watches 
Jewelry 


APPAREL SERVICES 


Apparel services 
Other apparel services 
Apparel laundry and dry-cleaning, excluding coin operated 


PRIVATE TRANSPORTATION 


New vehicles 
New cars 
New trucks 
New motorcycles 


Used vehicles 
Used cars 
Unsampled other used vehicles 


Motor fuel, motor oil, coolant, and fluids 
Motor fuel 
Motor oil, coolant, and other fluids 


Automobile parts and equipment 
Tires 
Vehicle parts and equipment other than tires 


Automobile maintenance and repair 
Automotive body work 
Automotive drive-train, front-end repair 
Automotive maintenance and servicing 
Automotive power plant repair 
Unsampled automotive repair service policy 


Automobile insurance 
Automobile insurance 


Vehicle finance charges 
Automobile finance charges 
Unsampled other vehicle finance charges 
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1998 item structure 


Women’s apparel (continued) 
Women’s suits and separates 
Women’s underwear, nightwear, sportswear and accessories 
Unsampled women’s apparel _ 


Girls’ apparel 
Girls’ apparel 
Unsampled girls’ apparel 


Footwear 
Men’s footwear 
Boys’ and girls’ footwear 
Women’s footwear 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 


Jewelry and watches 
Watches 
Jewelry 


PRIVATE TRANSPORTATION 


New and used motor vehicles 
New vehicles 
Used cars and trucks 
Leased cars and trucks 
Car and truck rental 
Unsampled new and used motor vehicles 


Motor fuel 
Gasoline (all-types) 
Other motor fuels 


Motor vehicle parts and equipment 
Tires 
Vehicle accessories other than tires 


Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 
Motor vehicle body work 
Motor vehicle maintenance and servicing 
Motor vehicle repair 
Unsampled service policies 


Motor vehicle insurance 
Motor vehicle insurance 


1987-97 item structure 


Vehicle rental, registration, and inspection 


Other automobile-related fees 
Unsampled docking and landing fees 


Public transportation 
Airline fare 
Other intercity transportation 
Intracity transportation 
Unsampled school bus 


MEDICAL CARE COMMODITIES 


Prescription drugs and medical supplies 
Prescription drugs and medical supplies 


Nonprescription drugs and medical supplies 
Nonprescription drugs and medical supplies 
Nonprescription medical equipment and supplies 


MEDICAL CARE SERVICES 


Professional services 
Physicians’ services 
Dental services 
Eyeglasses and eye care 
Services by other medical professionals 


Hospital and other medical care services 
Hospital room, in-patient 
Other in-patient services 
Hospital out-patient services 
Unsampled rent or repair of medical equipment 


Health insurance 
Commercial health insurance 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
Health Maintenance Organizations 
Other health insurance 


Sporting goods and equipment 
Sports vehicles, including bicycles 
Sports equipment 


State and local automobile registration, license, inspection 


1998 item structure 


Motor vehicle fees 
State and local registration and license 
Motor vehicle property tax 

Parking and other fees 

Unsampled motor vehicle fees 


Public transportation 
Airline fare 
Other intercity transportation 
Intracity transportation 
Unsampled public transportation 


MEDICAL CARE COMMODITIES 


Prescription drugs and medical supplies 
Prescription drugs and medical supplies 
Unsampled rent or repair of medical equipment 


Nonprescription drugs and medical supplies 
Internal and respiratory over-the-counter drugs 
Nonprescription medical equipment and supplies 


MEDICAL CARE SERVICES 


Professional services 
Physicians’ services 
Dental services 
Eyeglasses and eye care 
Services by other medical professionals 


Hospital and related services 
Hospital services 
Nursing homes and adult daycare 


Health insurance 
Commercial health insurance 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
Health Maintenance Plans 
Medicare and other health insurance 


Video and audio 
Televisions 
Cable television 
Other video equipment 
Video cassettes, discs, and other media including rental 
Audio equipment 
Audio discs, tapes and other media 
Unsampled video and audio 


Pets, pet products and services 
Pets and pet products 
Pet services including veterinary 


Sporting goods 
Sports vehicles including bicycles 
Sports equipment 
Unsampled sporting goods 
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1987-97 item structure 


Toys, hobbies, and other entertainment commodities 
Toys, hobbies, and other entertainment commodities 
Photographic supplies and equipment 
Pets and pet products 
Unsampled souvenirs, fireworks, optic goods 


Entertainment services 
Club membership dues and fees 
Fees for participant sports 
Admissions 
Fees for lessons or instructions 
Photographers, film processing, pet services 
Unsampled rental of recreational vehicles 


Reading materials 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Unsampled newsletters 


1998 item structure 


Photography 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
Photographers and film processing 
Unsampled photography —— 


Other recreational goods 
Toys 
Sewing machines, fabric and supplies 
Music instruments and accessories 
Unsampled recreation goods 


Recreation services 
Club membership dues and fees for participant sports 
Admissions 
Fees for lessons or instructions 
Unsampled recreation services 


Recreational reading materials 
Newspapers and magazines 
Recreational books 
Unsampled recreational reading materials 


School books and supplies 
School books and supplies for college 
Reference books and elementary and high school books 
Unsampled miscellaneous school purchases 


Daycare, tuition, and other school fees _ 
College tuition and fees 
Elementary and high school tuition and fees 
Child daycare, nursery school 
Other tuition and fees 
Unsampled miscellaneous school items, rentals, and other services 
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EDUCATION 


Educational books and supplies 
Educational books and supplies 
Unsampled educational books and supplies 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care 
College tuition and fees 
Elementary and high school tuition and fees 
Child care and nursery school 
Technical and business school tuition and fees 
Unsampled tuition, other school fees, and child care 


COMMUNICATION 


Postage and delivery services 
Postage 
Delivery services 


INFORMATION AND INFORMATION PROCESSING 


Telephone services 
Telephone services, local charges 
Telephone services, long distance charges 
Cellular telephone services 


Information and information processing 
other than telephone services 
Personal computers and peripheral equipment 
Computer software and accessories 
Computer information processing services 
Other information processing equipment 
Unsampled information and information processing 


1987-97 item structure 


Tobacco products 
Tobacco and smoking supplies 
Unsampled smoking products and accessories 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances 
Hair, dental, shaving, miscellaneous personal care products 
Cosmetics, bath/nail/make-up preparations and implements 


Personal care services 
Beauty parlor services for females 
Haircuts and other barber shop services for males 
Unsampled repair of personal care appliances 


Legal, financial, and funeral services 
Legal fees 
Banking and accounting expenses 
Cemetery lots and funeral services 
Unsampled miscellaneous personal services 


Note: Items in capital bold indicate INTERMEDIATE AGGREGATE. 


Items in bold indicate Expenditure class. 
Other items are item strata. _- 


1998 item structure 


Tobacco and smoking products 
Cigarettes 
Tobacco products other than cigarettes 
Unsampled tobacco and smoking products 


PERSONAL CARE 


Personal care products 
Hair, dental, shaving, and miscellaneous personal care products 
Cosmetics/perfume/bath/nail preparations and implements 
Unsampled personal care products 


Personal care services 
Haircuts and other personal care services 


Miscellaneous personal services 
Legal services 
Funeral expenses 
Laundry and dry cleaning services 
Apparel services other than laundry and dry cleaning 
Financial services 
Care of invalids and elderly at home 
Unsampled items 


Miscellaneous personal goods 
Miscellaneous personal goods 
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Appendix 2: Published basic area indexes, sample areas, population weights, and pricing cycles 


Publication area: 
primary sampling unit 


Pricing cycle 


Percent of 


areas and counti 
eer srasthgiae «id index population 


Odd Even 
month month 


Self-representing metropolitan areas 


A101; New York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island, Ny-NJ-CT-PA: 


A109 ING W VOTE: ClOy cs cccecistecsvesssesuscesntacctneacosgenpeassvarsescascsesasseasaenivece 3.39 x x 
Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, Richmond 


A110 New York-Connecticut Suburbs ..............csccsscsscesscsseseseccesscnsees 2.74 ».¢ xX 
NY portion: 
Dutchess, Nassau, Orange, Putnam, 
Rockland, Suffolk, Westchester 
CT portion: 
Fairfield, Litchfield (part), 
Middlesex (part), 
New Haven (part) 


Alll New Jersey-Pennsylvania SUDUIDS ............e+sscssseresessssssrsesssssenees 2.83 x x 
NJ portion: 
Bergen, Essex, 
Hudson, Hunterdon 
Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Morris, Ocean, Passaic, Somerset, 
Sussex, Union, Warren 
PA portion: 
Pike 


A102 Philadelphia-Wilmington-Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD .......:sssssssn 2.73 me Xx 
NJ portion: 
Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape 
May, Cumberland, Gloucester, Salem 
DE portion: 
New Castle 
MD portion: 
Cecil 
PA portion: 
Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 
Montgomery, Philadelphia 


A103 Boston-Brockton-Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT .....scccsssssssssseseecssssssseeseseensnssesese 253 >, « 

CT portion: 
Windham (part) 

MA portion: 
Bristol (part), Essex, Hampden (part), 
Middlesex, Norfolk, Plymouth, 
Suffolk, Worcester (part) 

ME portion: 
York (part) 

NH portion: 
Hillsborough (part), Merrimack 
(part), Rockingham (part), 
Strafford (part) 
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Publication area: 


primary sampling unit Sample areas and counties 


A104 
\ Washington, Westmoreland 
Nonself-representing metropolitan areas 


B/C100 


PS YACUSE eI Nags tal vs cs sone york de vend orssariessnceasdonseabvedigessassldeneas 
Cayuga, Madison, Onondaga, Oswego 


Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY .ssssssssssssssssssssssussssssceseseessseseeeete 
Erie, Niagara 


1 EET CO) Rs he ( Ge On ath ame eee opr ae tan RA oer 
Hartford (part), Litchfield (part), 
Middlesex (part), New London (part), 
Tolland (part), Windham (part) 


SUVA PAIS WE oe cag tesa asec tcoctesosathscvasssarbessusuodecsseseosvesoos 
Chittenden (part), Franklin (part), 
Grand Isle (part) 


SOIISEO WEY PAV cacesrapesstsassncuscessvasensaveacaredcsscnececascsrnszresens 
Cambria, Somerset 


SSPDUCAEN TCE MIA Geos rte te teas te aes unecidanecestesreneetbtnebcnecbepnc 


Franklin (part), Hampden (part), 
Hampshire (part) 


_ Self-representing metropolitan areas 


A207 Chicago-Gary-Kemosha, IL-IN-W1 «....sscscsssssssssssssenssssersnssetensse 
IL portion: 
| Cook, DeKalb, DuPage, Grundy, 
Kane, Kankakee, Kendall, Lake, 
McHenry, Will 
| IN portion: 
Lake, Porter 
WI portion: 
Kenosha 


A208 Detroit-Arnn Arbor-Flint, MI ...cccssssssssssssssssessssssssussssessssnseeee 


Genesee, Lapeer, Lenawee, 
Livingston, Macomb, Monroe, 
Oakland, St. Clair, Washtenaw, 
Wayne — 


A209 SSG LOUIS; MOTI ger casei sceucsccces ncessces povssstiattacstatesscecastsnsvercnere 
IL portion: 
| Clinton, Jersey, Madison, Monroe, 
| St. Clair 
MO portion: 
Crawford (part), Franklin, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, St. Charles, St. Louis, 
Warren, St. Louis city 


A210 le ela KTM) ORM Fae as oa essesttccssccssnssconttvnatarecnsasassinonoe 
Ashtabula, Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, 


Lorain, Medina, Portage, Summit 


Percent of Pricteg cycle 
index population Odd Even 
month month 
4 
83 x 
87 x 
68 ren x 
83 ao ».4 
a) ah x 
67 ».4 
95 x 
1.12 x 
3.82 x x 
2.40 5 x 
1.16 “tee x 
1.32 X 
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Publication area: ; Percent of : 
primary sampling unit index population 


Sample areas and counties 


A211 Minneapolis-St Paul, MN-WI......ccssssscssssessssseeusssesussessnsssennssesanseten 1.17 
MN portion: ee 
Anoka, Carver, Chisago, Dakota, 
Hennepin, Isanti, Ramsey, Scott, 
Sherburne, Washington, Wright 
WI portion: 
Pierce, St. Croix 


A212 Milwaukee-Racine,) Wii cic e aeecneteulcsnrtieoracenteaa itecco ; 14 


Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, 
Washington, Waukesha 


A213 Cincinnatti-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN ....cssssssssssssssesssssssssssssssssssnsesesnsnsnseseenee .84 
IN portion: 
Dearborn, Ohio 
KY portion: 
Boone, Campbell, Gallatin, Grant, 
Kenton, Pendleton 
OH portion: 
Brown, Butler, Clermont, Hamilton, 
Warren 


A214 Kansas; City, MOoKS x, 8 Gccrvsecticetesiontoceotesssectensssthcestadonteccesaniesoseststeosae .73 
KS portion: 
Johnson, Leavenworth, Miami, 
Wyandotte 
MO portion: 
Cass, Clay, Clinton, Jackson, 
Lafayette, Platte, Ray 


Nonself-representing metropolitan areas 


B/C200 Midwest, size class B/C: 


IWAUSBUS WI tore ecco ceaet tent Seams mertnense te ee oaee ta 
Marathon 


Dayton *Sprinptield "OW arene. corte see ene ee 84 
Clark, Greene, Miami, Montgomery 


Evansville-Henderson, IN-KY) sossesccssecensscsosecsassccessessarsarenees 17 
IN portion: : 
Posey, Vanderburgh, Warrick 
KY portion: 
Henderson 


Cooltninibuis, {Onn taste arse Siestiaet concerns castansnsecouiorctentccesnecnss te 71 
Delaware, Fairfield, Franklin, 
Licking, Madison, Pickaway 


Saginaw-Bay City-Midland, M1 .......ccscsssssssssssssessesessesssnsnseees 87 
Bay, Midland, Saginaw 

Eilichart=Goshens IN eats fe cscrcss fecsccostcrsisisun tatasauossceakstosorsevaepepisrtivte 81 
Elkhart 

De Catt TE See ee RE, dati cnousatatone corn nanceaienin 87 
Macon 

Youngstown; Warten; GH .....:6.:::..t05:0s steers enceeeeee ap 


Columbiana, Mahoning, Trumbull 


MadisGnns Wi caiiecesassescteasenssnvecnscnsenceecconceeeetonmeeeeeenns: aoa 88 
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Pricing cycle 
Odd Even 
month month 

xX 
x 
xX 
>, « 
xX 
xX 
x 
xX 
xX 
4 
xX 
4 
xX 


Publication area: 


D200 


A311: 


A316 


A318 


primarysampling unit 


A312 


A313 


Sample areas and counties 


Lancaster 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


Midwest, size class D: 


Faribault-Northfield, MN o.....cssccssssssssesessseessesusseenssssenseseseee 
Urban parts of: 
Rice 


Urban parts of: 
Allen, Neosho 
Housing only in urban parts of: 
Bourbon, Crawford, Linn 


Brookings-Madison, SD .......sscscssssssssseessscsecssssueessessessssneeceseeeesseeete 
Urban parts of: 
Brookings, Lake, Moody 


AVACOUTICD VETO ORD HE teat rnc ee ceeterceeetnctcnaees espstnccdcasciectaeledcddeataracsetoossisest 
Urban parts of: 
Jefferson 
Housing only in urban parts of: 
Marion 


Self-representing metropolitan areas 


Washington-Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV: 


Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV .ccssccssssssesscsssssorsessssecsesusestsessnstestsssesees 

DC_portion: 
District of Columbia 

MD portion: 
Calvert, Charles, Frederick, 
Montgomery, Prince George’s, 
Washington 

VA portion: 
Arlington, Clarke, Culpeper, 
Fairfax, Fauquier, King George, 
Loudoun, Prince William, 
Spotsylvania, Stafford, Warren, 
Alexandria city, Fairfax city, Falls 
Church city, Fredericksburg city, 
Manassas city, Manassas Park city 

WV portion: 
Berkeley, Jefferson 


Harford, Howard, Queen Anne’s, 
Baltimore city 


DiallaSSROrt: WOrths TXt:..c0<ssccccccssctscstsecedsssosessonssczccsonenvonsucdoses 
Collin, Dallas, Denton, Ellis, 
Henderson, Hood, Hunt, Johnson, 
Kaufman, Parker, Rockwall, Tarrant 


Houston-Galveston-Brazoria, TX w.eesscssssssssssssssemsussnssersssesesceseeneee 
Brazoria, Chambers, Fort Bend, 
Galveston, Harris, Liberty, 
Montgomery, Waller 


Percent of 
index population 


.88 


62 


78 


90 


2.01 


1.10 


1.87 


1.73 


Pricing cycle 


hits ae 
Odd Even 
month month 
: 
4 
x 
x 
x 
xX 
xX 
x 
4 
».4 
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Pricing cycle 
Publication area: s 1 a ti Percent of = 
primary sampling unit > Ragheb Sv Gee RS vin index population Odd Even 
month month 


A319 Attlanitay, GAO ise ssectictsa scenic ce ett earsctsee ae ericolanteneeenc rar estate ty 137 ae Xx 
Barrow, Bartow, Carroll, Cherokee, 5; 
Clayton, Cobb, Coweta, DeKalb, 
Douglas, Fayette, Forsyth, Fulton, 
Gwinnett, Henry, Newton, Paulding, 
Pickens, Rockdale, Spalding, Walton 


A320 Miami-Fort Lauderdale, FL: ..cccscsscssssssssssssssccsssscssosseececeessnsoncssssinsssgessensesee 1.48 ae x 
Broward, Dade 


A321 Tampa-St Petersburg-Clearwater, FL ....scssssssssssessssssessnssssnseeeee .96 ».4 
Hemando, Hillsborough, Pasco, 
Pinellas 


Nonself-representing metropolitan areas 


B/C300 South, size class B/C: 


Chattanooga, (TN-GA ees ircrcetcgath ts creaceccanraeteacauenesetsnret : 81 x 
GA portion: 
Catoosa, Dade, Walker 
TN portion: 
Hamilton 
V Si (0) C3) 0° OG a ere pe tea rer et Tar Reem Re cs 714 iis ».« 
Florence 


AIBA GAG 1h aN Re shale dats ca statecaens naa scenseg teens naanat ee 84 a ».4 
Dougherty, Lee 


Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC .......:sse0e0+ 85 ane ».4 
NC portion: 
Currituck 
VA portion: 
Gloucester, Isle of Wight, James 
city, Mathews, York, Chesapeake 
city, Hampton city, Newport News 
city, Norfolk city, Poquoson city, 
Portsmouth city, Suffolk city, 
Virginia Beach city, Williamsburg city 


Pine B IGERRAR eee ee ee oe no ras aa caavavanabonsencnsere 81 dave x 
Jefferson 


Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill, NC.......:.::ssssssssesssssessseesneesees 82 ats x 
Chatham, Durham, Franklin, 
Johnstown, Orange, Wake 


Richmond-Petersburg, VA ........:ssssscssssssessscsessssseececesestersesees 89 ae x 
Charles city, Chesterfield, Dinwiddie, 
Goochland, Hanover, Henrico, New 
Kent, Powhaten, Prince George, 
Colonial Heights city, Hopewell city, 
Petersburg city, Richmond city 


Beaumont-Port Arthur, TXioc.cecssc0-cscterssavesesovsavasassssooonceoaters 2, a ».4 
Hardin, Jefferson, Orange 


Brownsville-Harlingen-San BemitO, TX ....ccsssccsssssssesssssee -16 x 
Cameron 


FRIOLERCEW AL iis cascassabiesensnenssncesscondoarcoonenscunehvessteaeeeneaaetatede 81 Xx 
Colbert, Lauderdale 
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f Pricing cycle 
Publication area: i Percent of 
primary sampling unit Sample areas and counties index population Odd Even 
month month 


Greenville-Spartanburg-Anderson, SC .....ccssssssussssssneesussseeen 92 x 
Anderson, Cherokee, Greenville, 
Pickens, Spartanburg 


Bort-Miyers-Cape Coral, Pi: \....0.s0sessccsscesseansossartnscsdccessneaesee 14 X 
Lee 


PESMRUIAENMAESTION SNE to ss scettss et occsusonsnincetasetaesvosscasiescietserosave 89 ».4 
Blount, Jefferson, St. Clair, Shelby 


Melbourne-Titusville-Palm Bay, FL .....sssssssssessssssessessuseese off!) X 
Brevard 


Taha ye the uit etree sents aes cst ices sai bctassclitbessoteasocesccns Basie 91 Xx 
St. Martin 


CCAR ali ay eter rant deter nceee bites these cere sivesevssczecereeasasssesiceteseoss .74 x 


MGATICSV lea Rieter tome ont rre, sects car cett inp asvsceevecedteseseceeasasesee 78 cae ».4 
Alachua 


davarhtell (LG, Qistss, al dhe ricn SERRE PIM Reece re Re 85 tees xX 
Potter, Randall 


SSAA PHOT Os UM Ceececestencsccenssnasancpreaanesvasntsaccanesttoeveivesssseecsees .90 X 
Bexar, Comal, Guadalupe, Wilson 


CQ) ea Pras e VEN GT ACG) eee .87 ea ».4 
Canadian, Cleveland, Logan, 
McClain, Oklahoma, Pottawattamie 


MS AON RS OU PO EA terra ser cncea, fareny ante soarsiesssssntént sresevaroecretesse 91 X 
East Baton Rouge, Livingston, 
West Baton Rouge 


COVE ERC ECG TET 0 TS cc ee a Uo .80 eS x 
Ector, Midland 


Nonmetropolitan areas 
D300 South, city size D: 


PA rcadin=W/avichn alan, EI asssssceessctacsscoreresrstersertecontoctrtoneceessatchaneceuaees 193 Be X 
Urban parts of: 
De Soto, Hardee 
Housing only in urban parts of: 
Glades, Hendry, Highlands 


Morristown-Jefferson City, TN ......sccsssssssssseessesnssesessesnsesenseees 65 X 
Urban parts of: 
Hamblen, Jefferson 


PICAVHNE-POPIAL Vile a MS2\2,0:0.5..<sencscerecassesetascoesesonsssnssesapasae 1.13 jase xX 
Urban parts of: 
Pearl River 
Housing only in urban parts of: 
Lamar, Marion 


Statesboro-Waynesboro-Millen-Sylvamia, GA ........cs:se Alpe ».4 


Urban parts of: 
Bulloch, Burke, Jenkins, Screven 
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Publication area: 


A421: 


A422 


A424 


A425 


A426! 


A427} 


A433 


B/C400! 
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primary sampling unit 


A419 


A420 


Sample areas and counties 


Self-representing metropolitan areas 


Los Angeles-Riverside-Orange County, CA: 


Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA .......cssscsssssseseeeeserereneeessesenees 


Los Angeles 


Tos vAnpeles’suburbs {CA tcc cunts cnctcrsesmtacr anise tosivtsrd 


Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, Ventura 


San Francisco-Oakland-San Jose, CA cieccccccssssssessssssssssnsssesssssssneesee 


Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, Napa, 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, San 

Francisco, San Mateo, Solano, 

Sonoma 


Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton, WA ........:cccccsssssosssseececssossseesessessssseeeesesenese 


Island, King, Kitsap, Pierce, 
Snohomish, Thurston 


SAMY DIC RO NG Ate enten tenet iccectebecersemseb ices seh snsccasnatecearaeas Capaseracaret 


San Diago 


Portland Salem, OR WAGh co eee eee ne 


OR portion: 
Clackamas, Columbia, Marion, 
Multnomah, Polk, Washington, 
Yamhill 

WA portion: 
Clark 


Honolulu rece eae oe Sa a a tk ee 


Honolulu 


ANCHOLA RE AK ieeec a ctoecar dooccstnitrsirensepnsaneintest tscoccnccconernessonnsartsccsusarntnres 


Anchorage 


Phoenix-Mesa) [AZ s.i.sneteces aiaceesemanicmmnchineat camer 


Maricopa, Pinal 


Denver-Bowlder-Greeley, CO -cc.-+1....-<+sssecusotes (besteetancnctontes 


Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder, Denver, 
Douglas, Jefferson, Weld 


Nonself-representing metropolitan areas 


West, city size B/C: 


Chico-Paradise;CAvc cnet acheter traoaet sateen cate man 


Butte 


MOGestas (CA ciscctvnsssbabsuaeinavecienseantevtassspteucesavevecsineastaenescerds 


Stanislaus. 


Boise Citys ID ecsccn--- eaatanreccousedarnenveticdescsceaccareattaaraanenste 


Ada, Canyon 


TiS VERASONV=AZ ocecechssessesncterveavessqanbvesosovesscenareervanqucsniaser? 


AZ portion: 
Mohave 

NV portion: 
Clark, Nye 


December 1996 


Pricing cycle 
Percent of 
index population Odd Even 

month month 


4.10 x x 
2.62 x Xx 
2.90 eso8 x 
1.38 nee x 
1.16 x 

.83 x 

39 x 

Bila sass x 
1.04 ».4 

22 4 

.99 4 
1.01 x 
1.01 x 

84 Xx 

94 ».4 


Publication area: 
primary sampling unit 


Urban parts of: 
Deschutes 


Urban parts of: 
Whitman 


' Honolulu (A426) and Anchorage (A427) are West self-representing 
metropolitan primary sampling units because their geographic locations 
make their consumer markets unique; using population size as the assign- 
ment criterion, they belong to the West, size class B/C index. Therefore, 
Honolulu and Anchorage are published separately, and aggregated with 
the West nonself-representing metropolitan primary sampling units to form 


Sample areas and counties 


Nonmetropolitan areas? 


Bend-Redmongd, OR ou....sscssssssssssssssssssssseseeeeseees 


Pulllman-Colfax, WA ..cccccccscccscscscssccescccssesee 


Pricing cycle 
Percent of et 


index population 


the West, city size B/C (B/C400) index. 


? The West nonmetropolitan sample areas do not support publication of a 
West, size class D index. The primary sampling units are aggregated with 
the Midwest, size class D (D200) and the South, size class D (D300) indexes 
to form the national, size class D (D000) index series. 
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Appendix 3 


Appendix 3: National level index series 


ALL ITEMS 


FOOD 
FOOD AT HOME 


CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Cereals and cereal products 
Flour and prepared flour mixes 
Breakfast cereal 
Rice, pasta, cornmeal 
New Rice 
Bakery products 
New Bread 
White bread 
Other breads 
New Fresh biscuits, rolls, muffins 
Cakes, cupcakes, and cookies 
Fresh cakes and cupcakes 
Other bakery products 
Cookies 
Fresh sweetrolls, coffeecakes, and doughnuts 
Crackers, bread, and cracker products 
Frozen and refrigerated bakery products, pies, 
tarts, turnovers 


MEATS, POULTRY, FISH, AND EGGS 
MEATS, POULTRY, AND FISH 


MEATS 
Beef and veal 
Uncooked ground beef 
New. Uncooked beef roasts 
New Uncooked beef steaks 
New Uncooked other beef and veal 
Pork ; 
New Bacon, breakfast sausage, and related products 
Bacon 
New Breakfast sausage 
Ham 
Ham, excluding canned 
Pork chops 
New Other pork including roasts and picnics 
Other meats 
Frankfurters 
New Lunchmeats 
Lamb and organ meats 
New Lamb 
POULTRY 
New Chicken 
Fresh whole chicken 
Fresh and frozen chicken parts 
New Other poultry including turkey 
FISH AND SEAFOOD 
New Fresh fish and seafood 
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New 


New 


New 


New 


New 


Processed fish and seafood 
Canned fish and seafood 
Frozen fish and seafood 


EGGS 


DAIRY AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Milk 
Fresh whole milk 
Other fresh milk 


Cheese and related products 
Ice cream and related products 
Other dairy and related products 


History FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


New 


New 


New 
New 
New 
New 
New 


New 
New 


New 


New 
New 


New 


New 


New 
New 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Fresh fruits 
Apples 
Bananas 
Citrus fruits 
Oranges 
Other fresh fruits 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Lettuce 
Tomatoes 
Other fresh vegetables 


PROCESSED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Canned fruits and vegetables 
Canned fruits 
Canned vegetables 

Frozen fruits and vegetables 
Frozen vegetables 

Other processed fruits and vegetables including dried 
Dried beans 


NONALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES AND BEVERAGE MATERIALS 


Juices and nonalcoholic drinks 
Carbonated drinks 
Frozen noncarbonated juices and fruit flavored drinks 
Nonfrozen noncarbonated juices and drinks 


Beverage materials including coffee and tea 


ae 
‘coasted coffee 

Instant and freeze dried coffee 
Other beverage materials including tea 


OTHER FOOD AT HOME 


Sugar and sweets 
Sugar and artificial sweeteners 
Candy and chewing gum 
Other sweets 


Fats and oils 
New Butter and margarine 
Butter 
Margarine 
New Salad dressings 
New Other fats and oils, including peanut butter 
New Peanut Butter 
Other foods 
Soups 
Frozen and freeze dried prepared foods 
\ Snacks 
Spices, seasonings, condiments, sauces 
New Salt and other seasonings and spices 
New Olives, pickles, relishes 
New Sauces and gravies 
Other condiments 
New Baby food 
New Other miscellaneous foods 
New Prepared salads 
FOOD AWAY FROM HOME 
New Full service meals and snacks 
New Limited service meals and snacks 
New Food at employee sites and schools 
New Food from vending machines and mobile vendors 
New Other food away from home 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Alcoholic beverages at home 
Beer, ale, and other malt beverages at home 
Distilled spirits at home 
Whiskey at home 


Distilled spirits excluding whiskey at home 
| Wine at home 


Alcoholic beverages away from home 


New Beer, ale, and other alcoholic malt beverages away 
from home 
New Wine away from home 
New Distilled spirits away from home 
History 
SHELTER 
Rent of primary residence 


New Lodging away from home 
Housing at school, excluding board 


Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence 


| New Tenants’ and household insurance 


History FUELS AND UTILITIES 
FUELS 


Fuel oil and other fuels 


Fuel oil 
Other household fuels 


Gas (piped) and electricity. 
Electricity 
Utility natural gas service 
New Water and sewer and trash collection services 


Water and sewerage maintenance 
Garbage and trash collection 


Other lodging away from home including hotels and motels 


History 


New 
New 
New 


New 
New 


New 
New 
New 


New 


New 
New 


New 


New 
New 


New 
New 
New 


New 
New 


New 
New 


New 


New 
New 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS 


Window and floor coverings and other linens 
Floor coverings 
Window coverings 
Other linens 


Furniture and bedding 
Bedroom furniture 
Living room, kitchen, and dining room furniture 
Other furniture 


Appliances 
Major appliances 
Laundry equipment 
Other appliances 


Other household equipment and furnishings 
Clocks, lamps, and decorator items 
Indoor plants and flowers 
Dishes and flatware 
Nonelectric cookware and tableware 


Tools, hardware and outdoor equipment and 
supplies 


Tools, hardware and supplies 
Outdoor equipment and supplies 


Housekeeping supplies 
Household cleaning products 
Household paper products 
Miscellaneous household products 


Household operations 
Housekeeping services 
Gardening and lawncare services 
Moving, storage, freight expense 
Repair of household items 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ APPAREL 


Men’s apparel 
Men’s suits, sport coats, and outerwear 
Men’s furnishings 
Men’s shirts and sweaters 
Men’s pants and shorts 


Boys’ apparel 
WOMEN’S AND GIRLS’ APPAREL 
Women’s apparel 
Women’s outerwear 
Women’s dresses 
Women’s suits and separates 
Women’s underwear, nightwear, sportswear and accessories 
Girls’ apparel 


FOOTWEAR 
Men’s footwear 
Boys’ and girls’ footwear 
Women’s footwear 


INFANTS’ AND TODDLERS’ APPAREL 


JEWELRY AND WATCHES 
Watches 
Jewelry 
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PRIVATE TRANSPORTATION 
New, 
history New and used motor vehicles 
New New vehicles 
New New cars and trucks 
New cars 
New trucks 
New motorcycles — 
New Used cars and trucks 
New Leased cars and trucks 
New Car and truck rental 
Motor fuel 
Gasoline (all types) 
Regular unleaded gasoline 
Midgrade unleaded gasoline 
Premium unleaded gasoline 
New Other motor fuels 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 
Tires 
New Vehicle accessories other than tires 
Vehicle parts and equipment other than tires 
Motor oil, coolant, and fluids 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 
Motor vehicle body work 
Motor vehicle maintenance and servicing 
New Motor vehicle repair 
New Motor vehicle insurance 
New Motor vehicle fees 
New State and local registration and license 
New Motor vehicle property tax 
New Parking and other fees 
New Parking fees and tolls 
New Automobile service clubs 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Airline fare 
Other intercity transportation 
Intercity bus fare 
Intercity train fare 
New Ship fares 
Intracity transportation 
Taxi fare 
New Car and van pools 


Hospital and related services 
Hospital services 
Inpatient hospital services 
Outpatient hospital services 
Nursing homes and adult daycare 


MEDICAL CARE COMMODITIES 
Prescription drugs and medical supplies 


Nonprescription drugs and medical supplies 
Internal and respiratory over-the-counter drugs 
Nonprescription medical equipment and supplies 

MEDICAL CARE SERVICES 

Professional services 
Physicians’ services 
Dental services 
Eyeglasses and eye care 
Services by other medical professionals 
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Video and audio 
Televisions 
Cable television 
Other video equipment 

Video cassettes, discs, and other media, including rental 
Video cassettes and discs, blank and prerecorded 
Rental of video tapes and discs 

Aadio equipment 

Audio discs and tapes and other media 


Pets, pet products and services 
Pets and pet products 
Pet food 
Purchase of pets, pet supplies, accessories 
Pet services including veterinary 
Pet services 
Veterinarian services 


Sporting goods 
Sports vehicles including bicycles 
Sports equipment 


Photography 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
Film and photographic supplies 
Photographic equipment 
Photographers and film processing 
Photographer fees 
Film processing 


Other recreational goods 
Toys 
Toys, games, hobbies and playground equipment . 
Video game hardware, software and accessories 
Sewing machines, fabric, and supplies 
Music instruments and accessories 


Recreation services 
Club membership dues and fees for participant sports 
Admissions 
Admission to movies, theaters, concerts 
Admission to sporting events 
Fees for lessons or instructions 


Recreational reading materials 
Newspapers and magazines 
Recreational books 


EDUCATION 
Educational books and supplies 


Tuition, other school fees, and childcare 
College tuition and fees 
Elementary and high school tuition and fees 
Child care and nursery school 
Technical and business school tuition and fees 


New, 
history COMMUNICATION 


New Postage and delivery services 


Postage 
New Delivery services 
New, 
history INFORMATION AND INFORMATION PROCESSING 
New Telephone services 
Telephone services, local charges 
New Telephone services, long distance charges 


Interstate toll calls 
Intrastate toll calls 
New Cellular telephone services 


Information and information processing other than 
telephone services 


New Personal computers and peripheral equipment 
New Computer software and accessories 

New Computer information processing services 
New Other information processing equipment 


History 


TOBACCO AND SMOKING PRODUCTS 


New Cigarettes 
New Tobacco products other than cigarettes 
PERSONAL CARE 
Personal care products 
New Hair, dental, shaving, and miscellaneous personal care 
products 


Cosmetics/perfume/bath/nail preparations and implements 


Personal care services 


New Haircuts and other personal care services 
Miscellaneous personal services 

Legal services 
Funeral expenses 

New Laundry and dry cleaning services 

New Apparel services other than laundry and dry cleaning 
Financial services 

New Checking account and other bank services 

New Tax return preparation and other accounting fees 


Care of invalids and elderly at home 


New Miscellaneous personal goods 
Stationery, stationery supplies, gift wrap 
Luggage 


Special aggregate indexes 


Commodities 

Commodities less food and beverages 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel 
Durables 

Services 

Rent of shelter 

Household services less rent of shelter 
Transportation services 

Other services 

All items less food 

All items less shelter 

All items less homeowners’ cost 

All items less medical care 

Commodities less food 

Nondurables less food 

Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables 

Apparel less footwear 

Services less rent of shelter 

Services less medical care services 

Energy 

All items less energy 

All items less food and energy 

Commodities less food and energy commodities 
Energy commmodities 

Services less energy services 

Domestically produced farm food 

Selected beef cuts 

Utilities and public transportation 
Housekeeping and home maintenance services 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar—old base 


Note: New = new index series. History = 5-year historical research 
series. New, history = new index series with 5-year histories. Items in 
italics denote substratum indexes. 
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Appendix 3a 


Appendix 3a: Regional and national city-size index series 


MEDICAL CARE COMMODITIES 


FOOD MEDICAL CARE SERVICES 
FOOD AT HOME Professional services 
FOOD AWAY FROM HOME 


ALCHOLIC BEVERAGES 


New 


New 
SHELTER 


Rent of primary residence 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence 


FUELS AND UTILITIES 
FUELS 
Gas (piped) and electricity Special aggregate indexes 
Electricity Commodities 


Utility natural gas service Commodities less food and beverages 


Nondurables less food and beverages 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel 
Durables 

Services 

All items less shelter 

All items less medical care 

Commodities less food 

Nondurables less food 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS 


PRIVATE TRANSPORTATION Nondurables 
Services less medical care services 
New New and used motor vehicles Energy 
New New vehicles All items less energy 
New New cars and trucks Alll items less food and energy 
New cars Commodities less food and energy commodities 

New Used cars and trucks Energy commodities 

Motor fuel Services less energy services 

Gasoline 
Regular unleaded gasoline 


Midgrade unleaded gasoline 
Premium unleaded gasoline 


Note: New = new index series. Items in italics denote substratum indexes. 
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Appendix 3b 


Appendix 3b: City and regional city-size class index series 


FOOD 


FOOD AT HOME 
FOOD AWAY FROM HOME 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


SHELTER 
Rent of primary residence 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence 
Special ate indexes 
FUELS AND UTILITIES P aeeres 
FUELS Commodities 
Gas (piped) and electricity Commodities less food and beverages 
Electricity Nondurables less food and beverages 
Utility natural gas service Durables 
Services 


All items less shelter 

All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables 

Energy 

All items less energy 

All items less food and energy 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND OPERATIONS 


PRIVATE TRANSPORTATION 


Motor fuel 

Gasoline 
Regular unleaded gasoline 
Midgrade unleaded gasoline 
Premium unleaded gasoline 


Note: New = new index series. Items in italics denote substratum indexes. 
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What causes accidents? 


The influence of individual, group, and 
organizational behavior on industrial 
safety is addressed by David A. Hofmann 
and Adam Stetzer in the 1996 Personnel 
Psychology (vol. 49). According to the 
authors, a number of organizational fac- 
tors that affect safety performance have 
been identified. They include pressure to 
complete work quickly, inadequate orga- 
nizational procedures for routine hazards, 
ineffective communication on safety and 
a focus on production as opposed to safety 
at the management level. 

Less is known about how these fac- 
tors operate at an individual or a group 
level. Hofmann and Stetzer suggest that 
work pressure may lead to perceptions 
that short cuts are necessary to meet de- 
mands. Lack of communication may set 
norms that discourage approaching oth- 
ers engaged in unsafe behavior. Other 
factors might include the degree of em- 
phasis on safety in work groups and the 
development of work plans with enough 
time allowed for safe performance. Fi- 
nally, the actions of management set a 
“safety climate” for the organization. 

To shed light on safety-performance 
issues, Hofmann and Stetzer surveyed 
204 employees of a chemical plant on 
their perceptions of work pressure, group 
process, and safety climate. Each em- 
ployee answered questions on perfor- 
mance pressure, work-group process, 
safety climate, and approaching other 
team members about unsafe behavior, in 
addition to a set of questions on the fre- 
quency with which they engaged in a 
number of unsafe behaviors. The latter 
was used in tandem with recordable ac- 
cidents to measure safety performance. 

As the authors predicted, individual 
performance pressure was associated 
with unsafe behavior, as were group pro- 
cess, safety climate, and on willingness 
to approach others regarding safety-re- 
lated issues. Thus, for individuals, less- 
than-adequate time, training, and re- 
sources—all dimensions of performance 
pressure—were associated with unsafe 
behavior, as was an ineffective work 
group, a negative perception of safety 
climate, and a lack of willingness to ap- 


Workplace Performance 


proach team members about safety. 

Team-level analyses indicated that 
safety climate and unsafe behaviors 
were associated with accidents, while 
group process and willingness to ap- 
proach others about safety were some- 
what related to accidents. Thus, effec- 
tive groups—those that planned and co- 
ordinated efforts, had good knowledge 
of their jobs, shared information, and had 
confidence in fellow team members— 
engaged in less unsafe behavior, were 
more likely to approach members that 
exhibited unsafe behavior, and were as- 
sociated with fewer accidents. In addi- 
tion, worker perception of management 
commitment to safety—training pro- 
grams, management participation in 
safety committees, review of work pace, 
and consideration of safety in job de- 
sign—was related to both frequency of 
unsafe acts and accidents. 

According to Hofmann and Stetzer, 
safety interventions tend to focus on the 
individual to the neglect of broader fac- 
tors that may implicitly reward unsafe 
behavior. They indicate that safety prac- 
titioners should consider organizational 
diagnosis to identify root causes of un- 
safe behavior and accidents. In this ex- 
ample, role overload may call for an in- 
dividual intervention, but the findings on 
group process call for team-level inter- 
ventions. In addition, negative percep- 
tions of the safety climate among some 
teams suggest that management can 
more strongly emphasize safety. 


Gender and management 


“Do women and men manage differ- 
ently?” asks Judy Wajcman in the Sep- 
tember 1996 British Journal of Industrial 
Relations. Wajcman points out that in the 
past, men have been seen as possessing 
characteristics that are better suited to 
management. However, with increasing 
numbers of women moving into manage- 
ment, a question has arisen as to whether 
women do in fact bring a different style 
of management into organizations. In this 
study, Wajcman addresses differences in 
commitment to work, beliefs about gen- 
der stereotypes and women managers, 
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whether there are distinct male and fe- 
male management styles, and how mana- 
gerial stereotypes fit with gender stereo- 
types. 

Wajcman surveyed all women and a 
sample of men in senior management in 
five multinational companies. The com- 
panies were in oil, chemicals, and com- 
puting services, and were all well known 
for their progressive equal opportunity 
policies. Of the 439 individuals in her 
sample, 108 women and 216 men re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. On aver- 
age, the women were younger and had 
less tenure in the organization, but the 
sexes had similar education, employer- 
provided training, and age at first mana- 
gerial position. Strong differences were: 
found in marital and family status, with 
men more likely to be married and have 
children, and women to have higher av- 
erage hours of housework per week. 

The most intriguing finding of 
Wajcman’s research is the lack of dif- 
ference between women and men in at- 
titudes, experiences, and how they de- 
fine themselves. Not surprisingly, men 
and women in senior management are 
highly committed to work, work long 
hours, and are motivated by the desire 
for achievement and intrinsic enjoyment 
of work. Both sexes have positive atti- 
tudes towards women managers, but siz- 
able shares of men and women alike 
express a preference to work for a male, 
with neither sex preferring to work for a 
female manager. The author suggests 
that this indicates that women have 
much further to go before they are fully 
accepted in senior positions. 

Wajcman finds that both sexes adhere 
to stereotypes of participative-coopera- 
tive female and directive-aggressive 
male management styles. But interest- 
ingly, both men and women describe. 
their own style as participative and 
people-oriented. In addition to being 
consistent with a female style, these 
traits fit the current definition of good 
management practice in today’s less hi- 
erarchical organizations. Thus, men and 
women subscribe to management stereo- 
types that are gender-based, but define 
themselves by prevailing fashions of 
management. O 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are 
estimated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the April 1996 issue of the Review. 
Seasonally adjusted establishment survey 
data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 1996 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1996. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted data from the 
household survey are published in Labor 
Force Statistics Derived From the Current 
Population Survey, BLS Bulletin 2307. His- 
torical seasonally adjusted data are available 
from the Bureau upon request. Historically 
comparable unadjusted and seasonally ad- 
justed data from the establishment survey are 
published in Employment, Hours, and Earn- 
ings, United States, a BLS annual bulletin. 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cPi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the CPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
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ductivity Measures for Selected industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 

For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


n.é.c. = 
n.é.s. = 
p= 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECD program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 


it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of 
processing; overall prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; and overall export and import 
price indexes are given. Measures of pro- 
ductivity (output per hour of all persons) 
are provided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. . 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 


in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitutional 
population comprises all persons 16 years 
of age and older who are not inmates of penal 
or mental institutions, sanitariums, or homes 
for the aged, infirm, or needy. The civilian 
labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983), 

At the end of each calendar year, sea- 
sonally adjusted data for the previous 5 
years usually are revised, and projected sea- 
sonal adjustment factors are calculated for 
use during the January—June period. Be- 
cause of the revised population controls in- 


Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. 

Seasonally adjusted data back to 1990 
were revised in February 1996. Additional 
information on the revisions appears in the 
March 1996 issue of Employment and 
Earnings. 


troduced into the cps in February 1996, sea- 
sonally adjusted data back to 1990 were re- 
vised. In July, new seasonal adjustment fac- 
tors, which incorporate the experience 
through June, are produced for the July—De- 
cember period, but no revisions are made in 
the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (Sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


Anestablishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
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Current Labor Statistics 


gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupertvisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1995 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 


May 1996 data, published in the July 1996 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and new seasonal ad- 
justment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1995 forward and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1992 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1996 
data. : 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the dif- 
ferences between household and establish- 
ment data on employment appears in Gloria 
P. Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1969, 
pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
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for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 


ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 


series indexes, ensure that changes in these 


indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 


were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606- 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
hess programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they 
use that benefit. If the benefit plan is 
financed wholly by employers and requires 
employees to complete a minimum length 


of service for eligibility, the workers are 
considered participants whether or not they 
have met the requirement. If workers are 
required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of care within 
a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979— 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time lost 
because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate num- 
ber of workdays lost by workers involved in 
the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPt is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 


ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the-CPI in 
recent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1982-84 
buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among Cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in ac- 
cordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the SIC developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 


by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

_ The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITc), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 


aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted 
from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is deter- 
mined, a linking procedure is employed 
which allows for the continued repricing of 
the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is the 
import price f.o.b. at the foreign port of ex- 
portation, which is consistent with the basis 
for valuation of imports in the national ac- 
counts. The second is the import price 
c.i.f.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the prod- 
uct to the U.S. border. It does not, however, 
include duty charges. For a given product, 
only one price basis series is used in the con- 
struction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 


and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 
Unit nonlabor costs contain all the com- 
ponents of unit nonlabor payments except 
unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
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further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38-41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and services 
produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an index 
of aggregate hours of all employees. Output 
indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 


surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production and 
nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 
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Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Canada, 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and: the Netherlands; and 14 and 
older in Italy prior to 1993. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 


Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

‘ For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of ynemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 


ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987-— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative measures of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output 
per hour), hourly compensation costs, and 
unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European coun- 
tries. These measures are limited to trend 
comparisons—that is, intercountry series of 
changes over time—trather than level com- 
parisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing out- 
put are unavailable. BLS constructs these 
comparative indexes from three basic 
aggregative measures—output, total labor 
hours, and total compensation. The hours 
and compensation measures refer to all em- 
ployed persons, including self-empoyed 
persons and unpaid family workers, in the 
United States, Canada, Japan, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Sweden, and to all em- 
ployees (wage and salary earners) in the 
other countries. The figures for Canada are 
the official measures prepared by Statistics 
Canada. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing (gross product originating) in 
constant prices from the national accounts 
of each country. However, output for Japan 
prior to 1970 and the Netherlands from 1969 
to 1977 are indexes of industrial production. 


The national accounts measures for the 
United Kingdom are essentially identical to 
its indexes of industrial production. While 
methods of deriving national accounts mea- 
sures differ substantially from country to 
country, the use of different procedures does 
not, in it-self, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—trather, it reflects differences among 
countries in the availability and reliability 
of underlying data series. 

The price base years used to measure real 
output and the frequency and method of 
changing price weights differ among the coun- 
tries, and this can lead to differences in real 
output growth rates. The real manufacturing 
output data currently being used for the United 
States are 1987 fixed-price-weighted mea- 
sures; they are available only from 1977 for- 
ward. With the exception of Japan, which uses 
fixed-weighted measures for long periods, the 
foreign countries covered in BLS series link 
fixed-weighted measures covering various 
periods, although the methods used differ. The 
measures for Norway for 1987-92 are annual 
chain-linked measures based on relative prices 
of the preceding year. 

Hours refer to hours worked in all coun- 
tries. The measures are developed from sta- 
tistics of manufacturing employment and ay- 
erage hours. The series used for France (from 
1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden are of- 
ficial series published with the national ac- 
counts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked devel- 
oped by a research institute connected with 
the Ministry of Labor for use with the na- 
tional accounts employment figures. For the 
other countries, BLS constructs its own esti- 
mates of average hours. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all 
payments in cash or kind made directly to 
employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and 
contractual and private benefit plans. For 
France and Sweden, compensation is in- 
creased to account for other significant pay- 
roll taxes, even if they are not for the direct 
benefit of workers, because such taxes are 
regarded as labor costs. For the United 
Kingdom, compensation is reduced for the 
years 1967-91 to account for employment 
susidies. However, compensation does not 
include all items of labor costs. The costs 
of recruitment, employee training, and plant 
facilities and services—such as cafeterias 
and medical clinics—are not covered be- 
cause data are not available for most coun- 
tries. The compensation measures are from 
the national accounts, except those for Bel- 
gium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, 
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and hourly compensation. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all employed 
persons measures assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for 
wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total 
manufacturing as defined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France and Italy (beginning 
1970), refer to mining and manufacturing less 
energy-related products; the measures for 
Denmark include mining and exclude 
manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 to 1966; 
and the measures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining and include coal mining 
from 1969 to 1976. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
may be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial produc- 
tion indexes), employment, average hours, 
and hourly compensation and are considered 
preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term mea- 
sures becomes available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 
(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 


Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. ; 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available 
for seven categories: Occupational skin dis- 
eases or disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, 
respiratory conditions due to toxic agents, 
poisoning (systemic effects of toxic agents), 
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disorders due to physical agents (other than 
toxic materials), disorders associated with 
repeated trauma, and all other occupational 
illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are — 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example, contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health and Working Con- 
ditions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in 
addition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on Occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): 

Labor force participation rate. 

Employment-population ratio. 

, Unemployment rate............. 


16 to 24 years 
25 years and over... 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:" 
UNM ge ae eee ee arn edna atinnnsr aaah beyndi aint dtturnrsdppnsnnacxetoshesebensl 
Private sector............ 


115,611 


96,388 97,663 
Goods-producing. 24,156 24,235 
Manufacturing.. eh 18,522 18,434 
SOMICHRIOGUCIIG eis. ieiscntenncensnsavccsedsnescsueseveccecocnscenoed 91,455 92,207 92,721 93,266 
Average hours: 
Private sector........ 34.7 34.6 
Manufacturing.. 42.1 42.0 
OWN coro ss xtectstpiv as occtavesPathvu ssn taras xed ; 47 4.7 


Employment Cost Index 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers) 
Private industry workers...... 
Goods-producing~.... Sie 
(ev IEEE CR Uhl a OU 
State and local governMent WOFKES.........cccccceceseseecseneseseneees 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1994 1995 1996 
1994 | 1995 
ES pei ae | a. eee ere 


Selected measures 


Compensation data’” 


Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm...... ea K : pr i x sr OL i ¥ if 0.8 


Private nonfarm. 6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 9 
Private nonfarm. 7 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items FA 


Producer Price Index: 
Fifilshed: goods oie. S.-i. Sih. ascassacetensahencatguctvaneseenceseatete i H 5 é ‘ i i 4 fi oa | 


Finished consumer goods... 2 
Capital equipment as “ -6 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components........... : ; ; i : : a ul 2 
GCTIGS MALS TIALS corso. ear trentonsceectecemectatencoccececetroapnapenes vesaie 3 x i i , x 5 f B -3 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector. 0 
Nonfarm business sector. 3 


Nonfinancial comporations®.........:s-sssscsscccsssessccsssesesesssneeseeons 


" Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and Private household workers. < Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average 


Four quarters ending— 


Components 


Average hourly compensation: 


All persons, business Sectol.............000++ 3.9 
All persons, nonfarm business sector.... 3.7 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm* 2.8 
Private nonfarm. 2.9 
UNBORN sscssncntne 2.6 
NOM HON cos ot aceonecaruksnacgenenrs 29 
State and local govemments.... 2.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm* 3.2 
Private nonfarm. 3.3 
RIOD Sch as vaste 2.7 
Nonunion...........0 3.5 


State and local govemments.... 


* Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


lumbers in thousands] 


[1904 [1995 | Oot | Now. | Dos _| dan. | 


Employment status 


ies ne rm Fs [Fas | ate 


TOTAL 


vilian noninstitutional 
population’ 199,355 | 199,508 199,733 | 199,921 200,278 
Civilian labor force 132,471 | 132,352 133,108 | 133,655 133,910 
Participation rate. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.9 66.9 
Employed... 125,062 | 124,981 | 125, 226 125,663 | 126,151 | 126, 095 126,462 127, 055 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 62.7 63.1 63.0 63.3 
Unemployed 7,677 7,504 7,266 6,830 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.1 
Not in the labor force........ 66,730 66,266 | 66,741 66,962 
Men, 20 years and over 
vilian noninstitutional 
population’ 88,650 


68,114 

76.8 

65,286 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 
Agriculture. 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 
Unemployed. 
Unemployment rate... 


Yomen, 20 years and over 


vilian noninstitutional 

population’ .......csecesseceseeee 96,798 

Civilian labor force... 57,903 58,102 
Participation rate. 59.8 59.9 


Employed....ecsessscssseeeee 55,146 55,266 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 57.0 


Agriculture...... 844 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 
Unemployed... a 
Unemployment rate... 

joth sexes, 16 to 19 years | 
vilian noninstitutional 


population’ 


14,757 15,051 


Civilian labor force. 7,772 7,545 

Participation rate......... 52.7 50.1 

Employed.........-.sssscsecses 6,411 6,248 
Employment-pop- 


41.5 
240 


ulation ratio”... 
Agriculture... 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 
Unemployed... RA 
Unemployment rate.... 
White 
vilian noninstitutional 


43.4 
240 


6,008 
1,297 
17.2 


6,171 
1,362 
17.5 


population’ 165,555 | 166,914 | 167,327 | 167,441 167,669 | 167,757 | 167,853 | 167,973 ; 168,222 i 168,489 | 168,639 

411,082 | 111,950 | 112,147 | 112,023 | 111,987 | 112,198 | 112,747 | 112,970} 112,613 | 113,109 | 112,941 | 113,076 | 112,632 | 113,316 

67.1 67.0 66.9 66.8 66.9 67.2 67.3 67.0 67.3 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.2 

105,190 "406,761 | 106,451 | 106,445 | 106,576 | 107,224 | 107,497 | 107,319 | 107,612 | 107,757 | 107,772 | 107,828 | 108,256 

ulation ratio............. 63.8 63.6 63.6 63.9 64.0 63.9 64.1 64.0 64.2 

Unemployed.......... 5,386 §,572 5,623 5,502 5,473 5,294 5,184 5,004 5,060 

Unemployment rate. 4.8 5.0 49 4.8 47 4.6 4.4 4.5 
Black 


ivilian noninstitutional 
POPUIAHION ..... cere 23,455 
Civilian labor force............. 14,827 
Participation rate 63.2 
EMploye.......-sessecesenseee 13,370 13,302 13, 671 
Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio”............. 57.2 56.7 57.9 
Unemployed... ee 1,486 1,525 1,609 
Unemployment rate... | 10.0 10.3 10.5 

ee footnotes at end of table. 
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201,273 


134,574 


88,840 
68,247 

76.8 
65,293 


73.5 
2,419 


62,873 
2,954 
4.3 


97,290 
58,372 

60.0 
55,657 


57.2 
794 


Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


F 1964 | 1095 | oct [ Nov. [Dee | van | Fob | war | Apr | may | June | July | Aug. | Sept 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Luh esr 18,629 | 18,800} 18,845] 18,889] 18,929 19 
Civilian labor force... 12,267 | 12,410] 12,347) 12,391] 12,655 12 
Participation rate......... 65.8 66.0 65.7 65.6 66.9 
Employed...........:ssesese 11,127 | 11,251} 11,227] 11,237] 11,493 11 
Employment-pop- 7 
ulation ratio®............. 60.7 
Unemployed..............20+ 1,162 1 


Unemployment rate.... 9.2 


" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in bo 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


1904 | 1095 | Oct_| Nov. | Dec. | 


123,060 
66,450 
56,610 


[In thousands] 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over.. 


124,900 
67,377 
57,523 


125,244 
67,416 
57,828 


125,062 
67,177 
57,885 


124,981 
67,162 
57,819 


125,226 
~ 67,501 
57,725 


126,462 
68,278 
58,184 


126,610 
68,283 
58,326 


127,055 
68,442 
58,613 


125,663 
67,764 
57,899 


126,151 
67,856 
58,294 


126,095 
67,933 
58,161 


41,414 | 42,048 | 42,281 | 42,081 | 42,058 


42,171 


42,339 


42,178 


42,067 


42,406 


42,587 | 42,478) 42,622 


31,536 | 32,063} 32,185] 32,153] 32,072} 32,078 | 32,101] 32,053] 31,868} 32,330) 32,649] 32,713] 32,732 


Women who maintain 


TAMUGG Eccl Mianedetrcd 7,053 7,164 7,089 7,274 7,304 7,294 7,295 7,397 7,389 7,314 7,360 7,291 
Class of worker 
Aariculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,715 1,750 1,755 1,954 1,859 1,862 1,900 
Self-employed workers........ 1,645 1,514 1,521 1,531 1,572 1,484 1,457 


Unpaid family workers......... 49 34 34 35 


Nonagricultural industries: 


46 41 52 


Wage and salary workers.....| 110,517 112,722 | 112,618 113,165 | 113,461 | 113,527 114,130 1 

Govemment...........0 18,293 18,237 18,259 18,290 18,239 
Private industries... 92,224 94,381 94,906 95,237 95,801 
Private households........ 966 975 873 844 812 
CHV eaadhc sss ANS «| 91,258 93,406 94,032 94,393 94,898 
Self-employed workers....... 9,003 8,877 8,953 9,081 9,073 
Unpaid family workers........ 131 106 116 101 136 

Persons at work part time’ 

All industries: 
Part time for economic 
YOASONS!)-2.t tsa egbaeee es 4,301 
Slack work or business 
CONGINONG 5.28. Fee. cscs 2,322 
Could only find part-time 
WOK Aisne er ee. 1,569 
Part time for noneconomic 
TOQGONG 50 )'s.cs'ey enti oss ance 17,198 18,211 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
TOGSONG. conc -cetnepasssonecnsal 3,842 4,146 
Slack work or business , 
CONGILIONS.....-.0.cs-ssesssereney 2,114 2,215 
Could only find part-time 
WOT nonewas scratteenteennes 1,622 1,472 1,542 1,600 


i Sree ioe 16,852 16,520 17,623 | 17,157 | 17,613 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Less than 5 weeks... 
5 to 14 weeks........ 
15 weeks and ove' 


Mean duration, in weekS................. 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 


Total, Ql WOMKONS: :.4:.......2-ccctcceesseesersecesecoee 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 
Men, 20 years and over.... 
Women, 20 years and over. 


White, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years.. 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 20 years and over.. 
Women, 20 years and over. 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 20 years and over. re 
Women, 20 years and over.............. 


Hispanic origin, total.............:ceseee 


Married men, spouse presert............. 
Married women, spouse present. 
Women who maintain families............ 
Full-time workers... 
Part-time workers... 


Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


_ Weeks of 
unemployment 


15 to 26 weeks...... 
27 weeks and over... 


2,487 
2,269 
2,306 
1,076 
1,230 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Fao [06 | Oa [ow [Boa aan [ro ma [ Ame [ wy [sane | voy [Row [op 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for 
unemployment 


Job losers’ 
On temporary layoff.. 
Not on temporary layoff... 

Job leavers. 

Reentrants. 

New entrants 


Percent of unemployed 


JOD IOSSI6 wasn tentiassec ntti: 
On temporary layoff...... 
Not on temporary layoff. 

Job leavers.... 

Reentrants. 


Percent of civilian 
labor force 


New entrants... 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over. 


16 to 24 years....... 11.5 
16 to 19 years... 16.1 
16 to 17 years. 17.8 

18 to 19 years. 15.1 

20 to 24 years. 8.8 
25 years and over..... 4.0 
42 

3.1 

Men, 16 years and over... 7 » ; if ¥ . - x A . 4 i % 5.1 
16 to 24 years. 12.2 
16 to 19 years.. 18.2 
16 to 17 years.. 19.4 
18 to 19 years.. 17.3 

20 to 24 years... 8.7 
25 years and over.. 3.8 
25 to 54 years.. 4.0 

55 years and over. 29 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ “ x . ; 7 ‘ ; “ % # Ee . 5.2 
16 to 24 years............ 2 i ; 4 A 5 yf M kK i é : i i i 10.7 
16 to 19 years.. 13.8 
16 to 17 years.. 16.2 

18 to 19 years.. 12.7 

20 to 24 years 8.9 
25 years and over. 41 
25 to 54 years...... 43 


55 years and over. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Oct. | Sept. 
1995 | 1996 
Shee eee ue 3 3.9 


4. 


Missouri... 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island. 


Washington.. 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin..... 2 
WEYOIMNING . cencritsinosvesonss<aastnn canned adessthadeodsiny 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Oct. Sept. Oct. Pas Oct. Sept. 
1995 | 1996 | 1996" ¥ 1995 | 1996 
1,824.6 || Missouri 
265.8 |} Montana... 
1,877.0 || Nebraska..... 
1,094.0 |] Nevada..........0+ 
12,851.8 


Alabama.... 
Alaska... . 
PAZOIOG sale eissnds cnnsanssstevcoassavestne 
PSK GIG AG oo esasncnvsccunoxnosorieccssvergss 
Califomia. 


Colorado. 
Connecticut... 


1,895.0 || New Jersey. 
1,583.2 || New Mexico. 
375.6 || New York..... 
626.5 || North Carolina. ee 
6,229.1 |] North Dakota.........scceccesereeeseneee 


District of Columbia. 
Florida. 


3,557.4 
525.0 
503.1 

5,713.1 

2,808.7 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 


1,386.7 
1,233.4 || South Dakota...... 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 


Massachusetts. 2 z a .5 |} Virginia... - 
Michigan... WASHINGTON........ccesecseseceseeeeetensed 
Minnesota. West Virginia..........ccececseseeeeens 
Mississippi... Wisconsin... 


Pp 
= preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Pare een em vn rm mi [a i ne [ [a 


+--{ 114,172 | 117,203 |} 117,749 | 117,899 | 118,136 118,579 118,928 | 119,335 | 119,537 120,052 | 120,017 
PRIVATE SECTOR.... nas ; 98,410 | 98,561 | 98,789 99,214 99,531 | 99,877 | 100,091 100,446 | 100,478 


GOODS-PRODUCING. 24,151 | 24,133 24,209 | 24,262 24,298 | 24,245 


Mining’........... 
Metal mining. 
Oil and gas extraction. 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except tuels.... 


Construction... y 
General building contractors..... 
Heavy construction, except 


12,632 12,787 | 12,707 12,690 12,708 12,623 12,632 | 12,634 
10,448 | 10,654} 10,631 10,628 | 10,667 10,654 | 10,679} 10,696 
Production workers... 7,104 7,298 7,272 7,270 7,309 7,290 7,302 7,326 


Lumber and wood products..... 754 764 762 762 763 761 762 767 
Fumiture and fixtures.............., 505 509 504 504 506 498 500 500 
Stone, clay, and glass 

PYOGUCISs rttieaouestatseet crsnsenrae 532 538 536 535 534 534 537 536 


Primary metal industries.......... 698 710 708 710 709 704 705 708 
Blast tumaces and basic 
Steel PrOGUCts...........cee 239 241 240 241 240 238 239 239 


Fabricated metal products....... 1,388 1,438 1,439 1,441 1,441 1,440 1,443 1,450 
Industrial machinery and 
equipment... 2,059 2,075 2,079 2,084 2,086 2,087 2,088 
Computer and oftice 
OQUIPMEN..........0ecrerserceaeees 351 355 356 357 358 360 359 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMEN.......2.csceerseeereeeee i 1,625 1,637 1,640 1,645 1,650 1,652 1,651 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSONMES.............eccccnesvseee 582 596 600 605 615 615 614 
Transportation equipment........ F 1,785 1,751 1,737 1,764 - 1,763 1,773 1,775 
Motor vehicles and 


equipment 968 966 958 959 958 965 967 
Aircratt and parts.... 449 421 417 447 449 446 
Instruments and related 
productsm ies 2c, 832 


Miscellaneous manutacturing 
INGUSRHOS.......0.senccseseteesereres 


Nondurable goods. 
Production workers. 


Food and kindred products...... 
Tobacco products..... =A 
Textile mill products. 
Apparel and other textile 


Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products... 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products... 
Leather and leather pr 


SERVICE-PRODUCING.............+.. 93,598 | 93,766 | 93,976] 93,958 95,073 | 95,263 


6,212 6,233 6,249 6,254 6,311 6,329 
Transportation..... RY 3,947 3,977 3,980 


Railroad transportation... 237 235 
Local and interurban 


Passenger transit... 436 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,874 
Water transportation... 4 172 
Transportation by air... “ 822 


Pipelines, except natural gas. = 14 
Transportation services...:...... 427 
Communications and public 
iliti 2,274 
Communications... 1,367 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services. és ; 907 


Wholesale trade. 


Retail trade... s 
Building materials and garden 
GUPPUGB...<sscneesecsccssoxcnevaxvszora 
General merchandise stores..... 
Department stores............000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
thousands] 


[s:2 3} eee 3,416 
Automotive dealers and 
SEMNICE StaAtiONS...........ceeeees , % r 2,259 
New and used car dealers........ 1,027 
\pparel and accessory stores... 1,100 
Fumiture and home tumishings 
OE USSR RAR SS SEE ER co eee 963 972 
Eating and drinking places... 7,454 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments..............-.--.4 


2,672 


nance, Insurance, and 
6,964 6,967 
3,315 3,319 
2,026 2,029 
1,469 1,469 

267 268 
507 


Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks.. 
Savings institutions.... é 

| Nondepository institutions....... 
Security and commodity 


538 


244 
2,261 2,259 
1,552 


Insurance carriers.. 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service... 
Real estate........ 


709 708 
1,388 


34,274 


Agricultural services. 
Hotels and other lodging places 
Personal services.... 
Business services... i, 
' Services to buildings............... 
Personne! supply services...... 
Help supply services............. 
Computer and data 
processing services..............] 
Auto repair services 
and parking... 4a 
Miscellaneous repair services... 
Motion PiCtures............c:eceseseeeee 
Amusement and recreation 


Health S@rvices............ccseseesene 
Ottices and clinics ot medical 
doctors... 
Nursing and personal care 
tacilities.. 


Legal services............ 
Educational services.. 
Social services 
Child day care services 
Residential care.............. 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens.............+ 
Membership organizations........ 
Engineering and management 


Engineering and architectural 
services..... ; 


19,458 
2,776 
Federal, except Postal 
Service.. 1,918 1,906 
State... . 4,655 4,654 
Education. ee * 4 1,963 1,968 
Other State government.. 2,692 2,686 
Local... 12,027 | 12,036 
Education. 6,690 
Other local goverment 5,337 


Includes other industries not shown separately. 
= preliminary. 
OTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


PRIVATE SECTOR..........0ccccsesssseeeeee 


GOODS-PRODUCING...............ccceeeseeeeee 41.0 
WINING ore ccpaenc sa cacsecsauasenesssrpuocteccuecerecrast 45.5 
MANUFACTURING...........cscccesseeeeenseeeee 41.6 

QVEMIME NOUIS Sec ccisrcseneccosescrccevereceasve 45 
Durable QOOds..............ccscsseesseersrenesees 42.3 
Overtime NOUMS........cececcceeeseseeneeeserees 48 
Lumber and wood products. 40.8 
Fumiture and fixtures............. 39.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... Sf i F 43.2 
Primary metal industries...............:00 5 i i F i : E s i 2 r i i 44.5 
Blast fumaces and basic steel 
Nib UPTOIUICHS sentes sunevecnpuscecesncmessereeeearb nek 44.7 
Fabricated metal products................ 42.2 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.0 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUN PIVOT 5. fas encacesnntanshagoncnscanonschasee i A \ i é E M i : : # F A 41.4 
Transportation equipment...........00 : I i i : x 5 a f A } . i 43.7 
Motor vehicles and equipmert........... | 3 “i H 44.5 
Instruments and related products........ “ 4 7 ‘ 2 hi A A i i 4 : a 41.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 39.4 
Nondurable goods.. 4 < if i 40.6 
Overtime hours.......... oe , : \ } y : : : : 4 : : H ! 41 
Food and kindred products. 41.3 
Textile mill products.... oat 40.8 
Apparel and other textile products........ 37.2 
Paper and allied products...............::++ 43.5 
Printing and publishing..............s0000 i 4 4 ‘ i f " 38.2 
Chemicals and allied products. 43.0 


Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics Products...........:cceceeeeeecees ; i a 5 i : 4 3 41.3 
Leather and leather products. 


SERVICE-PRODUCING. .......-s.-cseescesessee 8] 32. d 0] 325 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG............0secccceeseseees 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


[1904 [1905 | Oot [ Now. [ Bec. | Jan | Feb. | Mar | Apr | May | June | July | Avg. [Sept 


$ 11.44 | $11.55 $11.68 | $11.72 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).. 


ils Tae Bene ccbeesecrececernece rer ccutececencbo athena 
Construction 
Manufacturing....... 

Excluding overtime... 


Service-producing...... 


Transportation and public utilities....... 
Wholesale trade.............. 

Retail trade... st 
Finance, insurance, and real estat 


— Data not available. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data* for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Stone, clay, and glass products......... 
Primary metal industries................0. 
Blast fumaces and basic steel 


Fabricated metal products...............:++ 


Industrial machinery and equipment.. 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment 
Transportation equipment...... va 

Motor vehicles and equipment......... 
Instruments and related products....... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 


Textile mill products... oo 
Apparel and other textile products...... 
Paper and allied products...............++4 


Printing and publishing...........0.000 
Chemicals and allied products........... 
Petroleum and coal products............-. 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics PrOdUCtS..........ccscssececeeserered 
Leather and leather products.............. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ...........sssssseerssrsenes 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE............ssseeseseees 


SERVICES oiiiccccnencccessnssecorsesssessseneesere 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15.11 


17.91 
12.51 


13.72 


12.25 
17.31 
17.82 
13.23 
10.54 


12.03 
11.21 
18.34 
9.72 
8.04 
14.72 


12.82 
16.38 
19.42 
11.26 

8.70 
14.60 
12.89 


8.12 


12.86 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory warkers on private nonfarm payrolls, af industry 


| 
ae ise | tse | Oa [ nov [ Boe don [ fon [aoe [ ame [wey [ sow [ay [non [oto 


PRIVATE SECTOR ‘| 
Current doliars....... sree] $385.86 | $394.68 } $398.70 f $391.11 | $398.63 | $399.80 ; f : H I f $412.28) 
Seasonally adjusted. Be 398.70 i 392.76 | 401.93} 402.96 i ; : i ; F 408.51) 
Constant (1982) dollars............ « i f 256.07 i 249.75 | 253.74] 253.36 
MINING. cerusececeascesacaseconetsesennes i g i 687.68 i 684.59 | 704.46 | 697.95 : A ; F n ‘ 713.92) 
CONSTRUCTION..........:sscssesseseeeees H } 2 588.26 i 559.31 | 576.83 | 576.45 33 : 606. . 4 a 626.4! | 
MANUFACTURING | 
Current dollars..........ssssscsseseces i : } , 523.33 : 503.87 | 519.14] 517.90 : } i . a 538.00 
Constant (1982) dollars............. a H i 336.11 H 321.76 | 330.45} 328.20 f E i H . - 
Durable QOOdS.........:cressrsersees i i 4 557.26 4 538.65 | 552.35] 547.68 4 : ; i | . 571.27) 
Lumber and wood products... P ; : 415.95 : 396.81 | 407.15} 415.72 i 3 : : i 4 435.94) 
Fumiture and fixtures........-....++ i i ‘ 399.59 4 358.00 | 383.08} 390.00 i : H é ‘ { 413.26) 
Stone, clay, and glass : 
products... 542.59 H 515.34 | 532.54 | 537.59 4 : . : i 568.51} 


Primary metal industries........... 652.54 i 644.49 | 648.71 | 645.61 i i i i 670.88) 
Blast fumaces and basic 
steel products......... a : 782.73 f 782.34 | 780.50} 780.12 ; i 4 : h é 797.00 
Fabricated metal products........} i Ht i 523.87 fi 505.12 | 516.18} 514.53 ; i f , i i 532.935 
Industrial machinery and 4 
EQUIPMENE..........eceeseseeeeeseseee ; 4 : 583.37 A 568.51 | 580.22 | 578.49 : i : A ‘i f 589.96 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENK........--esesseeseeeneeeees i : i 499.14 481.57 | 491.78] 492.25 : : i i 7 i 509.60 
Transportation equipment......... a x 744.24 é 715.29 | 735.23 705.56 F ; . : : E 763.37 
Motor vehicles and : 
OQUIPMEN........2ccceeeesereeterees A | j 796.77 ; 758.63 | 773.51] 723.75 ; i i : H i 801.90 
Instruments and related 
PVOGUCtB ie ..2- treet nes cc secee i it 536.29 f 524.80 | 540.89} 543.44 : : : ; H i 553.01) 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... d 4 ul 410.46 4 388.03 | 403.22} 407.95 a i i “ i i 420.55, 
Nondurable goods............sss004 : } ; 478.58 i 457.73 | 473.18 | 476.75 : ! E a i “ 492.03. 
Food and kindred products....... , 457.88 ‘ 435.84 | 446.42 | 449.96 y i E : i! i 467.46 
Tobacco products.......... | , ; : 798.53 : 662.66 | 710.82} 772.23 i | : : . 751.94 
Textile mill products... ne K i ‘ 389.78 : 344.16 | 382.55] 388.69 ; ; ; i " : 398.52) 
Apparel and other textile : | 
PHO CHS! = /5:ss:iis- ccs -foarcceccsaspiyes : i i 288.27 ul 262.07 | 287.41 | 290.45 E i k 5 K . 300.70. 
Paper and allied products......... : I jf 625.53 A 608.40 | 617.60} 618.46 ; : : } 4 ; 644.74 
Printing and publishing............. i 01 |. b 479.88 i 458.02 | 472.99 | 478.26 : 5 y 5 3 i 493.57 
Chemicals and allied products. 4 : H 690.06 i 682.64 | 688.74 | 690.89 5 3 is a , : 704.34 
Petroleum and coal products... , i el 851.91 : 836.14} 835.88 | 825.60 és A i i Ns & 856.42 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products............:s000 : 460.22 i 448.14 | 460.08} 460.08 \ i ¥ fi i A 467.29 
Leather and leather products.... : i : 312.74 f 294.45 | 312.38} 318.94 i " F f i P 342.78 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG...........scsssesee0s p i : 571.17 ; 556.33 | 569.33] 570.38 f : : x " 584.00 
WHOLESALE TRADE............000000+4 ; H i 478.65 i 475.64 | 481.08} 482.73 h 4 ; : : : 493.69 
RETAIL TRADE.............0ssesesesssves i : : 222.51 : 216.98 | 221.93} 225.15 A 5 H 5 i E 233.86 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ...........:0000+ ; i i 444.64 K 448.01 | 453.75 | 454.82 / i i z i . 455.24 
SERVICES... i I i 373.71 i 373.01 | 377.38 | 377.38 ; : ? d : . 385.02 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
NCTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year 


Over 1-month span: 


— Data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 
Civilian labor force... tccesesceteseseeeees 


182,753 
119,865 


184,613 
121,669 


186,393 
123,869 


Labor force participation rate.............. 65.6 65.9 66.5 
FECMOV OO i ncratectrcossnacosascresisouseusreses 112,440 114,968 117,342 
Employment-population ratio. i 61.5 62.3 63.0 
AQHGUITUTO) oes cesecpeveveesacse seinen 3,208 3,169 3,199 


Nonagricultural industries............ 109,232 111,800 114,142 


Unemployed. 
Unemployment rate 
Not in the labor force 


7,425 
6.2 
62,888 


6,701 
5.5 
62,944 


6,528 
5.3 
62,523 


[soer [1000 | 1009 | voo0 [1001 | vwwe | 008 | 1000 


[ dan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the “Definitions® in this section. See “Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 
125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 
66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 
118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 
62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 
3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 
115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 
7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 
5.6 6.8 7.6 6.9 6.1 5.6 


63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


105,210 107,895 109,419 110,730 114,172 


[In thousands] 


Total employment. 


Private sector...... . 87,824 90,117 91,115 91,889 95,044 
Goods-producing. 25,125 25,254 24,905 23,352 23,908 
Mining........... fs 713 692 709 610 601 
GOMSHUCTON  coccscaosss:ucvencvosservo-sbersess 5,098 5,171 5,120 4,668 4,986 


Manufacturing. 19,314 19,391 19,076 18,075 18,321 


S@rvice-Producing.........secesesesessseerseeee 80,086 82,642 84,514 87,378 90,264 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,829 5,993 
Wholesale trade.......... 6,030 6,187 6,173 5,981 6,162 
Retail trade. 19,023 19,475 19,601 19,773 20,507 


Finance, insurance, and real estate... 
SOMVICOS 5 ieccpne. sense svacteonncene. cn anuece 


6,630 
25,504 


6,668 
26,907 


6,709 
27,934 


6,757 
30,197 


6,896 
31,579 


GOVEMMENL.......ecceetseseeeesteeeereenneee 
Federal... 
State... 

Local... 


17,386 
2,971 
4,076 

10,339 


17,779 
2,988 
4,182 

10,609 


18,304 
3,085 
4,305 

10,914 


18,841 
2,915 
4,488 

11,438 


19,128 
2,870 
4,576 

11,682 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payroils, by industry 


Private sector: 
Average weekly Nours...........2:0:00 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars)... 


Mining: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........:c:ssecescnseseeseereeesseeeeed 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars) 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars) 


Construction: 
Average weekly NOUrS.............:.eccecceseeeseeseeeeeseeseed 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars), 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars) 


Manufacturing: 
Average weekly NOUFS..........:c.:escsccssnssneseenenenieeed 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars), 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars) 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly NOUFS.............:cssessseeeessessseesnseered 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars) 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars) 


Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOUFS...........-.sccsseseseesessesereesersene 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars), 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars). 


Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........-.:.:scsceseseseseecerseeeneecevey 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars) 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars) 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly NOUIS..........:ccsseeeeeseseseeesnseeenes 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earings (in dollars) 


Services: 
Average weekly NOUSS..........ccccsetseseseeeeseaeneteeneeeed 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars).. a 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars)... 
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117,203 
97,892 
24,206 

580 
5,158 
18,468 


92,997 
6,165 
6,412 

21,173 
6,830 

33,107 


19,310 
2,822 
4,642 

11,847 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 


Series 


Sept 1996 


2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKONS..........:ccsccessssresseerssssesenensteessserssseraseed 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical 29 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical 3.0 

Blue-collar workers. 2.5 

Service occupations.. 2.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

MMOD SANISCHICH ND as saso seven cae isceuseresetussdaeatbanosotaseaaxsabaxstearaxs 6 28 
Manufacturing Af 3.1 

Service-producing.. 9 2.8 
Services..... 1.0 2.8 

Health services.. 5 2.3 
Hospitals.......... 5 2.5 
Educational services. 1.8 2.6 
Public administration”. 8 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing..... 8 2.8 
a) 29 

8 2.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKOMS...........ccsessssssersssnssersnssenssseecenseseey 3.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........ssccseseeerseseereeeenseers 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations. ai 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 3.7 
Sales OCCUPALNONS: «....-..225-c-cscsescorevotasencasinsnnsessessdstudies 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.. 3.0 
Blue-collar workers..... 2.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupation: : 2.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 2.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 1.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 3.3 
S@rvice OCCUPALIONS......1....secesesesssserscssssevsnssseesnsenevsoneeee pe 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* 4 osaecsceontte : i ; A i i A ; iy F 2.7 

Workers, by industry division: P 

Goods-producing 6 2.8 

Excluding sales occupations 6 2.9 
White-collar occupations. 9 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations.... 1.0 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations..... 5 2.7 
Service occupations - - 
Construction...... 0 2.3 
Manufacturing... Ay) 3.1 
White-collar occupations... 9 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations.... 1.0 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations.... 5 3.1 
Service occupations......... - = 
Durables............ 5 29 
Nondurables...... 9 3.4 
RSENS ICUI faa erases fociasnacscstinstmseiscousssdenscesncoiersseses ah 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 9 2.9 
White-collar occupations......... 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 1.0 3:3 
Blue-collar occupations.... 3 2.0 
Service occupations...... 8 2.3 
Transportation and public utilities... rr 2.6 
Transportation... 4 2.8 
Public utilities...... 1.0 2.3 
Communications. 1.3 1.3 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.... TA 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 9 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 1.3 3.1 
Wholesale trade...........-.0:00 5 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 1.0 3.0 
Retail trade..... 14 2.9 
Food stores... 21 4.3 
General merchandise stores.... 8 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Finance, insurance, and real estate... 


Excluding sales occupations ter 3.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencie: ‘ 4.4 
Insurance... 9 3.5 

8 2.9 

Business services 8 3.6 
Health services. 5 2.2 
Hospitals......... 6 2.4 
Educational services.... 2.0 3.2 
Colleges and universities.. 1.8 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing... 7 2.9 
White-collar workers..... 8 3.2 

Excluding sales occupations.. 1.0 3.2 
Blue-collar occupations... 2 1.9 
Service occupations 8 2.3 

State and local government WOFKELS...........s.ssesesssesesesereees 3 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 25 
Professional specialty and technical.. he 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..............00 2.2 
Administrative support, including clerical. A 2.6 

Blue-Collar WOPKOMS:.........:0s..scsscccsscssossassovascrverssvasenscvanerseser 2.4 

2.5 
2.3 
2.3 
2.4 
2.6 
2.5 
Elementary and secondary 2.2 


Colleges and universities 
Public administration :s:scssscet fescrasslessttitasssagtesrrettcsusbeee 


’ Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index 5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

Consists of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) Eamings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

and State and local govemment (excluding Federal Goverment) workers. 5 includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Ses change 


12 
sige 
June ended 


months 


MSIVIMAIN WROKOES Yo cctccccl essay osc sccorsrossssvoscanesasvsoctooesasec 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 4.2 
Administrative support, including clerical 3.3 

Blue-collar workers..... 2.8 

Service occupations. 2.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing. 8 3.3 
Manufacturing... 9 3.4 

Service-producing... 9 3.2 
Services............. 11 3.2 

Health services....... 6 2.6 
Hospitals 6 25 
Educational services 1.9 3.0 
Public administration*... 1.0 2.8 
Nonmanufacturing 9 3.2 
Private industry workers at 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 9 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 8 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.... us 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations......... 6 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 1.7, 45 
Sales;oecupatlonss sac. qs 2. sc lvtvessvazesesrstetsaseveowatebssrasccpeend -.4 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.. 9 3.4 
BO CONAT WOFKEIS 5.5. asacesecousteossayeonsevsvoestsesssarresvcveerrerurn A] 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 4 2.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors..........., 7 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 3 21 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 6 3.5 
Service occupations.... 9 21 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations ...... 6 3.1 

Workers, by industry. division: 

Goods-producing, 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations 3.4 
White-collar occupations 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations 3.1 


Service occupations... 
Construction....... 
Manufacturing. 

White-collar occupations... 

Excluding sales occupations. 

Blue-collar occupations..... 

Service occupations... 


Ak 


DUM RMI recta xs chess ciecusstpsonasssanvasnanssanesssenssaasosshossssine 


Service-producing. 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations 
Transportation and public utilities 
Transportation..... 
Public utilities... 
Communications......... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 
Wholesale and retail trade..... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Wholesale trade... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Retail trade...... 
Food stores... 
General merchandise stores......... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


= 


= 
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= 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Excluding sales occupations ast i 

Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencie 5.3 
Insurance... 3.6 
‘ Services........ 3.5 
Business services.. 4.0 
Health services... 2.6 
Hospitals.......... 2.4 
Educational services. 3.7 
Colleges and universities... 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing........... 5 F 4 R 4 3 R i i J 3.3 
White-collar workers...... i 5 5 F 4 4 i " x A 3.7 

Excluding sales occupations.. 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations 2.5 
Service OCCUPALIONS...........--c.cessssesessesessensscsctssoesasanece 2.7 

State and local government WOFKESS..............sssseseeserseere 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical has 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................. 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical.. PAT! 

BIUO-CONAL WOKETS....0....:.00servcvsesvussssononsensasnovasaswarersenauaense 2.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services. 2.8 
Services excluding schools* ae 2.5 
IGA SOMMCOSS 5.0 bec nssacciivecseoxaenensisnancnnassncaceot apeneis 3 f " i i R F i A 2.5 

Hospitals......... 2.6 
Educational services. 2.8 

Schools........... 2.8 

Elementary and secondary. 2.6 
Colleges and universities 3.8 


Public administration®.......csccccccsssessesssssesssssssecsssssssesenssneee 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) $ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
and State and local govemment (excluding Federal Govemment) workers. Eamings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
12 
months 


Private industry workers... 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 


2a 
Blue-collar workers 1.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing, 1.9 
Service-producing 1.8 


Manufacturing....... 
Nonmanufacturing 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100} 


Percent change 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


NONDD NDONNWYW 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


Service-producing.. 
Manufacturing 
NOMMANUfACtUring. ........:cserecseresesssesseseecsrenessesersessnenencensnees 


= 
NONO® Annan 


F 
a 
3. 
=] 
a 


1 The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


State and local 
governments* 


Item Medium and large private establishments’ 


Participants with: 


PaldlOnchytim@seerc-cececcccanccacasccassertescstcrassntstoreee 11 
Average minutes per day... 36 
Paid rest time...............000 56 
Average minutes per day... red 29 
Paid funeral leave..................5 ord 63 
Average days per occurrence... 3.7 
Paid|holidays:). 02). .020.3...ei on o, 74 
Average days Per yOal.............cccsesseeeeeererenerneneee } i j S k i 5 KE F E . , 13.6 
Paid personal BAVC. soos ce: .decccernescrncnts cadssoossarenicsiecs 39 
Average days per year... a5 NF ; i 5 2.9 
PONG VOCANONB 155. seis poco asthe teen sn tatty Bainapie pein tons 67 
Pald sick (eave...) -.ccccesvs- cesses secedaecscvssgeenes can onsse 95 
Unpaid matemity leave.... ee 51 
Unpaid Sick lGQV@: ior scncesd.c-cescencatestancssa-cessanesded 33 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............0:sccceeeee 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
Home health cares c.-.<.coctstucsik-isvss cues canaheessepsaxxes 82 
79 
99 
99 
98 
Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 
Self coverage...... 38 
Average monthly contribution.. Be $25.53 
Family COVGIAGG: wrscvecserestoncressssctumtuctuerastsrenees 65 
Average monthly contribution”.............0:eesee00- ¥ i H R i ; A i ; $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plaN.............sseeerereed 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.. 67 
Survivor income @ benefits... nee 1 
Retiree protection available...............:. cesses 45 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUTANCO PlanG wrerckvess-atere-ccsctesatescetacecesestaesuesees 27 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUTPANCE PIANS ioe oces 0 a5 siete civasacscentpceswandenteustecees 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans® 84 93 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65......... cesses 56 92 89 
Early retirement available sr 98 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years............... - 33 16 
Terminal eamings formula...............cccceceeeeeeeeeeees 50 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security................ 43 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans................6+ - 9 9 
Participants in “anes with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements... Sn ghatanies sede 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans 5 
Reimbursement accounts 31 


’ From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum 
employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 


age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 


coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


? Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. 


$ In 1987, coverage excluded local govemments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 
1990, coverage included all State and local govemments. 


* Data exclude college teachers. 
* Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 


® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 
these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 

7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period. 
In effect during period... 

Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 
In effect during period (in thousands)... 


Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)............:cccsessssesssesesssneseeeees 


Percent of estimated working time ...........:.:-0- 


' Agricultural and govemment employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation 


of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in ° 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1995 PE iene td 5S i 


Series | 1904 | 1005 | oct. | Nov. | Dec. | van. | Feb. | mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


AUD HOMES: ccisotare-seccssaseverets 
All items (1967 = 100).. 


Cereals and bakery products.. 
Meats, poultry, tish, and eggs. 
Dairy products........ 
Fruits and vegetables 
Other toods at home.. 
Sugar and sweets 
Fats and oils 
Nonalcoholic beverages. 
Other prepared toods.. 
Food away trom home. 
Alcoholic beverages.. 


Housing... 

Shelter.. 
Renters’ costs (12/82 
Rent, residential......... 
Other renters’ costs... 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82 = 100). 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100).. 3 
HOUSENOIC INSUFANCE...........seseeceeseeseetereeeeseees 
Maintenance and repairs 
Maintenance and repair services... 
Maintenance and repair commodities 
Fuel and other utilities..... 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Other utilities and public services... 
Household tumishings and operations 
Housetumishings.............. 
Housekeeping supplies. 
Housekeeping services. 
Apparel and upkeep. 
Apparel commodities. 
Men's and boys’ apparel.. 
Women's and gins’ apparel. 
Intants' and toddlers’ apparel. 


Other apparel commodities. 
Apparel services. 


Transportation 
Private transportation.. 
New vehicles.. 
New Cars... 
Used cars. 
Motor tuel.... 
Gasoline 
Maintenance and repair... 
Other private transportation... a 
Other private transportation commodities... 
Other private transportation services. 
Public transportation 


Medical care. 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services. 

Protessional services.. een 
Hospital and related services.. 

Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities.. 
Entertainment services 


Other goods and services... 
Tobacco products... 


Toilet goods and personal care SOPERNF CR y< 
Personal care services.. 

Personal and educational ‘expenses. 
School books and supplies... 
Personal and educational services.. 
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149.9 
133.4 


7, Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1996 
Series 
avn 5 eee as Ne ea eb | ee Aoe |_| ene | uy | aun | noe Oct. 


158.3 
141.0 
Food and beverages..... 155.8 
Commodities less tood and beverages. 132.1 
Nondurables less tood and beverages.. 134.0 
Apparel commodities 130.0 
| Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel 139.2 
Durabies.. 129.3 
Services.. 175.8 
Rent ot shelter (12/82 = 100).. 179.4 
Household services less rent ot 
shelter (12/82 = 100) 143.2 
Transporatation services. 183.2 
Medical care services.. 234.2 
Other services 204.3 
Special indexes: 
All items less tood 158.8 
All items less shelter. 154.2 
' All items less homeowners’ cos 
159.4 
All items less medical care. 154.2 
Commodities less food... 133.2 
Nondurables less tood.... 135.5 
Nondurables less tood and apparel. 140.3 
Nondurables...........:ssecereves Coe: 145.1 
Services less rent ot shelter (12/82 = 100). 184.6 
Services less medical care.... 170.4 
BNOIQY scanners: 110.5 
All items less energy.... 164.7 
All items less tood and energy. 167.0 
Commodities less food and energy.. 142.0 
Energy commodities..... 105.8 
Services less energy. 181.2 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00... .632 
211 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
155.5 
ll items (1967 = 100).... 463.2 
aa and beverages.. 155.2 
154.9 
155.9 
Cereals and bakery products 174.7 
Meats, poultry, tish, and eggs.. 147.5 
Dairy products............ 148.9 
Fruits and vegetabies. 184.1 
Other toods at home... 143.5 
Sugar and sweets.. 145.6 
Fats and oils.......... 141.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages... 127.1 
Other prepared toods... 158.2 
Food away trom home.. 154.2 
Alcoholic beverages 159.5 
Housing... 150.7 
Shelter... 167.6 
Renters’ costs (12/84 = 100). 158.3 
Rent, residential....... 162.9 
Other renters’ costs.. 214.6 
Homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100).. 162.4 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84 = 100). 162.7 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100). 148.7 
Maintenance and repairs................ 138.5 
Maintenance and repair services.. 149.5 
Maintenance and repair commodities. 124.8 
Fuel and other utilities... 128.3 
FUGIB ES cus.theetueerassasche 115.6 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas. 102.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity...... 122.2 
Other utilities and public services. 159.2 
Household tumishings and operations.. 123.4 
Housetumishings.. 109.7 
Housekeeping supplies 142.1 
Housekeeping services... 152.5 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group | 
t 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Series 


Apparel and upkeep. 
Apparel commodities... 


Other apparel commodities.. 
Apparel services.... 


Transportation... 
Private transportation 
New vehicles.... 
New Cars..... 
Used cars.. 
Motor tuel.. 


Maintenance and repair. Be 
Other private transportation. .......csesssseceseeseeed 
Other private transportation commodities.. 
Other private transportation services.. 
Public transportation... 


Medical care............. 
Medical care commodities.. 
Medical care services...... 

Protessional services.... 


Entertainment services. 


Other goods and services. 
Tobacco products... 
Personal care. ‘ 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances. 
P@rsonal CAFE SEIVICES..........s.ssesesssceenseseenseees 
Personal and educational expenses.... 
School books and supplies............ 
Personal and educational services... 


Commodities. 
Food and beverages. 
Commodities less tood and beverages.. 

Nondurables less tood and beverages. 
Apparel commodities 
Nondurables less tood, beverages, 

and apparel..... 

Durables 


Services 
Rent ot shelter (12/84 = 100)... 
Household services less rent ot 

shelter (12/84 = 100). 
Transporatation services 
Medical care services. 

Other services 

Special indexes: 
AN ROMS 1OSS TOO. 2. 2.26c0 cadences accccasennantcvedsesseee 


All items less homeowners’ 
costs (12/84 = 100) 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less tood.. 
Nondurables less tood...... 
Nondurables less tood and apparel ‘s 
INONAU PADIS occas racacsansbotvnnsesaccsageavascabsced 
Services less rent ot shelter (12/84 = 100).. 
Services less medical care 
Energy 
All items less energy 
All items less tood and energy.... 
Commodities less tood and energy 
Energy commodities...... 
Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00.. 
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28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


All Urban Consumers 


ales dvr, GIES 7 
ee ee 


Urban Wage Earners 


| | in 5 Oct 


WU Se CIM AVENAQG cscncncassnrcnerrostsvsseosssensecsavess 155.5 
Region and area size* 

\ 162.4 
162.1 
160.1 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000. 165.3 
North Central urban..... 151.0 
Size A—Wore than 1,200,000. 150.7 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000. 150.2 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000...... 153.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50, 000). 149.2 
Ss 153.5 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. 151.9 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000 153.9 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000. 154.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50, 200). 154.8 
West urban... oa = 155.9 
Size A—More than 1 ‘250, 000. nae 154.4 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000.02... eeeseeeseeeee 160.2 

Size classes: 
141.7 
155.4 
157.4 
154.7 

Selected local areas 

Chicago, IL—-Northwestem IN 153.7 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA. 153.2 
New York, NY-Northeastem NJ... 164.4 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ.... 4 I d F i ! : : ! } f . 164.2 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA...............ccceeceeeee 3 i i i i % i : i M H y ! 154.3 
Baltimore, MD. - 
Boston, MA.... = 


Cleveland, OH 


St. Louis, MO-IL............ 
Washington, DC-MD-VA............ 


" Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 5 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 


1983, except for Boston-Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); - Data not available. 

and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Because 

include revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size 
? Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other aNd is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error 

goods and services priced as indicated: than the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
M—E€very month. national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
2—February, Apriul, June, August, October, and December. for use in escalator clauses. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


Percent change. 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
148.9 
2.8 
148.5 
2.6 
132.0 
Percent change... -1.0 
Transportation: 
Percent change. 3.6 
Medical care: 
220.5 
Percent change. 4.5 
Entertainment: 
Percent change. 2.5 
Other goods and services: 
206.9 
4.2 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Eamers 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 

Percent change. 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Grouping 


Finished consumer goods ri 
Finished consumer f00d5............::s00004 
Finshed consumer goods 

OXCIUDING FOOS............:.ccceeeceseesreeneesees 

Nondurable goods less food... 


Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...............0+ 
Materials and components 

for manufacturing. 
Materials for food manufacturing... "5 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 
Components for manufacturing...........+.+. 


Materials and components 

for construction..... 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 
Containers... 
Supplies... 


Crude materials for further 


Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 
Crude nonfood materials. 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods............... 
Finished energy QOOdS.............::ceseeseesee 
Finished goods less energy........-..:::e00 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 
Finished consumer goods less food 
{ IVE) SION 2. ccc ccstsctevsccocsecdsnsvorseocsenzcnestecs 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 


Intermediate foods and feeds... 
‘Intermediate energy goods.... 
Intermediate goods less energy..............-+4 
Intermediate materials less foods 


Crude energy materials. 
Crude materials less energy. 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 
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31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Total mining industries. 
Metal mining.............-. 
Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..... od 
Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)............. 
Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, Except UCIS............:.cceceersererreeee 


Total manufacturing industries... 
Food and kindred products... 
Tobacco manufactures... igh 
Textile Mill PrOdUCtS..........cceccescerereseseerenenee 
Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials...... 

Lumber and wood products, 

except fumiture. 

Fumiture and fixtures. 4 

Paper and allied products...........cscscecerseesey 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... 
Chemicals and allied products..............+. 
Petroleum refining and related products........ 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products, 
Leather and leather products.............:cesescen 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products.. 
Primary metal industries.... on 
Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 
transportation EquipMeNt.............eeeeeeeee 


Machinery, except electrical..............scccsesereend 
Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and SuppliéS...............:ccceceerees 
Transportation 
Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS..........csccreeseeeees 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)........:cscscsseseseeeseeeeese 


Service Industries: 
Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100), 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) os 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).. | 


39 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Meat and meat preparations. 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry. 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... 
Hides, skins, and furskins, raw.... 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 


Textile fibers and their waste.... 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals... 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 


Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products 
Coal, coke, and briquettes 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 


Animal and vegetable olls, fats, and waxes. 


Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ..... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100). 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials. 
Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ......esssesesssssessssssseesseed 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 


Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .... 
Nonferrous metals 


Machinery and transport equipment... 

Power generating machinery and equipmen' 

Machinery specialized for particular industries... 

General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 

Computer equipment and office machines... 

Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.... 

Electrical machinery and equipment. 

Road vehicles. 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Meat and meat preparations 
Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations.......... 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.........., 
Sugars, sugar preparations, and honey...........+seeseee 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed). 


24)" ICOM SMG WOOG xs aces occsanstcrsscasservcsesseeuaesvarcessceesasesecer ren 
25! Pulp and waste paper. 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. 


Metalliferous ores and metal scrap...... ¥: 
Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.5. 0.0... 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 
34] Gas, natural and manufactured..... = 
35] Electrical energy... 


Animat and vegetable olis, fats, and WaxeS.............000 


Chemicals and related products, 1.0.8. .......csssssssessene 
Inorganic chemicals 
Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 


55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........ 
BG) Fertil Zerg ooo cc cntecceun castsce caxecrensnvsavancerannas 

57] Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)... 

58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 

59 Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ....... 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 
Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. ......::.sccsscsseessereseessenesensaey 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 


General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

GUNGIMACINME PENG 325. cos ccecsnaseacurvevansseauvensuataesepsseereceesa 
Computer equipment and office machines............0.00 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment..............ee 
Electrical machinery and equipment... 
Rad VENICIOS.........cccccscsseseeseesssesreseee 


Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical GOOdS, 1.6.8. .......ccscseseseeseeeseeeseseseees 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[1990 = 100] 


Foods, feeds, and beverages.............sseseseesers i H i i i j : f ‘ 120.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... hs 121.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products 113.6 

Industrial supplies and materials..............:scsseeee 4 E I i ; H - Mf K 109.2 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... x k F i i i s i ft 4 111.8 
Fuels and lubricants... cescpebaseeee 106.5 
Nonagricultural supplies ‘and materials, | 

excluding fuel and building materials. oe i cj 4 H 106.3 
Selected building materials... ceseseseeseeeee i 2 A , i : i K f 144.3 

CDI GO0US ice ocons snare anhicaneresn nace shtasagecanncosiceas-ce i 4 h ‘ : x ; x i i 105.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. : c i 108.7 
Nonelectrical machinery..... 100.4 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ i i ! 3 ‘ \ ; i ; } 109.4 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive... 111.2 
Nondurables, manufactured 113.3 
Durables, manufactured. 108.8 


Agricultural COMMOGItICS.............:ccscececeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Nonagricultural commodities 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[1990 = 100] 


ALL COMMODITIES.............. Pemeresdeetrasss "ri ceessaveasecsteas 108.1 
Foods, feeds, and beverages................eseeeeeeeeee 117.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............... 115.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food producis..... 122.4 
Industrial supplies and materials..............cccsceeeeee 107.0 
Fuels and lubricants... carbo dorur hgh 104.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products. trecteccaveectee 102.9 
Paper and paper base StOCkS..............cssssseseseeeees 104.0 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials... 110.2 
Selected building materials... 5 135.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods... L ; : 3 . Z h 98.8 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods..... ab ; : i i : i : . ; : 103.6 
102.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipmernt.......... 110.7 
Nonelectrical MaChinery............cccsesscscssseeseseesees 99.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 115.4 
107.7 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive... 
Nondurables, manufactured... 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100] 


Air freight (inbound) 


Air freight (outbound) 97.4 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 131.1 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)........ 4 i 125.5 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG)............:00:eseceecessrseeeeees : 109.6 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 


Business 
Output per hour of all POrSONS...........essesessseseeeeeseeeeees 
Compensation per NOur...........:sseseeecceeeeeeseseeeeseeres 
Real compensation per hour... 
Unit labor Costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments... a 
Bnplicit price GERGOF. <0. n..- sieennecccrassscusesncnusnsensed 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........-sssesesecsesereseeeerenes 
Compensation per hour......... ae 
Real compensation per Nour.............cccccsseeeesererened 
Unit\labor Coste te vrmnvas.svatrsontitecasarctecentteennetitinceensens 
Unit nonlabor payMents...........ceccescececcssessseseeeeseeeey 
Implicit price GeflatOr.....5..0..scsceesesrsssceceeesssensesensenes 


Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour. eats 
Real compensation per NOul.............:esesseeseeeerereeeney 
Total unit COStS.........200 


Unit nonilabor costs 
Unit profits..........cccceee 
Unit nonlabor payments.. a 
Implicit price deflator............c:cscccsecsenerseserseeeesseed 


Manufacturing 


Output per hour of all POrSONS..........cccsesssesesesenseeesesesees 
Compensation per hour......... 4 
Real compensation per hour... ee 
UNG IADOL. COSTS? Srsnsapscaviareceditosecsvuessustcase cheatucuscadeese a 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1987 = 100] 


[seo | 1070 | 1675 | 1060 | 1000 | v000 | vo00 | 1001 | vo02 | 1000 | s004 


Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PErsONs..............ceeceeseeeeseeeeees 107.3 
Output per unit of capital services................:.:0eeeeee 100.7 
Multifactor = aga Mocs desta tauandssceauety Seneca 101.8 
Output... PSF.) 117.4 
Inputs: 
Labor input. 114.8 
Capital services.......... 116.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input... : i , ; ; ! ‘ 115.4 
Capital per hour of all Persons...........c.sesseseseeseseseeeeseeee i i i 4 i i H i | i 106.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all POrsONS............csseseeereneeseees e i N K K : “ : 106.4 
Output per unit of capital services................0000cee “ H : f é - 5 : i i: 99.3 
Multifactor bali 5 si SET a vape 100.7 
Output... oc eae ee 117.1 
Inputs: 
Labor input. 115.6 
Capital services ni 118.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 116.3 
Capital per hour of all PersOns...........scsssssesseseseereseereee 107.1 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........essseseeesrseeeeeeees : r ‘ E 5 : a ‘ K - 
Output per unit of capital services. ; i - 
Multifactor ak tad ri SR A RI a Pee 4 . i ; f } i i ; H - 
Output... cence Sopensaccooe = 
Inputs: 
Hours Of alll DOrSOMS...........:ccsssscsssesetesesssssseeseeseeseeneees i 


ICADHEISEIVICOS sam... vier vonicssasreiuatccwstaasdechesneni tani 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 
Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Business 


Output per hour of all persons.... 101.2 
Compensation per hour 108.2 
Real compensation per hour. 99.7 
Unit labor costs 107.0 
Unit nonlabor payments hated bind e 5 4 : ; : 107.5 
Implicit price deflator.............0:---cscccccccsccrsssssserseres ; H i : é : M : : x : 107.1 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersONs.............cesessseeseeneeneeeees if : ; ‘ 4 ; i iy i i i 101.3 
Compensation per hour..... 108.2 
Real compensation per hour.. shay H kK . H | 5 H 99.6 
Unit labor costs..........:.00004. ni H 2. ; ! ; ; : H i b A 106.7 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 108.6 
Implicit price deflator. 107.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees........... cece " i " i h y 4 x c E 103.6 
Compensation per hour.............:ssssssscsccscsesserseres R M i : i i i 4 7 H “ 107.3 
Real “ee per hour.. 98.8 
Total unit costs.. es 102.7 

Unit labor costs, 103.6 

Unit nonlabor costs. if } A i : : i 100.1 
Unit profits... : ; ' I i i 4 i i A : 136.0 
Unit nonlabor payments.............0 oe ; i HK i él i H i } k i 108.7 
Implicit price deflator. 105.2 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PerSONS..........ccssssesesesesesesssseeseees e i x fi i i i i : ; 109.8 
Compensation per hour oe ; : 109.0 
Real compensation per hour..........:cccssesscseceeeereeeeey i 5 k ; i i : i M i i 100.3 
Unit labor costs 2 99.3 


Unit nonlabor payments.. ar ; ; i 4 “ 4 : 
AUCH DAES GOHELON cas cacs cccvses ct diessatssessasscucnenes-+ 04 i r i i : : - 4 . = 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
[1987 = 100] 


Industry 


Iron MiNiNg, USADIE OFE............0eseeeeeeceeeeeeseereses 
Copper mining, recoverable me 


Crude petroleum and natural gas production......... 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels.................++. 
Meat packing plants..............:::.0006 

Sausages and other prepared meats. 
Poultry dressing and processing.... 
Cheese, natural and processed.. 
Fluid miles sev-2in. waesach deme sow ere b 
Canned fruits and vegetables.............::sseeeeeeeeees 
Frozen fruits and vegetables.............:scssereeeerees 
Flour and other grain mill products.. “4 
Cereal breakfast fOOdS.........::cescscssseneerseneeeeeney 
PICS IMIG ec ores cee teeter waameitepnienwsaneniaen ns arse 
Wet com milling 


Prepared feeds for animals and fow's..............++ 
Bakery products...........sssssssseesse % 
Raw and refined Cane SUGAM.........scscseseceeeseesseeeeeee 
BOOE SUGATE 2 8a css eee nanhemadnetions slnttantelsessaawed 
Malt beverages.........,.... 
Bottled and canned soft drinks 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish.............. 

Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco... 


Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics. 


Housefumishings, except curtains and draperies.. 
Sawmills and planing mills, general.................24 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills.........:...+.++ 
Millwork. 


Hardwood veneer and plywood...... 
Softwood veneer and PlyWOOd...........s:eseeeseeerees 
Wood containers...........20:06 


Upholstered household fumiture. 
Metal household fumiture....... 
Mattresses and bedsprings. 
Wood office fumiture.... 

Office furniture, except wood.. 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. “A 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxeS................0000008 
Folding paperboard DOXES............ssesesseeeseeeeeseeeeees 
Paper and plastic bags 


Alkalies and chlorine 
Inorganic pigments 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, N.€.8. ..............6+5 
Synithetie fibereekescccc-c.toc.uestdeteacccvcseudsetovescus 
Soaps and detergents......... a 
Cosmetics and other toiletries...............sseeeeeeresed 
Paints and allied products............ccscceecseeseeeeeees 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.c. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers... 
Phosphatic fertilizers... 
Fertilizers, mixing only... = 
Agricultural chemicals, 1.6.C. .........scccsseeseserennens 


Petrol eurn Tefining s acencersciccscaunarscesshapeuiiardonestee 
Tires and inner tubes................. 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting... 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. 
Footwear, except rubber.............. 
Glass containers...........cscsesssesseeeseee 
Cement, hydraulic.............0....000 
Clay construction products. 
Clay refractories fen Serene 
CONCTERG) PrOGUCHS S. 5: csccscnescspsnesataseeresieeseennendersere 
Ready-Mixed CONCrete.............-scssscccssenccesceeeees 
Gray and ductile i iron n foundiies... 

Steel foundries 

Primary copper. 

Primary aluminum.......... af 
Copper rolling and drawing. ..............cseseseeeeeeeees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 
ant [sie [sara [sos sos ron [soe eee [soso [soot [roe [ros [tm 
Aluminum rolling and drawing..........:cccccseeeeeeey 3353,54,55 99.8 
Metal CANns............:ceeeeeeeneeee 140.7 
Hand and edge tools, n.é.c. ...... 101.8 
Heating equipment, except electric. 124.8 
Fabricated structural metal............cscescsseesseseseere 109.6 
Metal doors, sash, and trim. re 103.2 
Fabricated plate WOrK............cccccceesessseeeeseeeenee 108.4 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and WaSHEFS............000ccreeeeee 95.6 
Automotive stampings........ ms 124.5 
Metal stampings, 1.6.C. ...........:ccccssssseesersseeseesseee 109.3 
Valves and pipe fittings...............cccccssecsseeeeeeees 110.1 
Fabricated pipe and fittings... 110.3 
Intemal combustion engines, n.e.c. 118.3 
Farm machinery and equipment.. 134.2 
Lawn and garden equipment... | 116.3 
Construction MaChinery...........ccccccsesereeenreeees 123.7 
Mining Machinery..-.20-..-.ccsccccrssesssostscrasossenesers 97.4 
Oil and gas field MAChINETY...........cccceceeseseeeeees 123.6 
Metal cutting machine tools...............cccceceseeeeee 109.2 
Metal forming machine tools... 103.0 
Machine tool accessories aed 112.6 
Pumps and pumping equipment...............ceee 109.3 
Ball and roller bearings.......... Ee 107.2 
Air ANd GAS COMPFESSOSS.........ccccecsseeeeeseeeeeseeneeeees 116.5 
Refrigeration and heating equipment................. 115.8 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves............... 139.8 
Transformers, except electronic...............eeeeeeeees 141.2 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus. 124.5 
Motors and generators... 123.2 
Household cooking equipment......... 127.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers. 126.7 
Household laundry equipment....... 6s 150.5 
Household appliances, 1.6.C. .......csesssesesssesesessseees 119.1 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes................ceeeeeseeeee 97.7 
Lighting fixtures and equipmenrt........ -| 3645,46,47,48 109.6 
Household audio and video equipment................., 3651 175.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment................ccccceeee 371 108.6 
CM etre ticclancssivvens''onsscbscnsas fe 3721 131.7 
instruments to measure electricity.. a 3825 145.0 
Photographic equipment and supplies.. te 386 131.9 
Railroad transportation, revenue traffic. 4 4011 - 
UB GAMONS, CLASS V2... .....scescessccccccnsoonsovescere 411,13,14 pts. = 
Trucking, except local.. is 4213 = 
Air transportation...... ..| 4512,18,22 pts. 105.7 
Petroleum pipelines.. eed 4612,13 105.1 
Telephone communications. ss 481 135.7 
Electric utilities................. x 491,3 pt. 127.7 
492,3 pt 100.3 
106.6 
114.1 
Department Stores............sccecesseseseececeseeeeeeeees 108.5 
Variety stores... 155.2 
Grocery stores 91.7 
Retail bakeries... es 87.8 
New and used car dealers... 109.2 
Auto and home supply stores. 101.4 
Gasoline service stations.......... 115.0 
Men's and boys' clothing stores 138.1 
Women's clothing stores..... 115.9 
Family clothing stores..............:cccsccesecsscesseeees 116.7 
(SOTTO RS oe 117.8 
Fumiture and homefumishings stores... 108.7 
Household appliance stores................ 126.3 
Radio, television, and computer stores. 181.0 
Eating and drinking places. .........:cssssssssssssesssssssees 103.8 
Drug stores and proprietary stores................00+ 103.7 
RIMMING aso renccentnysfcceeenicesces 96.7 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores.. 105.6 
Commercial banks... © 
Hotels and motels........0..:.c:cccsseereeeeees 110.0 
Laundry, cleaning, and genet services. 101.8 
Beauty shops..............- se ae a 100.0 
Automotive repair SHOpS.............ccsseeescseeeeeneeees 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, In nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


ses | vs | 1 | w [wT w faye 
6.1 1 3 . i A i ; 


United States.... 


1 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. current published data and therefore should be viewed as less 

— Data not available. precise indicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United the annual figures. See "Notes on the data® for information on 
Kingdom are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to breaks in series. 
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43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Civilian labor force 


119,865 132,304 
13,631 14,928 


7,110 7,290 
4,443 4,460 
United Kingdom... oa 28,310 28,190 


Participation rate” 


United States’... a ; ! : : . ; : f : 66.6 
Canada... i F 3 i 7 if i i 64.8 
Australia.. 1 i : i re r fs . 64.6 
Japan... : i 4 : Ki Y i 62.9 


United Kingdom... Bas ; é i i! ; : ; 62.2 
Employed 


sc tesehl Stale egas ticetce eats a te ccaafossosctsvsessssvicannsieeenanhsuovsnias 118,793 | 117,718 124,900 
Canada.... a 13,165 12,916 13,506 
7,859 7,676 8,235 

61,710 62,920 63,890 

22,100 22,140 21,940 

27,950 28,480 27,720 

21,080 21,360 19,970 

6,370 6,760 

4,447 4,056 

25,930 25,710 


Employment-population ratlo® 
United States’ te t ; k i y k : : ks 62.9 


United Kingdom... eal : : t : ; ; i ' 56.7 
Unemployed 
United States’... aH 7,404 


United Kingdom... He 2,480 
Unemployment rate 
United States’. d 1 } f ' ' i } : 5.6 


* Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For ° Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


additional information, see the box note under “Employment and Unemployment Data* : : 
in the notes to this section. NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series for the Unit- 


2 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. ed States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100] 


Output per hour 


Netherlands... 
Nomay.... 
Sweden... 

United Kingdom.... 


United Kingdom... 


Total hours 
United States 
Canada... 
Japan... 
Belgium... 


Compensation per hour 
United:States. 
Canada... 
Japan... 
Belgium... 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States 
Canada... 


United Kingdom... 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States... 


United Kingdom... 


— Data not available. 
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45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


eee) cheed | 1905 | 1986 | 1967 | 1988 | 1980' | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1993 | 1904¢ 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


Lost workday cases.. =r i i ; : A : i i 4 3.8 

Lost workdays.............. A 5 . . s : ¥ t ~ 
— forestry, and fishing® 

Total cases . at kK f f . i 7 ‘ : 10.0 

Lost workday cases.. “A s x : i , . z x i 47 

Lost workdayS.............4+ : y ; : ! i ; xo) - 


Lost workday cases. i 5 h i i i K i 5.5 
Lost workdays. i i 8 . ‘ , A - 


Lumber and wood oy 
Lost workday c cases i } i i i H kK i y ete 
Lost workdays.... 649 d Ki “ i A H K i - 
Fumiture and fixtures: 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases .. 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays............ 


Food and kindred products: 
Motalicases cai srccecnenctaey ee shemmep dove tuce tdcwveeattcndacuestiveaeancacene 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS............06 

Tobacco products: 

Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays............... 

Textile mill: 

TOtaliGASGS ) ....ssc.c-casssetenetsleavessdee snot oveuscenneeeetdsstsauneseomteentany 
Lost workday cases.... 
Lost workdayS............ 

Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 

Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays......... 

Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 


Lost workdays. 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays............ 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases ...... 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays............ 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.... 
LOSE WIT CRY Sconces zien a ecsskasks nsaaetennennntuenche dense cesvinnnieiepreenvior 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases ..... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


Transportation and public utilities 
WOtal CASOS i esccsanetereeruteaneeves ses ncou sh rr nctcdasanetnee encsacnsegenceae nas 
Lost workday cases....... 
Lost workdays. 


Wholesale and retail trade 
MOA CASES rt Anette amiecnciantnvavsuatsarecesieeyanacansaacteyeetes mares 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 


Retail trade: 
URN CASO rox hatesossesistt te esincnen sata We nace nee Sete ea aves aS 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS.............+ 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
FWOMER CEG OS orcs saasnuturestcinans covecees bees sxe ween Meer hie ema 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS..........scsss0 


Services 


Total cases 
LOSE WOIKGAY CASO Zo ercaasustesvssnrene NiesncRteestyaneseneesscsxarenusreetepesty 
Lost workdays.............. 


" Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. ; 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries. 

2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays 
per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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[ssa [106 | ae7 | 1000 | roe0*[ 1090 | 1001 | 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year, and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 
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